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The Soul Of 
America 


Colleges have been ladders of 


ng agencies in the American 
nelting pot of democracy, Dr. W. 
H. Cowley, 
President of 
Hamilton Col- 
lege, declared 
in opening his 
address on 
“The Soul of 
America” at 
the Seminar 
on Current 
Economic and 
Social Trends, 
held April 21 
under spon- 
sorship of 
New York 
Chapter, 
Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 
“But despite 
the accla- 
mations given 
he American college,” he said, “by 
foreign visitors and despite the 
very great record it has made, the 
sollege is today under great and 
serious attack, attack which seems 





Dr. W. H. Cowley 


10 some of us in educational posts | 
‘he in large measure justified:} 


“A year before the war, for 
xample, Walter Lippmann 
wrote: “The prevailing educa- 
ion is-destined, if it continues, 
0 destroy, western civilization 
and, infact, is destroying it.’ 
A little earlier President Mc- 
(Continued on page 1936) 
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ILLINOIS and WISCONSIN 
lealer activities featured in this 
issue. For Illinois see page 1922; 
Wisconsin, page 1924. 

General Index on page 1944. 
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Financial Aspects Of 
Future World Trade 


Banker Declares Break Down In Credit Structure Has | 
Erroneously Been Construed As Failure Of Gold Stand- 
ard—Holds No Method Of Stabilization Yet Suggested 
Is So Sound Or Easily Operated As The International 
Gold Standard With Free Coinage Of Gold, Free Markets 
And Private Ownership Of Gold And Currencies Freely 
Convertible Into Gold Both For Domestic Use And For 


| 


| 


ypportunity and the chief ¢iviliz- | 


Shipment Abroad. 


° By A. N. GENTES* 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


The task of reconstructing the 
on a sound and permanent basis 


foreign trade of the United States 
in _the period following the war 





An Analysis Of Post-War Trade 
And Business Prospects 


Assuming Slackening Warfare And A Conservative 


Election Outcome, Forecast Predicts (1) Speed-up Of 


Inflation; 
Brackets; 
Retailing, 


(2) Shift Of Larger Incomes to Middle 
And (3) Broadening Of Trading Areas—In 
Independent Stores Will Make Headway 


Against Chains, And Sales Volume Increase—Whole- 
saling Will Also Advance, But Direct Manufacturer’s 
Sales Will Increase—Distribution Methods To Be Sub- 


stantially Unchanged 


A report issued on May 9 forming part of “The Economic Future,” 
service conducted by Tradeways, Inc., discusses the probable develop- 





presents a® 


most difficult | 
problem by 
reason of the 
many new 
factors and 
condi tions 
brought about 
by our pres- 
ent war eco- 
nomy and by 
the many un- 
certainties in 
thé interna- 
tional situa- 
tien. Some 
consider the 
problems in- 
surmountable 
and would 
have us pur- 
sue a_ policy 
of isolationism, contending our- 
ourselves with a lower standard 
of living and the relegation of the 
United States to a less important 
position in the family of nations. 
Fortunately for ourselves and the 
world at large, that is not our way 
of doing things and most of us 
stand on common ground in be- 








A. N. Gentes 


*An address delivered by Mr. 
Gentes at the Conference of the 
Controllers Institute of America 
at St. Louis, Mo., on May 1, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1932) 
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No World Peace Without 
Rights Of Individual Citizens 


Kemper Opposes World Military Force And “Grandiose 
Schemes” For International Monetary Stabilization. 


In the opening address before the Plenary Session of the Per- 
manent Council of the ‘aonb Associations of Commerce andj) 


P r od uction, 
held atthe 
Waldof As- 
toria. Hotel on 
May 4, James 
S. Kemper, 
former Presi- 
dentofthe 
Chamber of 
Commerce of 
the United 
States and 
Chairman of 
the United 
States Com- 
mittee to the 
Council, urged 
a realistic 
view of post- 
war problems, 
which would 
“admit that 
selfishness and greed and desire 
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| fer acquisttion probably will mo- 
tivate men and nations for some 
time to come.’ 


“It is an idle dream,” continued basic 


Mr. Kemper, “to assume that we 
matter world prosperity, unless 
we see to it that the State does 
not encroach on the rights of the 
citizens. Stateism is the negation 


.|of liberty. Beyond that Stateism 


with its automatic centralized con- 
trol inevitably leads to domina- 
tion by a small group or by a 
single individual. 

“Stateism and dictatorship do 
not make for peace. From the be- 
ginning of history rulers have pro- 
voked war as a screen to cover 
their own deficiencies. “Better it 
is,’ says the dictator, “to plunge 

(Continued on page 1931) 
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lean have world peace, or for that | economic con- 


in the 
distribution 
system and in 
sales practice 
under fa vor- 
able post-war 
condi tions. 
For the sake 
of definite- 
ness, the fore- 
cast is focused 
on the antici- 
pated situa- 
tion in 1947. 
The forecast, 
after consid- 
eration of 
trends 
in general 





ditions, takes 
up separately 
the future outlook for retailing, 
wholesaling and distribution 
methods and costs. William H. 
Lough, President of Tradeways, 
Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is also the author of 
“High Level Consumption” and 
other books in the field of eco- 
(Continued on page 1933) 
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Deductions 


meaning 
which is 
sometimes 
implied in the 
term “wages” 


is ‘‘wage 
rate,’ which 
|'refers only to 
the compen- 


sation per 
hour or other 
unit of time, 
or per unit of 
output. At 
other times 
the word 
“wages” may 
be used to 
refer to what 
is better 














Post-War Wage Policies 


By ROBERT D. GRAY* 


Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
California Institute of Technology 


Sees Post-War Wage Changes Arising From (1) Release 
|'Of Temporary Workers From Industry; (2 Reduced 
Working Hours; (3) Changes From More Highly To 
Lower Paid Employment; and (4) Shifts To Lower. Job 
Classifications—Feels Reduced Wages And Earnings 
Will Be Partly Offset By Lower Tax And Bond-Purckiase 


Most discussions of wages become confused in large part bzecause 
of the failure to distinguish among various definitions of wages. 
® 
| ceived over a period of time and 





which is determined in part 
by the wage rate and in part 
by the amount of employment 
available, specifically the num- 
ber of hours worked in the 
week, month, or year, or the vol- 
ume of production scheduled for 
such a period. At the: present 
time ‘‘wages” may also be used to 
mean “take-home pay,” or the 
amount of compensation available 
for expenditure by the employee 
after taxes and other deductions 
have been made. The final pos- 
sible use of the word “wages’’ has 

*An address delivered by Dr. 
Gray at the Fifth Southern Cali- 
fornia Management Conference, 
Los Angeles, on May 6, 1944. 





described as Dr. Robert D. Gray 
“e arn ings,” 
which is the compensation re- 


(Continued on page 1928) 





and individ- 
uals can be a 
great con- 
structive force 
in maintain- 
ing a high 
level of busi- 
ness activity 
and creating 
em ployment, 
the Bulletin 
states. The 
liquid assets 
could, how- 
ever, cause an 
in f 1 ationary 
price move- 
ment if con- 
fidence in the 
future pur- 
chasing power 
of the cur- 














Effect Of War On The Financial 
Structure Of The United States 


The post-war economy of the United States will be marked by 
great liquidity, according to a bulletin entitled “Effect of the War 
on the Financial Structure of the United States” issued on May 1 by 
Dean John T. Madden, Director of the Institute of International 
Finance of New York University. 

The huge volume of liquid assets in the hands of corporations 








Dean J. T. Madden 


© 


rency should be undermined. 

The liquid assets include cur- 
rency, bank deposits, and United 
States Government obligations. 
The volume of currency in cir- 
culation is at present over 21 
billion dollars, as compared with 
7.2 billion dollars in Aug., . 1939 
and 4.9 billion dollars in Nov., 
1929. Although the rate of 
inerease in the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation has tended to 
decline, it may be expected that 
before hostilities are over cur- 
rency in circulation will amount 
to over 24 billion dollars. While 
the increase in prices of commodi- 
ties and services, in wages and 


salaries, and the volume of retail 
trade have made necessary an in- 


(Continued on page 1921) 
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For Bond Club Head 


& Co., has been nominated 


New York for 


























Henry G. Riter, 3rd 


elle, of Shields & Company. 
election will take place at 


on June 9. 


has been nominated for the office 
of vice president, the post held 
by Mr. Riter during the past year. 
E. Jansen Hunt of White, Weld 
& Co., has been nominated for 
secretary and Raymond D. Stitzer 
of Equitable Securities Corpora- 
tion for treasurer. 

Nominations for members of 
the Board of Governors, to serve 
for three years, include Adrian 
M. Massie of the New York Trust 
Company, Charles L. Morse, Jr., 
of Hemphill Noyes & Co., and 
Edward K. Van Horne of Stone 
& Webster and Blodget, Inc. W. 
Fenton Johnston of Smith, Barney 
& Co., has been nominated to 
serve the unexpired term of Mr. 
Limbert. 


Continuing Governors will be: 
James Coggeshall, Jr., of the 
First Boston Corporation; Joseph 
A. W. Iglehart of W. E. Hutton 
& Co.; Frederic H. Brandi of Dil- 
lon, Read & Co.; Henry C. Brunie 
of Empire Trust Company, and 
T. Jerrold Bryce of Clark, Dodge 
& Co. 


Members of the nominating 
committee were Laurence M. 
Marks, chairman, W. Manning 
Barr, Harry W. Beebe, Mr. Bryce 
and H. H. Egly. 





Jos. Horchow In Columbus 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Joseph 


‘Horchow is engaging in a securi- 


ties business from offices at 50 
West Broad St. 


Henry Riter Nominated 


Henry G. Riter, 3rd, of Ritter 
for 
president of the Bond Club of 
the ensuing year 
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In the opinion of authorities 
in the industry, the demand 
for men’s clothing during the 
demobilization period will be 
unparalleled. 
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! ore Dealers See NASD Mark-Up 
Rule Stifling Small Business 


) ajority Of Current Comments Express Belief Measure 
ill Debar Small Units From The Capital Markets 


; Continuing evidence that the NASD 5% mark-up rule, 
&s it stands, will make it practically impossible for small 
business throughout the nation to finance any new capital 
Tequirements and materially damage the market for exist- 
ing»securities of such enterprises is contained in the follow- 
ing additional comments received on the subject from mem- 
bers of the NASD. These expressions (others were given in 
pfevious issues starting with April 13) were received inci- 
tent to the poll undertaken by the “Chronicle” to ascertain 
whether, as often contended by officials of the Association, 
the majority of its members were in favor of the so-called 
“5% spread philosophy.” Actually, this independent and 
complete survey indicated that approximately 85% of the 
membership is against this latest attempt of the NASD Board 
of Governors to assume powers not granted it either in the 
Association’s by-laws or in the Maloney Act, under which it 
|was conceived. 
: With respect to the additional comments herewith re- 
garding the effect of the rule on the market for the securi- 
Fies of smaller enterprises, it should be noted that the name 
of the city or town preceding the dealer’s comments was ob- 
tained from the post-mark appearing on the envelope in 
which the questionnaire was returned. In cases where pub- 
lication of the name of the community would tend to iden- 
tify. the firm (as in places where only one firm exists), the 
point of origin is indicated by using the phrase, “A Small 
aine Town,” as an example, or its equivalent. 


NEW YORK CITY 


It will undoubtedly cause a drying-up of activity. This, ‘in turn, 
ill make for poorer markets. So, in the end, the rule will defeat 


Ss own purpose. 
NEW YORK CITY 


4 We think that the market for the securities of smaller corpora- 
tions would suffer seriously by reason of the “5% mark-up” rule. 


NEW YORK CITY 
No incentive to sell these securities. 


a 
ad 


' No markets. 


ij NEW YORK CITY 


It is our opinion that unless the dealer is permitted a sufficient 
profit, he cannot afford to do the sales work necessary or to take the 
ositions necessary to provide a satisfactory market for the securities 
‘mf the smaller corporations. We believe that this is a matter of real 
‘public interest and it is to the interest of the investor himself that 
| hére be provided as good a market as possible for these securities. 

a 5 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | 

| ©@ We do not believe that the so-called “5% rule” will mean that 
Smaller corporations’ shares will have a smaller market value, or that 


| there will be less trading. As a matter of fact, we believe it will' 


(Continued on page 1936) 
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Governor Bricker Gives Views On 
Post-War Foreign Policy 


In Radio Interview By Fulton Lewis, Jr., Republican 
Presidential Aspirant Opposes “Super-National State 
Dominating Our Destiny”—Fears No Conflicts With 











‘Our Allies, And Rejects Absolute Freedom Of Inter- 


national Trade And Unrestricted Immigration—Defends 
Liberalism Of Republican Party As Opposed to New Deal 


On April 27, John W. Bricker, Governor of Ohio and Republican 
Presidential aspirant, was interviewed in a radio broadcast from 
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Colum bus,® 


Ohio, by Ful- | other leading presidential pos- 
ton Lewis, Jr.,| sibilities in both parties between 
over the Mu-/| now and the Chicago convention. 


neetina opal’ The subject of this first report 
tem network | begun last evening is Governor 
The complete | Joh W. Bricker, of Ohio, the only 
broadcast fol-| Ohio Republican Governor in his- 
lows: | tory who has served three con- 
Tonight la- | secutive terms. 

dies and gen-| Last evening I tried to give you 
tlemen,I want 2 general picture of his record 
to present to| here in Ohio, what the people of 
you the other | the state think of him and what 

| his Democratic opponents have to 


half of the A . 
story of one| say about him. Tonight I want to 


of the out-) go into his views on foreign af- 
standing pres- | fairs, and whe has been kind 


idential. can-| enough to e here to the stu- 
didates, this/| dio, just a block away from the 
being the first | State Capitol here in Columbus, 





John W. Bricker 








of a series which will include’ (Continued on page 1939) 


Comment On Recent Article By 
Melchoir Palyi On Inflation 


In connection with the article by Dr. Melchoir Palyi on “Infla- 
tion, the Psychological Approach”, which appeared in these columns 
on March 23, the following comment has been received from Frank 
Cist, writing from Delray Beach, Fla., under date of March 26: 

Dr. Melchior Palyi, in his article in the “Chronicle” of March 23 
seems exactly right in emphasizing the psychological foundations 
underlying in- “ e  @ 
flation. Peo- everybody spends it. What con- 
ple, in spite stitutes excess is a partly psycho- 
of much non- logical matter, but when there is 
sense to the a general excess, then each indi- 
contrary, sim- 
ply do not 
want too much 
money. If kept 
in. their pock- 
ets it may be 
lost or stolen. 

In the bank it 

draws small 

interest and is 

un productive. 

So when a 

man chas too 

much money, SoS 
more than he ~ QR 
is accustomed Frank Cist 

to keep on 

hand, he spends it, and when a 
community has too much money 








rid of his own excess, simply 
passes on the excess, through his 
purchases, to his neighbor so that 
then his neighbor spends; and this 
spending continues and forces 
prices up until the normal balance 
between money and prices has 
been restored and there is no 
longer excess money. The pri- 
mary cause of inflation, on this 
analysis is thus not, as so often 
asserted, any fear or distrust of 
money but merely the thrifty 
habit of not keeping money to ex- 
cess. Only as the subsequent rise 
in prices for goods and corre- 
spondingly lower value of money 
(Continued on page 1941) 





vidual, as he spenus and thus gets |. 





Majestic Radio 
& Television 


Allen Du Mont 
Laboratories 


Loft Candy 


Circulars on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


Tll Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-§288 
Bell System Teletype, N. Y. 1-2480 

















FEDERAL 
SCREW WORKS 


Common & Rights 


Memorandum on Request 


H, Bat. 1926 ae 

et &lo= 

170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 




















Panama Coca-Cola Bottling* 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of N. ¥.* 
Coca-Cola Bot. of Los Angeles 


*Circulars on WRITTEN 
Request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
74 Trinity Place, New, York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: ° Teletype: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375, 


Pacific C 
Securities 


WYETH & Co. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 





























American Cable & Radio 


Warrants 
Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.* 


*First quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


| N. E. Pub. Serv. 6% & 7% Pfd. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 

Moxie Com. & Pfd. 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Consolidated Textile & Bonds 
Axton-Fisher “B” 

Crowell Collier Pub.* 

P. R. Mallory* 

Polaroid 

Liberty Aircraft 

Hearst Pfd. 

Cent. Public Util. 542s 
United Cigar Whelan 
Southwest Pub. Serv. . 

Vicana Sugar Com. & Bonds 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Consolidated Dearborn 


INDUSTRIALS 


Co. 


Arden Farms 
Merchants Distilling * 

General Instrument * 

Ee Sao: 

Lon umber 

Suteny Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Brockway Motor* 

Triumph Explosives 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Auto Car 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 

Eastern Corporation 

Magazine Repeating Razor 





Stromberg Carlson 
Emerson Radio 

Du Mont Lab. “A’’* 
International Detrola 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
Magnavox Corp.* 











Nu Enamel 

United Drill “A” & “B” 
Great American Industries * 
Berkshire Fine Spin. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Vertientes Camaguey Sugar 
Bird & Son 

Maryland Casualty 
Purolator Co. 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd. 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Commercial Mackay, Bds. & Wrnts. 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 


| AIR LINES | 


| American Export Airlines* | 
Chicago & Southern Airlines* 
Inland Airlines 
| Mid-Continent Airlines* | 
National Airlines* 
Northeast Airlines * 


SS SS SF = << KS cs see ummm enmmmme 
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Washington Gas & El. 6s, 1960 
Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Amer. Gas & Power Warrants 
Conn. Light & Power 

Peoples Light & Power Pfd. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd 

lowa Southern Util. Com. 

Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 

Int’l Hydro Elec. 6s, 1944 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
United Lt. & Rys. W.I. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 


Chic., Milw. & St. Paul Adj. 5s 

Missouri Pac. 4s, 5%4s, 5%s | 
Central R. R. of N. J. 4s, 5s 

Chicago, N. 'W. 4%s | 

CHICAGO | 

TRACTION 
ISSUES | 
! 


PHONE OR WIRE ORDERS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


*Circular on Request 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1288 


Direct Wires to 
BOSTON—HARTFORD—PHILA. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





HUNTSVILLE® ROME 
GADSDEN 
ANNISTON@ 
TALLADEGA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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LINEN 


ALABAMA 


TROY 
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INVESTMENT 


@ LACRANGE 


@aAcany 


FLORIDA 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES 
TELETYPE AT-188 + Home Office ATLANTA +» TELEPHONE LD-159 


@ crcenviice 


” 
@ ATHENS 








SECURITIES 




















BONDISTICS 


(Investment Engineering) 


More income from securities 
or idle cash. 


Buy Bonds—Yielding Over 6% 
Legal for N. Y. Savings Banks 








Security Adjustment Corp. 


| 16 Court St., B’klyn 2, N. Y. TR. 5-5054 | 





American 
Transformer Co. 
Circular on Request 


Hughes & Treat 


40 Wall St., New York 
BOwling Green 9-4613 











Noel Sargent Poi 


nts To Financial 


Handicaps To Small Business 
By SEC Regulations 


Secretary Of NAM Tells Small Business Committee Of 


Congress That Securities A 
Higher Costs On Small-Size 


cts Impose Proportionately 
Security Flotations—Holds 


Claim That 5% Rule Of NASD Is Driving Out Small 
Dealers And Making It Difficult For Small Firms To 


Obtain Capital Funds Merits 


Investigation 


On April 28th, Noel Sargent, Secretary of the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers, appeared before the Small Business Commit- 


tee of Con-© 
gress and pre- 
sented a state- 
ment setting 
forth the im- 
portance of 
preserving and 
encouraging 
small and me- 
dium business 
enterprises. 
“Tf post - war 
America fol- 
lows anything 
like its pat- 
tern of devel- 
opment from 
1790 to 1930,” 
said Mr. Sar- 
gent, “then the 
vast bulk of 
post-war em- 
ployment will increasingly come 
from companies not now in exist- 
ence, through the development of 
new enterprises based on new 
ideas of production and marketing 
and the willingness of people to 
risk their money for the chance 
of making a fair profit.” 

After pointing out the primary 
things the Government can and 
should do to help business con- 
cerns, both large and small, in the 
post-war period, Mr. Sargent con- 
tinued: 

“The old saying is, that ‘money 
makes the mare go,’ and in order 
to get started in business or to 
keep a business going, money or | 
capital is certainly a necessity. 

“The need for capital require- 
ments, especially by small busi- 





Noel Sargent 








ness, in the post-war period has 
been thus presented in a recent 
study by the Research Division of 
Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
(‘Business Finances During the 
Critical Transition from War to 
Peace,’ by Prof. Charles C. Abbott, 
pages 39-40): 

“*Established business concerns 
before the war, not to mention 
new promotions, commonly expe- 
rienced particular difficulty in 
raising capital in amounts of 
$25,000 to $100,000, even in 
amounts up to $1,000,000, and the 
difficulty was especially acute 
when an effort was made to sell 
equity securities. Numerous busi- 
ness firms may need capital in 
amounts of this size even more 
urgently in the post-war period 
than was the case previously. But 
there has been no development in 
the financial mechanism during 
the war that gives promise of 
making easier the sale of small 
and medium-size security offer- 
ings.’ 

“It seems obvious from the fore- 
going analysis. that am expansion 
of risk-taking in the» post-war 
years is the only practical way to 
assure the starting and continu- 
ance of small business enterprise. 
Congress can in a variety of ways 
encourage such risk-taking by 
individuals—for example, by as- 
suring that the monetary system 
is sound, that government does 





not expend more than it needs 
(Continued on page 1938) 








American Distilling 
( Plain) 


American La France 
Botany Worsted 


Moxie Co. 
J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assen. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 











DALLAS 
SEER NRC MARR IONE EG ITS NF CEA RE SRI LAE 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 








PHILADELPHIA 

















SECURITIES 

SALESMEN 
We have an opening in our 
Investment Department for 


two qualified security sales- 
men. 


The cooperation of our ex- | 
tensive Statistical and Trad- 
ing departments should con- 
tribute'--to materially - in- 
creased earnings. 


Liberal profit sharing ar- 
rangements, 





Call Mr. Mitchell for appointment 


Warp & Co. 


Established 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn.) 


| 120 Broadway, New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-8700 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















R. L. Stephenson Is 
With Doremus & Co. 


Richard L. Stephenson, former- 
ly assistant advertising manager 
of the Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Division, Great American 
Industries, Inc., Meriden, Conn., 
has joined the General Accounts 
Division of Doremus & Co. in the 
New York office, 120 Broadway. 
Mr. Stephenson has a broad back- 
ground in the publishing field, 
was public relations counsel for 
the Brewing Industry Foundation 
and served as senior information 
officer with the United States 
Treasury Department for several 
years. He is the author of a wide- 
ly read primer on police work, 
“Police Methods for Today and 
‘Tomorrow.” 


M. C. Ibers Jr. Will 
Join Pledger & Go. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Max 
C. Ibers, Jr. will become associ- 
ated with Pledger & Company, 
Inc., 639 South Spring Street, 
members of the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange, as of May 15th. 
Mr. Ibers was formerly in the 
bond trading department of Fair- 
man & Co. 


N. E..Power Plan 
Possibilities Of Interest 


The proposed plan of simplifi- 
cation of the New England Power 
Holding Company System will 
have an important effect on the 
securities of this system—particu- 
larly to holders of issues of Massa- 
chusetts Power & Light Asso- 
ciates, Massachusetts Utilities As- 
sociates, New England Power 
Association, North Boston Light- 
ing Properties, and Rhode Island 
Public Service Company, accord- 
ing to a description and analysis 
of the plan prepared by the Sta- 
tistical Department of J. Arthur 
Warner & Co. Copies of this an- 


alysis are available on request 
from J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City— 
ask for folder K. 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


Tax free in Pennsylvania 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 

















American-La France- 
Foamite Corp. 


Income Conv. 514% Notes 
due 1956 & Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 


ST. LOUIS 




















STIX & CO. 


509 OLIVE STREET 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Bell System Teletype SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

















SALT LAKE CITY 
—=———o— IIIS 


Specializing in 


AMALGAMATED SUGAR 
UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR 


Analyses Upon Request 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
160 MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 


BELL. SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 


N. Y. Analysts To Meet 


At the luncheon meeting of the 
New York Society of Security An 
alysts, Inc. to be held on Friday 
May 12th, there will be a round 
table discussion of “One-class 
Common Stock Recapitalizatio 
under the Holding Company Act” 
under the leadership of E. Ralph 
Sterling, Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane. 

On May 17, M. D. Miller off 
American Air Lines will speak on 





“Post-War Air Cargo.” 


| Meetings are held at 12:30 p.m 
lat 56 Broad Street. 
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We take pleasure 


MR. A. MOORE MONTGOMERY 


is now associated with us as Manager 
of our Clients’ Investment Department. 


in announcing that 





BOSTON ) 


May 9, 1944, 








LAZARD FRERES & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
44 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA 























i As An Investor you Need it . 
As A Taxpayer you'll Value It 


THE HANDY RECORD BOOK 


FOR INVESTORS AND TRADERS 
Long-&-Short Term Indicator) 


(With the ‘‘Automatic”’ 


or write for descriptive literature. 
1 00 ONLY 
——— POSTPAID 





KNOW at a glance exactly what your holdings are and what they cost— 
know instantly when each item becomes 

RECORD BOOK for Investors and Traders. 
and worry—make Income Tax determinations easier. 
BOOK fits coat pocket or safe-deposit box, has a durable cloth-bound cover. 
Send $1.00 for yours today and put yourself on a 


HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 


656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. ‘4 


“long term’’—with the HANDY 
It will save you work, time 
The HANDY RECORD 


**Know-as-you-Go” basis, 





(or at Leading Stationers) 








Much Excess-Profits 


Tax Litigation Looms 
Early Decisions Often Establish Trends 


By PETER GUY EVANS, C.P.A. 
Member of New York Bar; Lecturer on Taxation at Columbia and 
Rutgers Universities 


-= To date, only a few decisions involving the EPT (excess profits 
tax) have been rendered. That they are of great important cannot 


be denied. They are 


important to American 


investors holding 


equities in corporations which may get refunds as well as to man- 


agement and tax practitioners. 


t Early cases will give us first indications of the Tax Court's 


interpretation 
‘of the EPT 
law and the 
, extent of its 
approval or 
disapproval of 
the Commis- 
sioner’s reg- 
ulations. As 
‘decisions are 
handed down, 
a certain 
4 trend may be 
discernible. 
With each 
succeeding ad- 
judication this 
‘trend will be 
‘influenced ac- 
cordingly. So 
far, strong 
emphasis has 
been placed on the necessity of 
strict compliance with the statu- 
tory provisions and, particularly, 
_on restrictions in matters involv- 
‘ing relief under the so-called re- 
lief sections. 


$3 Billion In Claims 


» Nearly 31,000 claims for refund 
have been filed under the relief 
provisions, involving $3 billion. 
Of this sum, corporations can net 
‘only $1.7 billion. This is due to 
the fact that in most cases. the 
same income would be subject to 
normal tax assessment. 
What the final liquidation 
-amount will be is purely conjec- 
tural. However, due to “imagin- 
eering” and “guesstimating’” on 
these claims, fantastic refunds 
may result. 
'. It should be pointed out many 
claims filed with the Commis- 
| sioner will be abandoned as they 
are not based on good and valid 
grounds. On the other hand, many 
will be amended as only the year 
1940 is currently outlawed by 


Peter Guy Evans 


(@ -———-———------- a 


statute. This means that claims 
for 1941 and subsequent years are 
amendable, and new ones may 
still be filed. 

It will take many years to clean 
up these claims. After they are 
examined, some claims will be 
compromised and others will have 
to be litigated. Corporations 
which can prove the merits of 
their contentions will benefit. 


Invested Credit Case 


On March 27, 1944, in Journal 
Publishing Company v. Commis- 
sioner, (3 T.C. No. 65) the Tax 
Court ruled in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. The taxpayer, a pub- 
lishing company contracted in 
writing to pay a competitor over 
a vneriod of years $520,000, of 
which $50,000 was for assets and 
the balance of $470,000 for the 
seller’s promise, within certain 
limits, not to publish or otherwise 
compete. 


For the year 1940, the taxpayer 
‘in figuring its EPT credit for its 
first EPT return, based on in- 
vested canital, included as a part 
thereof 50%, of its daily average 
outstanding liability ($484,000) to 
the former competitor. The Com- 
missioner eliminated same from 
the taxpayer’s credit and assessed 
a deficiency of $2,750. 


Contract Not Note 


The Tax Court upheld the Com- 
missioner’s contention that such 
liability is not “borrowed capital” 
within the purview of the law. 
The contract executed between 
the parties was held not to be a 
‘*note.” The Judge pointed out 
that the elements of a note were 
lacking. Here, the taxvayer’s 
vromise to vay was conditional 
| upon the seller’s delivery of assets 

and seller’s refraining from pub- 














. « . in this case, however, 


% You may, 


business. Perhaps you will 


see what we can do for you? 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 10 


GOVERNMENT, 





EVERY DAY is 
“D-DAY” with us 


pas dy 
realize that cooperation with other dealers is mutually profit- 


able and have always conducted our business on this basis. 


sometime in the near future, have an inquiry 
in which you could use our services—if you do, we will be 


glad to demonstrate how high a value we place on such 


business-getting statistics, or you may need some other form 
of practical assistance in closing a transaction—in any case, 
you’ ll find that we understand your problems and are willing 
to go “all out” to complete the deal and make it advan- 


tageous to you as well as ourselves. 


, Next time you strike a situation where two dealers can 


do a better job than one, why not ’phone or teletype us and 


R. W. Pressp 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


MUNICIPAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
\ AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


stands for Dealer. We 


need some pertinent, live, 


” 


rich & Co. * 


744 Broad Street 
NEWARK 2 


RAILROAD, 
t 
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John G. Agnew Joins 
Blyth & Co. Staff 


Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SEATTLE, WASH.—John C. 
Agnew has become affiliated with 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 1411 Fourth 
Avenue Building. ‘Mr. Agnew in 
the past conducted his own in- 
vestment business in Seattle and 
prior thereto was with Harold H. 
Huston & Co. 


R. Cook Returns To Desk 


MIAMI, FLA.—Robert H. Cook, 
Vice-President of B. J. Van In- 
gen & Co., Inc., who was on spe- 
cial technical duty for the Navy 
Department, is now back at his 
desk at the firm’s Miami office, 
First Trust Building. 

NEE 


Tribke In Seattle 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SEATTLE, WASH. — John E. 
Tribke is engaging in an invest- 
ment business from offices in the 
Insurance Building. Mr. Tribke 
was formerly with the local office 
of Conrad, Bruce & Co. for many 
years. 





lishing or otherwise competing 
with taxpayer until Oct. 1, 1950. 
It did not meet the test of a note, 
but was merely a bilateral con- 
tract. 

Although this litigation in- 
volved primarily. the EPT, the 
Tax Court applied its reasoning 
end interpretation from an earlier 
decision, involving a_ contract 
calling for deferred payments. 

No doubt, further questions will 
arise as to what constitutes “‘bor- 
rowed. capital.” One of these will 
involve a decision on amounts ob- 
tained from factors. 





N. Y. Security Dealers 


To Hold Annual Outing 


The Annual Outing of the New 
York Security Dealers Association 
will be held on Thursday, June 
15, 1944, at the North Hills Golf 
Club, Douglaston, Long Island. 

The Club may be reached by 
Long Island Railroad to Douglas- 
ton (North Shore Division), or 
by Grand Central Parkawy to 
Commonwealth Boulevard, in 
Douglaston, and then north to the 
Club. 

Each member will be given a 
dinner ticket without charge. This 
may be used by either the mem- 
ber or one of his partners. Guest 
tickets, for which a charge of 
$4.00 each will be made, may be 
obtained only through a member. 
Application for guest tickets 
should be made to Alfred E. Loyd, 
the Executive Secretary, office at 
42 Broadway, New York City, or 
any member of. the Committee. 

Golf can be played all through 
the day; a new Governor’s cup 
will be placed in competition this 
year, along with the President’s 
cup. A number of other prizes 
will be presented including sev- 
eral door prizes. 

For the entertainment of those 
who do not play golf and who 
come out after the market close. 
there will be among other things 
a soft ball game at 6:00. Dinner 
will be served at 8:00. 

Members of the committee are: 
John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. 
O’Kane Jr. & Co.. Chairman: 
Irvin Hood, Cohu & Torrey; Wel- 
lington Hunter, -Hunter .&. Co.; 
Hanns E. Kuehner. Joyce, Kueh- 
ner & Co.; Stanley L. Roggenburg, 
Roggenburg & Co.; John F. Sam- 
mon, J. F. Sammon & Co.; Mel- 
ville S. Wien, M:' 

‘ t 


S. Wien & Co. 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Bulolo Gold Dredging 

| International Petroleum, Ltd. 
International Utilities 

Noranda Mines 

| Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


|; WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 WAnover 2-0980 











Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
Wew York Montreal Toronto | 














American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Ohio Match 
Lawyers Mortgage Corporation, Com. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 





Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 


























Franklin Shops 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
~ New Bedford Rayon “A” 


F.H. KOLLER & COMPANY 


INC. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 














SUGAR SECURITIES 


Favorable Current Earnings 
Prospect of Large Post-War 
Sugar Demand 


Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Specialists in Sugar & Sugar Securities 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5 

















Covered Wagon Co. 


($1.50 Cum. Conv. Class A Pfd.) 


Eitingon-Schild Co. Inc. 
British Type Investors, Inc.A 


We are principals—Brokers may trade 
for our account. 


S. R. Melven & Co. 


2 RECTOR STREET 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-7544 
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Northern States Power (Del.) 


6% & 7% Preferreds 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Taxation of Public Utilities— 
Here And In Great Britain 


By ERNEST R. ABRAMS 


In 1933 a special committee, appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the extent of governmental competition with 
business-managed enterprise, reported that no less than 225 types of 


business were enjoying Federal tax exemption. 


These ranged from 


banking to brooms, from the production of fertilizer to the manu- 


facture of furniture, from laundering to lumbering. 


In the past 11 





? years, due in® 


no small part 

to the New 

Deal’s attitude 

toward pri- 

vate enter- 

prise, as well 

as to the im- 

pact of a war 

economy, the 

number of 

government- 

owned enter- 

prises exempt 

from Federal 

taxation has 

expanded 

sharply, as 

have the fields 

: : in which they 

operate. Since 

Ernest R. Abrams saite than 465 

types of enterprise cannot ade- 

quately be examined within the 

confines of so limited a discus- 

ysion, this article will deal solely 

“with the field of public utilities+ 

primarily those rendering electric 
dight mas ff power service. 

At the close of 1932, the last 
year for which data was available 
to the committee, there were ap- 
proximately 1,900 communities or 
areas in the United States served 
by publicly owned electric sys- 
tems, municipal and Federal, with 
Federal projects comprised large- 
ly of those established in connec- 
tion with irrigation and reclama- 
tion undertakings. These Bureau 
of Reclamation projects sold their 
surplus power largely to irrigators 
and in communities within or near 
the irrigation districts. 

By the close of 1943, however, 
the aggregate of publicly owned 
electric systems in the country— 
Federal, State, District, Municipal 
and Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration cooperatives — was not 
less than 3,365, an increase of 
77.1% in 11 years. Moreover, 
most of these systems, with the 
exception of the smaller munici- 
pal plants, were actively compet- 
ing with privately owned power 
companies. 

There are three major reasons 
for this sharp increase in public 
ownership of electric systems in 
11 years. First, the Public Works 
Administration, established in 
June, 1933, was authorized to 
make grants of 30%, soon raised 








to 45%, of the cost of setting up 
publicly owned electric systems 
in all communities or areas de- 
siring them, with the balance of 
the cost on long- term loan at ex- 
ceedingly low rates. And many 
towns jumped at this gift from 
Santa Claus. Second, again start- 
ing in 1933, the Federal Govern- 
ment began creating huge multi- 
ple-purpose public power projects, 
which sold their so-called “by- 
product” electricity to commu- 
nities and co-operatives at subsi- 
dized rates, far below the com- 
plete cost of generation and trans- 
mission. Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Bonneville Dam _ and 
Grand Coulee Dam are notable 
examples. And, third, dur- 
ing the past four years, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, throygh enforcement of the 
“death sentence” during a period 
of abnormally high taxes ahd 
operating costs, has driven owner- 
ship of subsidiaries holding com- 
panies could not retain into the 
hands of communities, which 
could evade high Federal taxation. 

Most of the Federal power 
projects, particularly the earlier 
ones, were created for the pro- 
claimed purpose of establishing 
“vardsticks”’ to measure the “fair- 
ness” of private utility rates, al- 
though it long has been evident 
that they were but part of a cam- 
paign to socialize, so to speak, the 
privately owned electric light and 
power industry. An examination 
of the terms and conditions under 
which funds from the Federal 
Treasury were provided for their 
creation will indicate that they 
never were, nor were they intended 
to be, actual “yardsticks.” For one 
thing, these projects were not re- 
quired to pay interest to the 
Treasury on the public funds in- 
vested in them. And for another, 
they were not required to pay 
taxes to the Federal Government 
and, often, not even to State and 
local governments. 

Although the hire of capital 
embarked on the enterprise re- 
presents the largest single item of 
cost to privately owned electric 
utilities, since their capital is 
turned over once in a little less 
than six years, this forgiveness 


(Continued on page 1931) 
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Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
Inland Power & Light 6s 
Midland Utilities 6s 1938 
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The Post- “War Wage Problem 


. J. HAGGERTY* 


Secretary, oailbocaks State Federation of Labor 


To Strengthen Free Enterprise And Achieve Labor 
Objectives Labor Leader Views It Necessary “To Get 
Rid Of That Kind Of Exploitation Which Tends To 
Concentrate Income In The Hands Of A Few And 
Prevents The Great Mass Of Wage-Earners From 
Having The Purchasing Power To Buy The Things 
They Need For Daily Life’—Sees “No Valid Reason 
For Not Using Our Prodigious Productive Powers In 
Peacetime To Provide Better Homes, Better Food And 
Clothing, And More Adequate Medical Care, Finer 
Communities, And Richer Educational: And Cultural 
Opportunities For All” 


In considering the post-war wage problem it is essential to make 
a few prefatory remarks regarding the perspective which the Amer- 
ican Federa- 
tion of Labor ‘| work, the United States “can no 
has adopted | # 'longer rely on our favored geo- 
on the inter- ; < _ graphic position to maintain its 
national % national safety.” 
scene. At a A number of other important 
recent forum aspects of this entire problem 
held by the were likewise taken into consid- 
Federation. in eration, but the main concern has 
New York been and remains the whole ques- 
City, it was tion of security and the elimina- 
the unanimous _| tion of sources of friction that can 
opinion that — increase suspicion and lead to im- 
‘“‘the only perialistic adventures and war. A 
safety from most far-reaching decision 
war is the in- . 
ternational or- 
ganization of 
peace.” The 
leaders of the 





*An address delivered by Mr. 
Haggerty at the Conference on 
| Industrial Readjustments spon - 
| sored by the Southern California 
American | Management Council and held at 
Federation of | the University. of Southern Cal- 
Labor are convinced that in-our.| ifornia on May 6, 1944. 
shrunken | and Nu (Continued o on n page 1942) 


Inter preting All The Talk 
About A Post-War “‘Boom’’ 


When we read the frequent prediction of. political and business 
leaders that the United States is going to enjoy a substantial post- 
war boom, we often wonder whether the words “postwar boom” are 
not being ‘used in a rather loose and casual sense. For a boom is a 
sharp expansion of business activity, a period of abrupt economic 
growth, and it seems to us quite unlikely that in postwar days our 
industrial activity can be further® 





Cc. J. Haggerty 











rubber companies making 


expanded. 

(As a matter of fact, viewed 
objectively it seems obvious that 
we are having during this .war 
about as great a boom as our 
facilities can stand. We have full 
employment, an unprecedented 
national income, and a _ general 
acceleration of the economy prob- 
ably well up to all practical 
limits.) 


One hears talk for example, of | 


ithe 
'good the pent-up demand _ for 
tires, for the radio manufacturers, 
and for the manufacturers of re- 
frigerators, carpets, household ne- 
cessities and the like. But the 
point that we want to make is 
that while there may be a sub- 
| stantial boom in profits, depend- 
ing in part of course on the tax 
rates that obtain, it seems un- 
likely that there can be any fur- 








the boom years that are ahead ther boom in activity. For all of 
for the automobile business, for' these industries, and many more, 


Important to security HOLDERS OF 





Massachusetts Power & Light Associates 
Massachusetts Utilities Associates 

New England Power Association 

North Boston Lighting Properties 
Rhode Island Public Service Company 


Our Statistical Department’ has just completed a @escription 
and analysis of the proposed plan of simplification of the New 
England Power Holding Company System. 

This plan if approved will have an important effect on the 
securities of this System. 


OUR ANALYSIS IS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR FOLDER K — NO OBLIGATION 


ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
COrtlandt 7-9400 TWX-NY 1-1950 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Springfield Wellesley 
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}are at the present time working 
jat top capacity 
| employment. 


with maximum 
It seems incon- 
ceivable that for a decade at least 
they can exceed their present lev- 
els of activity and probably this 
is equally true in the field of 
transportation and in the field of 
distribution. For there is little 
doubt that our railroads are car- 
rying freight and _ passengers 
pretty much up to a capacity 
level; and our retail stores, de- 
spite victory models and merchan- 
dising difficulties, are reaching 
new peaks in their sales figures. 

So it seems to us that we had 
better be somewhat realistic in 
talking about a postwar boom and 
understand that the term is used 
primarily in connection with cor- 
porate profits rather than in con- 
nection with any visionary, fur- 
ther expansion of an already 
fully-expanded economy. For we 
may in the postwar years have a 
level of industrial activity that 
will be of the boom variety only 
when contrasted with the slower 
pace of the 1930s; it is almost in- 
conceivable that we will be able 
to maintain our today’s topmost 
levels of industrial production and 
employment in the foreseeable 
future. 

Corporate profits on the other 
hand may well forge ahead to 
new peaks, particularly if taxes 
in the future are to be materially 
reduced. Therefore, despite lower 
levels of activity we may witness 
better prices obtaining for com- 
mon stocks, once the readjust- 
ment is complete and investors 
conclude that the new readjusted 
levels of activity, profits and div- 
idends are going to be reasonably 
sustained: Certainly we would not 
proceed on the theory that any 
system or scheme presently 
known to man: can sustain our 
national income at current levels. 
But we would proceed on the 
assumption that even at lower 


i}economic levels, corporate profits 


may be better, dividends more de- 
pendable, and perhaps substan- 
tially higher levels may obtain fo 
common stocks generally. —Raiph 
E. Samuel & Co. 
rl 


RussimaGiech Pact 
Approved By British 


The British Government an- 
nounced on May 2, according to 
London Associated Press advices, 
that it had approved a Russian- 
Czech agreement for the admin- 
istration of liberated Czechoslo- 
vakian territory and at the same 
time disclosed that Britain and the 
United States had drafted pacts 
similar in principle with the ex- 
iled governments of Norway, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. The 
Associated Press added: 


“The Russian-Czech agreement, | 
previously approved by the United 
States, provides for the civil ad- 
ministration of liberated territory 
to be turned over to Czech au-/| 
thorities as rapidly as consistent | 
with military requirements. The] 
brief British delay in approval} 
was” attributed in’ responsible 
quarters to the time taken in con- | 
sulting the United States Govern- | 
ment. 

“The British-American plan} 
with respect to Norway, Belgium | 
and the Netherlands has been] 
submitted to Russia for approval, | 
but a reply has not been received | 
as yet.” 


Fashion Park Atwention 


A detailed study of Fashion | 
Park, Ine., is contained in a spé- 
cial circular prepared by Simons, 
Linburn & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York. Copies of this inter= . 
esting study may be had from the 
firm Jessa request. 


Fed. Screw Interesting | 
. Federal Screw Works common 
and rights offer interesting possi- } 
bilities, according to a memoran- } 
dum issued by Herzog & Co., 170 { 
Broadway, New York City. Copies. 
of this memorandum may be had 
upon request from Herzog & Co. 
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- President Coleman Of Canadian 
Pacific Points To Railway’s 
War-Time Accomplishments 


In Reporting To Shareholders The Company’s Opera- 
tions And Post-War Prospects, He Tells Of Canadian 
Government’s Plan To Monopolize Air Lines—Con-| 
demns The Pressure Groups Fostering State Monopoly 
And Destruction Of Free Enterprise—Points To His 


Company’s Part In Promoting Canadian Progress 


In addressing the shareholders at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company on May 3; at’Montreal, D. C. 


Coleman, the 
company’s 
Chairman and 
President, 
pointed out 
the railroad’s 
‘accomplish- 
ments in pro- 
‘mMoting the 
Dominion’s 
war efforts, 
and expressed 
strong opposi- 
tion to the 
Canadian 
Government’s 
project to op- 
“erate exclu- 
sively ‘the 
' transcontinen- 
tal air services 
‘within its ter- 
ritory. 





D. C. Coleman 


“Your directors have regarded | 


it as a privilege,” continued Mr. 


Coleman, “that all the resources | 


of your company should be de- 


‘voted to the achievement of vic- | 


tory Now that ultimate victory 
is assured, we may 


the continued success of yout 
company in fulfilling its share of 


the heavy responsibility of main-/t 


taining vital links of transporta- 
ition and communication — both 
within and without the boundaries 
of the Dominion. During the war 
years the tasks efficiently accom- 
plished by the Canadian Pacific 
have continued to increase in 
number and importance, culmin- 
ating in the record-breaking per- 


Will reverse at sn.all discount 


Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company 


Western Pacific R.R. Co. 





} Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Rwy. Co. 


ARBITRAGES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York i 


Telephone REctor 2-7340 








SUTRO BROS. & CO. | 
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justifiably | 
Nook back with satisfaction upen | 


formance of the past year.” 

Speaking of immediate pros- 
pects, Mr. Coleman remarked: 
“While the industrial activity of 
Canada has reached a very high 
level and while railway traffic re- 
flects this activity, I would not 
expect that gross earnings for the 
remainder of the year will con- 
tinue to show the same degree of 
improvement as in recent months. 
Many factors are involved, and it 
is not improbable that in certain 
classes of traffic decreases rather 
than increases may become gen- 
eral. If this should be the case 
and if expenses continue their up- 
ward trend, further improvement 
in the net results cannot be ex- 
pected, and the veak of net in- 
|}come will have been passed. 
Whether or not this should prove 
to be the case I can say without 
hesitation that-in keeping with its 
past achievements your company 
| will snare no effort to render to 
the nation the essential services 
for which it is responsible. 

“In each year since the com- 
mencement of the war, freight, 
| passenger and other railway traf- 
| fic has continued to expand. In 

his period your company has 
eiinported more than $15 million 
tons of freight and 55 million pas- 
séngers. This has represented a 
stupendous accomplishment, made 
possible by the free association of 
three important groups, each 
making an essential contribution 
to mutual Canadian interests. 

“First, there are the many pa- 
trons of the Canadian Pacific 
throughout Canada and numerous 
other parts of the world, who con- 
tinually rely on the varied and 
far-reaching services which your 
company has provided, and who, 
by their ready. understanding and 
acceptance of the difficulties of 
war-time transportation, have as- 
sisted in the maximum utilization 
of its equipment and facilities, 


“The second group embraces 
the employees of your company, 
numbering more than _ 75,000, 
whose wages and working condi- 
tions have set a high standard for 
Canadian labor. Their loyalty to 
the Canadian Pacific, their court- 
esy to its patrons, and their wil- 
lingness to accept the responsibil- 
ities of public office and give 
freely of their time in various ac- 
tivities for the welfare of the 
community have always been out- 
standing. 

“The third group to which I 
have reference, is made up of the 
investors, numbering more than 
200,000, who own the various se- 
curities and stock of your com- 





|pany. They are citizens of Can- 


ada, the United Kingdom, the 
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Railroad 


riod. 

It is considered more impor- 
tant that pending the adjudication 
of these appeals the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is going 
ahead with the voting on the plan 
by security holders. The ballots 
must be returned on or before 
June 10 and the results should be 
announced a month to six weeks 
later. In view of the large meas- 
ure of accord in evidence during 
the last stages of the proceedings 
before the ICC, there is every 
reason to expect that large major- 
ities of all classes voting will fa- 
vor the proposal. 

The present voting does not in- 
clude holders of the Denver & 
Sait Lake income bonds but the 
plan is so set up that it may be 
consummated either with or with- 
out their participation. They will 
vote separately later. In_ the 
meantime, the court has author- 
ized interest payments on the old 
Denver lhonds representing the 
interést earned for one year on the 
bonds*they will receive—the ef- 
fective date of the plan is Jan. 1, 
1943. Payment of this interest is 
expected shortly after the neces- 
sary delay of 30 days allowed to 
appeal the authorization. It is 
doubtful if any appeal will be 
made. 

While it is expected that the 
proceedings may now be expe- 
dited, there is little likelihood of 
the delivery of the new securities 
before mid-year 1945. This should 
make it the next major reorgan- 
ization to be consummated after 
North Western, Soo Line, and 
Western Pacific, all of which are 
expected to emerge from the 
courts this summer. From a tim- 
ing angle, then, the Denver bonds 
are looked upon as offering par- 
‘ticular speculative appeal at cur- 
rent levels. 

The Consolidated 4s, 1936, are 
finding particular favor. They 
are scheduled to receive $318.92 in 
new Ist 3-4s, $217.08 in Income 
414s, $321.60 in 5% preferred, and 
4.824 shares of new common 
stock. On the basis of the cur- 
rent when-issued prices for the 
new securities, and allowing for 
the interest payment recently 
authorized, these bonds, recently 
selling at around 50, would have 
an indicated value of approxi- 
mately 64, or an arbitrage spread 
of 28%. Considering the probable 
time element this appears as an 
unduly high spread, and merely 
the closing thereof, as the plan is 


There has been some feeling of hope that the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western reorganization may be accelerated from here on. 
The appeals of the company itself and of the subsidiary, Denver & 
Salt Lake Western are still pending in the courts, but the general 
feeling is that these appeals have little, or no, chance of success and 
that they will not be allowed to hold up settlement of the proceedings 
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Securities | 





for any particularly lengthy pe-® 








consummated, would afford an at- 
tractive speculative opportunity. 
This gives no consideration to the 
probability of materially higher 
values for the new securities 
themselves as consummation of 
the plan nears and prospects for 
dividends on the new stocks may 
more accurately be appraised. If 
by any chance the plan is upset 
the road’s substantial cash bal- 
ance would presumably be used 
to liquidate some of the claims, 
thus providing even better treat- 
ment for the Consolidated 4s. 


Purely on the basis of. past 
earning power the new Denver 
securities would probably not be 
entitled to sell at any materially 
higher prices than have obtained 
in recent markets. However, many 
rail men consider Denver an en- 
tirely different road than it was a 
few years ago, and with ample 
justification. For one thing, it has 
virtually been rebuilt, as has its 
connection, , Western Pacific, so 
that the rowte through the Dot- 
sero Cut-off,can now compete for 
the through ‘transcontinental traf- | 
fic. Even the Commission, dur- 
ing the reorganization proceed- 
ings, commented that the traffic 
potentialities of the Cut-off had 
not as yet been fully realized. 


The other highly important con- 
sideration is the vast expansion 
in steel mill facilities in the 
Provo, Utah, area, served by Den- 
ver. It is generally conceded that 
these plants will remain as a per- 
manent factor in the territory’s 
economy on a return to peace. 
Thus Denver will emerge from 
the war with some of the charac- 
teristics of an important trans- 
continental carrier and some of 
the characteristics of a heavy duty 
industrial road, with all of the 
favorable operating aspects of 
such business. There is a growing 
confidence that the road _ will 
therefore henceforth be on a per- 
manently higher earnings base 
and that this factor should be re- 
flected in security prices. 








R. C. Ingalls a Director 


Roscoe C. Ingalls has been 
elected a director of the J. G. 


White Engineering Corp., Gano 
Dunn, President, announced. Mr. 
Ingalls is a partner in the stock 
brokerage firm of Ingalls & Sny- 
der, 100 Broadway, New York 
City. 














REORGANIZATION POTENTIALITIES 
for Selected Securities of 


i Missouri Pacific System 


: Copies available wpon request 


McLAUGHLIN,: BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 
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| We wish to announce the removal of 
our offices to 


52 Wall Street, New York 5 


Our telephone number has been changed to 
HANOVER 2-9072 





l. hh. rothchild & co. 


specialists in rails 
Teletype: N¥ 1-1293 
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Railway Co. 


New Securities 
(When Issued) 





Canadian National 
Railways 
4's, 454s, 5s 


Province of Alberta 
4s, 44s, 5s, 544s 
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leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(“Old”’ issues) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1962 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
lowa Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 4s 1935 








Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
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POLLAK MFG. ~ 


1943 per share results 


Gross Income__-_-_--_-~_-~ $245.52 
Net Earn’gs before taxes 25.20 
18.24 

6.96 


Net Earn’gs after taxes_ 
Post-war reserves 
Net Earnings_—___--~~_~ 


Book Value 
Working Capital__-_--_- 
Recent price 


A new revised analysis based 
on 1943 operations available on 
request, 


Raymond & C0. 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 
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5s, 1952 
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Railway 
3s, 2002 
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SHASKAN & CO. 
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Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
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We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 
AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 


Cc. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-0510 






































We solicit your offerings or bids 


Savoy Plaza, Inc. 


2d Mtge. 3%-6% Income Bonds 
With or without Stock 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 
150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 17-2360 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-588 





A.M. Montgomery Is 
With Lazard Freres 


Lazard Freres & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, Members 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced today the appointment 




















A. M. Montgomery 


of A. Moore Montgomery as man- 
ager of its Clients’ Investment 
Departr ent. Mr. Montgomery 
has been in United States govern- 
ment service since 1941, originally 
as consultant on aviation to the 
Coordinator of Inter - American 
Affairs in Washington, and more 
recently as a member of the Price 
Adjustment Board of the Army 
Air Forces in New York. Prior 
to 1941, he was economist and 
director of research for Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


Ross R. Smith Now Is 
With Blyth & Co., Inc. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Ross R., 
Smith, for many years with Ar- 
thur E. Nelson & Co. as sales 
manager, has become associated 
with Blyth & Co., Inc., Old Na- 
tional Bank Building, 
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Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


We hear that earnings for the fiscal year will be sufficient to 


pay about 2% additional current and accumlated interest on London | 


Terrace bonds June I in addition to the 1%% fixed interest regularly 
paid semi-annually. This should place these first mortgage bonds on 


a 5% basis—yielding over 9% at 
3k oe i 


According to the New York 
“Times,” New York City hotel, 
supper-room and dinner business 
is off 21 to 47% as a result of the 
new 30% cabaret tax. Just how 
serious this situation will affect 
New York hotel earnings and the 
effect on hotel bonds is problem- 
atical. As an example, food and 
beverage sales during the last 
fiscal year accounted for $982,497 
out of a total income of $2,500,163 
at the Governor Clinton Hotel and 
$1,366,638 out of a total income 
of $3,259,916 at the Park Central 
Hotel. 

oo Oe CS 

Another newspaper article 
quotes Charles N. Blakely, Vice- 
President of the Fred F. French 
Co., as stating that more than 600 
tenants of the 2,800 apartment 
occupants in Tudor City are pre- 
paring to renew their fall leases. 
The Tudor City buildings, he adds, 
have been 100% rented since last 
fall and applications are more 


current market prices. 


@ 





|nmumerous than at any previous 
time. Units of stock representing 
the equities of these various Tu- 
dor City properties, located in the 
section in New York City from 
41st to 43rd Street, overlooking 
the East River, have been selling 
at very nominal sums, some below 
$1.00. That these units deserve 
investigation is evidenced by the 
experience of one of them called 
the “12th Unit,’ representing the 
equity of the Hotel Tudor at 302-4 
East 42nd Street. Last month 


showed earnings after income 
per unit. bias tor units promptty 


rose from $2.00 to $5.00. 
ae fs * 


a front page article in the New 
York “Evening Sun,” telling of a 
| steep revision upwards of com- 
mercial rents in New York. The 





these units were only $2.00 bid | 
per unit. Their statement for the | 
year ended Dec. 31, 1943, released | 


taxes of $38,368 of almost $4.00 | 


Again in the newspaper we see | 


Secretary of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Property Improvement was 
said to have on file statements 
from tenants that they were hav- 
ing their rents increased from 50 
to 100%. The article told of one 
tenant who had his rent raised 
from $6,000 to $15,000 per annum. 
The tenant offered to pay a 25% 
increase but was turned down. 
The tenant, it is said, has been 
/unable to find other space suit- 
able for his needs.—Looks bullish 
for commercial building real 
estate bonds. 

ke 





BS Bo 
| So far this year three New 


York City Real Estate bond issues 
| have been called at par—Hotel 
| Taft, Graybar Building and 1 
| Park Avenue. 
} ak 


Securities on Garages, selling at 
depressed prices now due to cur- 
tailment of garage business be- 
cause of rationing, might be 
looked into. This should be a 
lucrative business after the war. 
Low market bids in relationship 
to intrinsic value for this class of 
security is surprising. For in- 
stance, the 850 car, seven story 
Bowdoin Square garage in Bos- 
ton first mortgage bonds are only 
15% bid. First mortgage bonds 
outstanding are $700,000., so that 
this bid only places a value of 
$105,000 on the property. Moody’s 
latest report on the _ property 
shows net annual income of $177,- 
814 for the property and earn- 
ings on the bonds of over 11%. 


Bonds on Russeks-Fifth Avenue 
Store are attracting some atten- 
tion. The department store pays 
a rental based on a percentage of 
their gross business. With the 
upturn in department store busi- 
ness there should be good earn- 
|ings available for the real estate 
securities. Other department store 
bonds worthy of attention are 
Stern Brothers Department Store 
and De Pinna Fifth Avenue 
Building, both City Bank Farmers 
Trust issues. 








Brownell Again Urges 


International Bimetallism 


Chairman Of Board Of American Smelting And Refining 
Company Advocates Before House Foreign Affairs 
Committee The Restoration Of Silver As A Monetary 
Metal—Holds International Bimetallism Will Increase 
World’s Supply of ““Hard Money” 


Predicting a universal demand after the war for a return to 


hard money, Francis H. Brownell 
tors 
American 
Smelting and 
Refining Co., 
told a Con- 
gressional 
Committee on 
April 28 that 
monetary sta- 
bilization 
would be 
vastly _ facil- 
itated by the 
adoption of in- 
ternational bi- 
metallism. 
Testifying 
before the 
House Foreign 
Affairs Com- 
mittee in fa- 
vor of the 
Dewey monetary stabilization bill, 


Francis H. Brownell 


‘Mr. Brownell held that the pres- 


ent world monetary stock of gold 
is insufficient to permit a lasting 
return to the single gold standard, 
which broke down completely 
over ten years ago, mainly be- 
cause of the physical scarcity of 
gold. 

Pointing out that the world’s 
monetary silver stock is about 
6,000,000,000 ounces compared 
with world monetary gold store's 
of about 960,000,000 ounces worth, 
at $35 per ounce, a little over 
$3342 billion, Brownell empha- 
sized that international bimetall- 
ism is the cure for the physical 


searcity of the yellow metal. 


< 


of the “ 





, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 


By restoring silver as a mone- 
tary metal, and pegging its price 
as England pegged the price of 
gold, monetary silver would, in 
effect, be added to the supply of 
physical gold so as to provide an 
adequate supply of hard money 
without impairing or diminishing 
the full use of gold, and gold 
would continue to be used as 
much as under the single gold 
standard. For example, if the 
price of silver is pegged at $1 per 
ounce, the 6,000,000,000 ounces of 
monetary silver would have the 
same effect as increasing present 
world monetary gold to $39% 
billion, or about 18%. With silver 
at $1.50 per ounce, the increase in 
gold stocks would be 27%, and 
so on. 

Under his proposal, the govern- 
ments would offer to buy all sil- 
ver offered as well as gold, at 
specified prices for each, and to 
sell freely at the same buying 
prices, plus a very small “han- 
dling charge.” This would elim- 
inate, he said, the operation of 
Gresham’s Law, since fluctuations 
in the market prices of both met- 
als would become impossible and 
the market price of neither one of 
the two metals could move out of 
line, either with its mintage ratio 
or the ratio of each to the other. 

“There can be no doubt that it 
is just as feasible to veg the price 


of silver as that of gold,” Brownell 
told the Committee. “Great Brit- 





ain alone was able to peg the 
price of gold at a time when she 
possessed very much less finan- 
cial strength than either she or 
the United States has today. As a 
matter of fact, the United States 
alone, ever since 1934, has main- 
tained a pegged minimum price 
.of both gold and silver. Since that 
date it has bought more than the 
total new mine production of both 
metals for the same period and 
has acquired also most of the pre- 
viously mined fldating supply. 
But it has not attempted to main- 
tain a pegged constant price of 
either metal, since it will not 
freely sell either at the buying 
price, and in the case of silver, 
has changed its buying price at 
times.” 

Brownell warned that at the 
end of the present war mankind 
“faces the saddest and most dis- 
astrous of its many bitter experi- 
ences with inconvertible paper 
money” and predicted that the 
physical shortage of gold, which 
played a large part in the collapse 
of the exclusive gold standard 
during the thirties, will be more 
pronounced than ever after the 
war. This will arise, he said, from 
the great expansion in the volume 
of domestic and _ international 
trade that sooner or later will fol- 
low the end of. the war, and from 
the higher price level that pre- 
vails after all great conflicts. 


Mr. Brownell pointed out that 
statistics showed that during the 
50 years preceding the First World 
War, international trade, due to 
the increase in population and im- 
provements in production and 
transvortation, increased approx- 
imately 3% per annum. Normally, 
increase in international trade 
would continue as population in- 
creases and ease of communica- 
tion by air, or otherwise, becomes 
greater. Increased trade demands 
an increased volume of money, 
which cannot be supplied by gold 
alone. 

Advocates of international bi- 

(Continued on page 1940) 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Invasion still main topic of 
Street conversation—London 
market reflects more confi- 
dence—Suggest switches 
from present stocks. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


With the market snoring 
gently the only thing that 
makes for Wall Street conver- 
sation these days is the in- 
vasion. Customers all know 
somebody “high in Wash- 
ington” or have friends who 
know somebody who works 
for somebody who “knows” 
the answer to D-Day. Even 
newspaper shops are buzzing 
with the latest communiques 
about the Day. If the Ger- 
mans are half as jittery about 
the invasion as most of Wall 
Street then they must be in 
a fine fix. 

Another topic currently 
being kicked around. -cus- 
tomer’s rooms is the coming 
elections. To all and sundry 
Governor Dewey seems to be 
the white-haired lad who will 
lead the nation back to what- 
ever politicians say we have 
to go back to. So far, all the 
viewing with alarm and ob- 
serving with satisfaction is in 
the preliminary stages. After 
all, the election is still some 
seven months away and 
neither Dewey or Roosevelt 
are official candidates. 


HS Be od 


Meanwhile, the market is 
keeping its collective mouth 
shut, refusing to cue the next 
move. 

te %* ae 

Here and there a frightened 
bear covers a short line, or an 
optimistic bull buys a couple 
of hundred shares, but the 
sum total is practically nil. 
Tape chatters along for a few 
seconds, then dies. 

* 1K 2k 


Oddly enough, while our 
own market is having a quiet 
attack of jitters, the London 
market is acting as if it 
hadn’t a worry in the world. 
True, London prices haven’t 
done anything to speak of 
since last February when 

(Continued on page 1941) 
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crease in the amount of currency 
in circulation, it is obvious that 
a considerable amount of cur- 
rency has been hoarded. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the 
volume of notes in circulation of 
denominations of $100 and more 
increased from $1,952,000,000 at 
the end of 1940 to $4,099,000,000 
at the end of 1943. 

The volume of demand deposits 


of individuals has also increased: 


substantially, the bulletin con- 
tinues. Although the increase has 
not been as great as that of de- 
posits of business concerns, it 
amounted to about 25% from the 
end of 1941 to June 30, 1943. In 
addition to the 14.3 billion dol- 
lars of demand deposits individ- 
ulas also owned on June 30, 1943 
the bulk of the 31 billion dollars 
of time deposits in commercial 
and savings banks and in the Pos- 
tal Savings System. During the 
war individual bank deposits in 
all likelihood will continue to in- 
crease. 

The redemption value of United 
States Savings Bonds Series A to 
F and the par value of Series G 
outstanding on March 31, 1944, 
was over 31.9 billion dollars and 
further increases in this total are 
to be expected. Series A to E 
bonds are demand obligations af- 
ter 60 days from issue date, and 
Series F and G bonds can be con- 
verted into cash at one month’s 
written notice after 6 months 
from issue date of bond. 

From the above, it can readily 
be seen that the liquid assets at 
the disposal of individuals at the 
end of the war will be exceed- 
ingly large. In addition, indebt- 
edness of individuals has de- 
creased materially, thus improv- 
ing the individual’s credit stand- 
ing and enabling him. to obtain 
additional purchasing power. 

The huge amount of liquid as- 
sets can be a constructive or a 
destructive force. If, for some rea- 
son or another, the people should 
lose confidence in the future pur- 
chasing power of the currency, it 
would lead to a flight from cur- 
rency, bank deposits, and other 
monetary claims into real values. 
In view of the very great amount 
of purchasing power at the dis- 
posal of the people, such a devel- 
opment could set in motion a 
sharp upward movement of prices 
of commodities, equities, and 
other assets the people might re- 
gard as a hedge against inflation. 
It could also cause considerable 
embarrassment to the Treasury. 
If a large proportion of the Series 
E, F, and G bonds were to be sur- 
rendered for cash, the Treasury 
would have to rely primarily on 
the banks to obtain the necessary 
funds for this purpose. This would 
create new bank deposits, thus 
further feeding the flames of in- 
flation. 

Furthermore, a steep rise in 
commodity prices would cause an 
increased demand for bank credit. 
A period of rising prices is 
marked by a high degree of busi- 
ness activity. Since, however, the 
purchasing power of the funds ac- 
cumulated by industry and trade 
would be greatly reduced, addi- 
tional working capital would be 
needed by business for financing 
the production of the same vol- 
ume of commodities. Moreover, 
since in a period of rapidly rising 
prices it is preferable to be a 
debtor rather than a creditor, a 
material increase in loans from 
commercial banks as well as a 
substantial decline in savings de- 
posits could be expected. Under 
such circumstances, the banks 
might not be able to absorb all 
the securities offered by the 
Treasury and .the latter might 
even be compelled to adopt un- 
orthodox measures in obtaining 
funds for the redemption of the 
three types of savings bonds. The 
social and economic consequences 
of commodity price inflation 





would thus be far-reaching. They 
would set in motion forces that 
might ultimately undermine the 
economic and political founda- 
tions of the country. 


The huge volume of liquid as- 
sets in the hands of the people 
can also be a great constructive 
force and can contribute materi- 
ally to the maintenance of a high 
level of business activity and em- 
ployment. If the conversion from 
war to peace production is or- 
derly and is carried out with min- 
imum delay, if after the war the 
supply of consumers’ good is rap- 
idly increased, and particularly if 
the finances of the Government 
are handled along sound economic 
lines, it may be safely assumed 
that the people at large will use 
their liquid assets carefully and 
will spend them judiciously and 
over a period of time. This pur- 
chasing power will keep up the 
demand for commodities during 
the period of reconversion, when 
unemployment is bound to be 
large. Later on, when durable 
consumers’ goods again become 
available, it will enable consum- 
ers to buy large quantities of 
these products. 


If the people retain confidence 
in the currency and the supplies 
of commodities available for sale 
begin to increase rapidly at the 
end of hostilities, only a relatively 
small fraction of the total amount 
of Government bonds held by the 
general public will be offered for 
redemption before maturity. This 
indicates the compelling necessity 
of maintaining the confidence of 
the people in the soundness of the 
currency and of adopting all pos- 
sible measures to prevent a sharp 
increase in prices during and af- 
ter the war. If prices remain at 
approximately the present level, 
the purchasing power in _ the 
hands of the people would cause a 
tremendous but orderly demand 
for all kinds of commodities for 
a number of years. 


In discussing the postwar 
budget the bulletin states: Expen- 
ditures of Federal, State and local 
governments of between 25 and 
30 billion dollars a year require 
a much larger national income 
than this country was producing 
in the past. A national income of 
83 billion dollars, the prewar peak 
reached in 1929, when the country 
as a whole was prosperous, would 
now be tantamount to a serious 
depression and would place the 
Treasury in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. 


The money income of a nation 
is determined by the volume of 
production and services and the 
price and wage levels. Obviously, 
when prices and wages are high, 
the money income will also be 
high. The newly created deposits 
through the sale of a large portion 
of Government bonds to the com- 
mercial banks are _ purchasing 
power which is bound to have an 
effect on commodity prices. It 
may, therefore, be expected that 
commodity prices in the postwar 
period will be higher than in the 
thirties or even in the twenties. 
A price level as high as that of 
the thirties, unless accompanied 
by a very large volume of busi- 
ness activity, greater than can be 
foreseen at the moment, could not 
produce a national income suf- 
ficient to meet Government ex- 
penditures and to provide a mod- 
erate surplus for retirement of 
the public debt. It is, therefore, 
evident that it will be to the in- 
terest of the Government to pre- 
vent a sharp decline not only in 
the volume of business activity 
but also in prices of commodities. 
What measures the Government 
can or will take to influence busi- 
ness activity and the movement 
of commodity prices is a problem 
that ought to be given greater 
consideration than it has so far 
received, 





In appraising the effect of the 
war on the financial status of pri- 
vate enterprise the bulletin states: 

At the end of 1942 private long- 
term indebtedness was about 15 
billion dollars smaller than in 
1930, having decreased 17.4% 


from 86 billion dollars to 71 bil-| 
lion dollars. The debt service has | 


decreased even faster because of 
the refunding at low rates of in- 
terest that occurred during the 
last few years. Interest charges 
declined from $4,918,000,000 in 
1930 to $3,412,060,000 in 1942, a 
decrease of 30.6%. Another fav- 
orable development of the past 
decede, particularly of the war 
years is the fact that most mort- 
gages on urban as well as on rural 
real estate are being amortized. 
Short-term indebtedness has also 
shown a substantial decline, as is 
evidenced by the reduction in the 
amount of installment credit out- 
standing from $5,921,000,000 at 
the end of 1941 to $1,755,000 on 
Jan. 31, 1944. 

Bank loans, aside from those 

guaranteed by the Government 
and those which were made pri- 
marily for the purpose of financ- 
ing the war, have also shown a 
sharp decrease. Whereas at the 
end of 1930 loans of all member 
banks amounted to 23,870 million 
dollars, at the end of 1943 they 
amounted to only 16,288 million 
dollars, of which 1,914 million 
dollars constituted war-produc- 
ion loans guaranteed by War De- 
partment, Navy Department, and 
Maritime Commission through 
Federal Reserve Banks under 
Regulation V. 
_ Although the decline in private 
indebtedness was greatly over- 
shadowed by the tremendous in- 
crease in the Federal debt, it is 
bound to have a favorable effect 
on economic activity in the post- 
war period. In the first place, it 
will permit industry to sell new 
securities in the open market, if 
necessary, for the purpose of 
financing modernization of plant, 
utilization of new inventions and 
acquisition of plants constructed 
or financed by the Government 
during the war. Of equal impor- 
tance is the fact that there will 
be no wholesale foreclosure of 
urban and farm mortgages as was 
the case after the last war. True, 
some war housing built by the 
Government or financed under 
Title VI of the FHA may be aban- 
doned or have to be taken over by 
the Government. But war hous- 
ing may well be considered a 
part of the cost of the war. Farm 
mortgages at the end of 1942 were 
estimated to be 2,958 million dol- 
lars smaller than at the end of 
1930, while short-term indebted- 
ness of the farmers has also de- 
creased. This situation will en- 
able the farm population through- 
out the country not merely to ac- 
quire new machinery and other 
durable goods but also to make 
improvements on the property. 

In analyzing the implications of 
the short-term debtor position of 
the United States the bulletin 
remarks: At the end of the war, 
foreigners owning American as- 
sets will have two choices: either 
to withdraw their funds in the 
form of gold or to utilize their 
liquid assets over a period of time 
for the purchase in this country 
of commodities and capital goods 


for economic reconstruction. 


Which of these steps the foreign 
owners will take will depend pri- 
marily upon the movement of 
commodity prices in the United 
States, and particularly upon 
whether or not there is any agi- 
tation for further devaluation of 
the dollar in case no international 
currency agreement has been con- 
cluded. 


If for some reason, such as, for 
example, to alleviate the debt 
burden or to give the country a 
competitive advantage in the 
world’s markets, there should be 
a clamor for devaluation of the 
dollar, the foreign owners of dol- 
lar balances would immediately 
convert them into gold. Some, if 
not all of them, might even be 
tempted to liquidate their hold- 
ings of American securities, no- 








tably bonds, in order to. conver 
them into gold. Such a situation 
would be highly undesirable and 
would be fraught with danger for 
the United States. It would come 
at a time when the redemption 
of United States Savings Bonds 
might be taking place on a large 
scale, when the Government 
might have to rely extensively on 
the banks for funds needed to 
redeem the securities. The loss 
of monetary gold at that time 
would not merely reduce the abil- 
ity of the Reserve Banks to ac- 
quire new Government obliga- 
tions so as to provide the neces- 
sary reserve balances for the 
member banks, but would also 
have a definitely adverse psycho- 
logical effect. Hence, any fur- 
ther devaluation of the dollar, or 
even consideration of such a step, 
could have adverse effects on the 
economy of the country. Simi- 
larly, if commodity prices in the 
United States should increase 
very sharply, foreigners might 
prefer to convert their American 
assets into gold for utilization in 
other countries. 

An entirely different situation 
will prevail, however, if there is 
no intention of further devaluing 
the dollar and if commodity 
prices remain approximately at 
their present level. Under these 
circumstances, it is reasonable to 
assume that the foreign demand 
for American merchandise, par- 
ticularly capital goods, will be 
very great. At the end of the 
war only the United States, the 
British Empire and, to a lésser 
extent, Russia, will be in a posi- 
tion to produce capital goods on 
a large scale. The destruction in 
England caused by air warfare 
has been considerable and nobody 
can tell what further damage may 
be sustained before hostilities 
cease. The Soviet Union will be 
confronted for a long time with 
the task of reconstructing the 
western provinces, almost totally 
devastated during the war. In 
fact, for years to come the Soviet 
Union will be a large importer of 
capital goods. Hence, the United 
States will be the first country in 
a position to produce and export 
considerable quantities of manu- 
factured articles, notably capital 
goods. 

It may be taken for granted 
that in the initial period after the 
war the sale of durable goods, 
and particularly of capital goods, 
will be controlled by rationing 
and allocation. Despite this fact, 
there is a possibility that, in order 
to hasten economic reconstruction 
and to alleviate the acute shortage 
of food and other vital neces- 
sities, foreign governments may 
utilize dollar assets for large pur- 
chases in this country. It is also 
possible that in the post-war pe- 
riod there may be a_ further 
inflow of gold to this country, 
including sales of earmarked 
gold to the Treasury. Such a 
situation would not be desirable. 
While foreigners will undoubtedly 
utilize a portion of their liquid 
assets, it is not desirable for the 
United States to become again a 
large importer of gold or for the 
entire dollar assets of foreigners 
to be used up during the imme- 
diate post-war period. It would 
be to the interest of this country 
as well as the rest of the world, 
if ways and means could be found 
to finance foreign requirements 
for capital goods through loans or 
direct investments and to permit 
foreign governments to retain 
part of their short-term dollar 
assets for the purpose of strength- 
ening their currencies and meet- 
ing temporary maladjustments in 
their balance of payments. 

The liquid American assets at 
the disposal of foreigners can 
thus have either a favorable or 
an unfavorable influence on the 
economic and financial situation 
of the United States, depending 
on the circumstances. Their ef- 
fect will be determined primarily 
by the movement of prices in this 
country and the confidence or 
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NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number thirty-one of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Friends in need... 


I am rediscovering a lot of old 
friends. I have seen “‘neither hide 
nor hair’ of some of them for a 
number of years. They’ve been 
calling me up lately. Some of them 
have, apparently, just found out 
that I am associated with the 
Distilling Industry. There’s more 
humor in this than irony. I have 
friends in-need. There appears to 
be a whiskey shortage. 


The approach, over the telephone, 
is really very humorous sometimes. 
Here’s a sample. ‘“‘Well, old boy, 
how are you? Long time no see. 
How ya been? How are the kids? 
(Those kids are now grown up.) 
By the way, how’s about a case of 
liquor? Can you tell me where I 
can get it?” 

Well that’s one of the answers. 
Answers to what? The whiske 
shortage. I don’t mean their call- 
ing me up. I do mean that some of 
these friends of mine, along with 
other consumers, have never before 
bought a case of whiskey, at one 
time. Most of them have bought 
an occasional bottle. They are nor- 
mal, average men, and not “hard 
drinkers.”’ 


But now, when there is not a drop 
of whiskey being made, and when 
distillers are digging down into 
their reserve stocks, which were 
made in peacetime; now when dis- 
tillers have converted all of their 
distilling facilities to the making of 
alcohol for the Government; now 
when every distillery must, of ne- 
cessity, curtail the quantity of its 
rapidly depleting stocks, to whole- 
salers . . . now the consumer de- 


mand seems ta.increase unabated. 
And that does not seem to apply 
entirely to the Distilling Industry. 
It seems that when we Americans 
want something, we are willing to 
pay any price. This writer has had 
three offers of $1,500. within forty- 
eight hours for a 1941 model sta- 
tion wagon, which delivered for 
$1,112. more than two years ago. 
Just let me park it some place, and 
suddenly a man appears out of no- 
where, and says, ‘‘Mister, you 
don’t by any chance want to sell 
that station wagon, do you? I’ll 
give you $1,500. for it—cash.” 
The inexorable law of supply and 
demand! No station wagons are 
being made and there’s a big de- 
mand for them. Price is no object. 
So, I tell my friends that if each 
demands a case of whiskey (twelve 
bottles) and he needs only one, 
each has increased the demand— 
twelve times. And, if each gets his 
case, he’s hoarding and has kept 
eleven other fellows from getting a 
single bottle. And my friends don’t 
seem to get mad when I tell them 
that. They admit it. And they 
admit, too, that an excessive de- 
mand in the face of a shortage of 
any merchandise, plus the willing- 
ness of the buyer to pay “any 
rice,”” helps to create a Black 
arket. ( 
So what? So this! Let’s buy and 
hoard—War Bonds! 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CoRP. 


FREE —A booklet containing reprints 
of earlier articles in this series will be 


sent you on request. Send a t-card to 
me as of Schenley Distillers Corp., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. ., 





Sugar Stock Attractive 


Amalgamated Sugar Company 
offers attractive possibilities ac- 
cording to a detailed financial an- 
alysis of the situation prepared by 
Edward L. Burton & Company, 
160 South Main Street, Salt Lake 





City, Utah. Copies of this inter- 


lack of confidence that the gold | esting study may be had from Ed- 
content of the dollar will not be! ward L. Burton & Company upon 


further reduced, 


request. 
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Chicago Brevities 


La Salle Street firms have been discussing the recent flotation 
of $14,000,000 Cudahy Packing Co. bonds by a syndicate headed 


by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
vestment banking yy Ber Ei 


for it marked a milestone in the in- 
For 


the first time in any sizeable 


marketing all price maintenance measures were removed from the 
underwriting agreements on the issue. 


This drastic change, of course,“ 


is an outgrowth of the recent anti- 
trust activities of the Department 
of Justice, which have many lead- 
ing investment bankers worried. 
Although many other syndicates 
have tinkered with their under- 
writing agreements since the Fed- 
eral agency filed its brief last 
January, none went as far as the 
Cudahy group did. 

Two principal changes were 
made in the Cudahy contracts. 
All time limitations were re- 
moved, and no penalty clauses 
wer® included. In addition, there 





Cudahy offering. Thus far it is 
known that many firms are stu- 
dying the results of the experi- 
ment. 


The entire slate of candidates 
presented for officers and direc- 
tors of the Municipal Bond Club 
of Chicago were elected at the 
recent annual meeting of the 
group. S. E. Johanigman (The 


| Milwaukee Co.) was elected Pres- 


} 


was no attempt made to stabilize | 
|tors chosen were F. B. Carpenter 


the market by open-market oper- 
ations. 

Despite the changes, there 
were no instances reported of 
price cutting on the Cudahy ob- 
ligations, and it is generally 
believed that the syndicate man- 
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Recent Circulars On Request 


Poor & Co. “A” 


Detroit Harvester 
Common 


Steel Products Engineering 


Common 


Diana Stores 
Common 


We have Active Markets in all 
Chicago Traction Securities 


Straus Securities Company 


135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 





agers were Satisfied with the 
experiment. Of course, the test 
of such a changed agreement 
would be much stiffer in a de- 
clining market instea@ of a 
Sellers’ market, as at ecco 


ident; Floyd W. Sanders (Smith, 
Barney & Co.), Secretary, and 
R. B. Swazey (Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank), Treasurer. Direc- 


(John Nuveen & Co.), A. M. Hoff- 





man (Morris Mather & Co.), 
Lewis Miller (First National Bank 
of Chicago), Paul L. Mullaney 
(Mullaney, Ross & Co.), and A. G. 


Pickard (C. F. Childs and Co., 
| Inc.). 

Traders on La Salle Street have 
been carefully following the move- 
ments of Chicago; North Shore 
| and Milwaukee Railroad bonds, as 
reports indicate that a group of 


said that “after the initial ’ public the securities. 


offering the underwriters and 
dealers may severally determine 
the respective prices at which they 
may offer their own bonds for 
sale.” 

The reason why price stabiliza- 
tion measures were abandoned on 
the Cudahy offering, it is under- 
stood, was because the Depart- 
ment of Justice considered 
vestment bankers “on notice” of 
its position since the oral hear- 
ings on the matter, about 10 days 
before the Cudahy flotation. The 
Department made no effort to en- 
force its views earlier because it 
was considered that underwriting 
firms had not had suitable notice; 
but the oral hearings, it was held, 
furnished such notice. It was 
feared that a test case was im- 
minent if no change were made. 


Other investment bankers 
have been by no means unani- 
mous about what steps to take 
to avoid trouble with the Gov- 
ernment agency. Some have 
shortened the length of their 
syndicate agreements, feeling 
that a shorter period might be 
satisfactory to the Government. 
Others have dropped out penalty 
provisions. 


The next step will be to see 
how many other firms will adopt 
the drastic measures used in the 


in- | 


Settlement of the claims of un- 


derlying equipment certificate 
holders in the near future is ex- 
pected to pave the way for re- 
organization of the road under the 
Chandler Act. 
Reports on the Street are that 
a group of bus company execu- 


(Continued on page 1923) 





Trustees Accept Chicago- 
North Shore Offer 


The Chicago, North Shore and 
Milwaukee Railroad Company 
made an offer to buy in the equip- 
ment from the Trustees, who are 
the American National Bank, and 
the Trustees formally accepted 
that offer, it is reported. 


Paul H. Davis Co. to Admit 
McEwan And Trees 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Paul H. Davis 
& Co., 10 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, will 
admit George S. McEwan and 
Harry A. Trees to partnership in 
their firm effective May 11. Both 
have been associated with | the 
firm for some time, Mr. McEwan 
as sales manager of the invest- 
ment department. 





Earnings of the 
Oil Companies 


Our Investment Research Department 
has just prepared a brief analysis 
ci the petroleum industry which 
discusses the present international 
situation and gives current statistics 
on leading companies. 


Copy on request 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
and all principal exchanges 


231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 4 


Indianapolis 


New York Toronto 








Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, have prepared an interest- 
ing four-page brochure on Bay- 
way Terminal Corp. common stock, 
copies of which are available to 
dealers on request. 





Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, have for distribution 
comprehensive analyses, up-to- 
date earnings and current com- 
ment on Chicago North Shore and 
Milwaukee Railroad. Copies may 
be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. Also available is an inter- 
esting memorandum on current 
developments affecting Chicago 
Tractions., 





Caswell & Co., 120 South La 
Salle Street, have interesting in- 
formation available on request on 
Resources Corp. International, a 
holding company owning exten- 
sive timber lands in Mexico. 
Copies may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Faroll & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, have prepared _ recent 
analyses of Merchants Distilling 
Corp. common stock and Standard 
Silica Corp. common stock. Copies 
of these analyses may be had from 
Faroll & Co. for the asking. 








Sincere and Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, have for distribution 
special circulars on American-La 
France, Iowa Electric Light & 
Power, and Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, copies of which will be sent 
by the firm upon request. 





Straus Securities Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, have recent cir- 
culars on Poor & Co., Detroit Har- 
vester, Steel Products Engineer- 
ing, and Diana Stores. Copies of 
this interesting material may be 
had upon request from Straus Se- 
curities Co. 





As Thomson & McKinnon say 
in an analysis just issued on Tele- 
vision, the publicity being given 
to the almost unbelievable accom- 
plishments of radar and electronic 
devices has again directed atten- 
tion to Television and the role it 
will play when. hostilities have 
edased: To meet the demand for 
information on this subject, they 
have just issued a four-page arti- 
cle on Television, defining it, out- 
lining its development, its poten- 
tial’ market, covering what is 
known in connection with post- 
war planning, and listing a num- 
ber of companies, giving market 
comparisons and balance sheets 
comparisons. 


The first of the month, in con- 
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extensive timber lands in 
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Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


208 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
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Chicago Recommendations 


nection with their Planned Port- 
folio Service, Thomson & McKin- 


non’ released pamphlet No. 2, “A 
Weekly Dividend Check” (No. 1 
was entitled “A List of Low 


Price Equities.) Their last week- 
ly Stock Review covers Oil Com- 
pany earnings and leverage Trust 
issues in a general way, with spe- 
cific articles on United Cigar Re- 
organization, Philco and Super- 
heater. Their last weekly Bond 
Review has a survey on Bonds, 
dividing them into three cate- 
gories, those selling at 90 to 105, 
70 to 90 and 50 to 70, respectively. 

Any of the literature described 
above is available, without charge. 
Requests should be addressed to 
Thomson & McKinnon’s Statisti- 
cal Library, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Hicks & Price, 231 South La 
Salle St., have prepared an inter- 
esting analysis of Consolidated 
Gas Utilities Corporation common. 
Copies of this analysis may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





Webber-Simpson & Company, 
208 South La Salle St., will send 
complete, up-to-date information 
on Continental Commercial Corp. 
and Rieke Metal Products Corp. 
upon request. 





ATEN i eA Sate 
Meney In Circulation 
The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its custom- 
ary monthly statement showing 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion after deducting the moneys 
held in the U. S. Treasury and 
by Federal Reserve Banks and 
agents. The figures this time are 


those of March 31, 1944, and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including of course 
that held in bank vaults of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $21,115,488,125 as 
against $20,823,585,532 on Feb. 28, 
1944, and $16,249,773,305 on March 
31, 1943, and compares with $5,- 
698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just 
before the outbreak of the first 
World. War, that is on June 30, 
1914, the total was $3,459,434,174. 


Clark With Harris Hall 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Kenneth D. 
Clark has become associated with 
Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., 111 West 
Monroe Street. Mr. Clark in the 
past was a partner of Kenneth D. 
Clark & Co. of Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 
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Announcement that. the Cali- 
fornia Toll Bridge Authority will 
consider bids May ‘22 for the 
$56,000,000 San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay toll bridge revenue re- 
funding bonds means that, at this 
writing, the municipal market is 
scheduled to absorb § approxi- 
mately $85,000,000 in issues dur- 
ing the next 30 days. 


The total will be swelled to 
considerably more than $100,- 
000,000 in the event that the 
Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict, Neb., offering material- 
izes as per expectations. 

Even so, the volume of business 
now definitely in prospect greatly 
exceeds the comparable total for 
any 30-day period during the past 
several years. It compares, for 
example, with sales of about $16,- 
500,000 throughout the _ entire 
month of April. This figure rep- 
resents only the new issues sold 
by States and taxing units in that 
period and is exclusive of the old 
issues which reappeared on the 
market via liquidations, much of 
which was done with a view to 
reinvesting the proceeds in the 
Fifth War Loan offerings. 


The latter operation will get 
under way on June 12 and, if 
past precedent prevails, the 
prospect is for a virtual stand- 
still in other new borrowing 
activity, both municipal and 
corporate, while the drive is in 
.progress. For this reason, deal- 
ers probably view with con- 
siderable satisfaction the ex- 
ceptionally large amount of 
business now in sight over the 
next three or four weeks. 


In addition to the $56,000,000 
California bridge revenue refund- 
ing issue, set for May 22, the cal- 
endar of impending operations 
includes the following: $3,180,000 
Orleans Levee District, La., on 
May 16; $4,000,000 Buffalo, N. Y., 
$11,000,000 Chicago, IIll., school 
board, and $6,400,000 Erie County; 
N. Y., all three on May 24, and 
$2,040,000 Houston, Texas, on 
June 7. As for the Consumers 
Public Power District financing, 
this will probably involve about 
$42,000,000, with the proceeds 
being use@d in the redemption of 
the outstanding indebtednéss of 
eight of the district’s present 11 
operating divisions. 

Purpose of the $56,000,000 Cali- 
fornia Toll Bridge Authority of- 
fering is to provide for the re- 
demption of approximately the 
same amount of San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bride revenue serial 
and term 4s presently outstand- 
ing. While these bonds do not 
become callable until March 1, 
next, and at a premium of 5%, 
officials of the agency decided to 
negotiate the refunding at this 
time in order to take advantage 
of the current exceptionally fa- 
vorable money and market con- 
ditions. While this will involve 
double interest payments to 
March 1, next, the very low 
refunding interest rate now defi- 
nitely assured more than over- 
shadows the foregoing factor. 


As for the bridge itself, the 
fact that the amount of debt 
originally outstanding has been 
reduced to the extent of some 
$15,000,000 since June, 1939, in- 
dicates a formidable degree of 
earning power and economic 
security. As the refunding is- 
sue will obviously bear a con- 
siderably lower rate than the 
current 4% figure, the spread 
between gross and net revenues 
should be greatly widened. 


New York City Bond 
Prices Discussed 


Probably no other community 
in the country has a larger quota 
of “forecasters” than the City of 
New York. Practically every day, 
or so it seems, the local press con- 
tains reports to the effect that the 
municipal government is headed 
full speed toward “bankruptcy” 
or is already at the precipice. 
These dire predictions are usually 





Municipal News & Notes 


given widespread publicity in 
other parts of the country because 
of the pre-eminent position held 
by the city and in consequence of 
'the wide distribution of its metro- 


| politan dailies. They usually em- | 





}anate from responsible sources, | 


isuch as civic associations, etc., a 
fact that lends weight and cred- 
ence to their contents. It is true, 
moreover, that some parts of the 
investing public, not being fully 
acquainted with the circumstances 
which give rise to these ‘“fore- 
casts’, are inclined to accept them 
at face value. It is little conse- 
quence that the issues involved 
have no bearing on the credit 
structure of the city as such, par- 
ticularly with respect to its debt- 
paying ability and outlook. In- 
deed, oftentimes the nature of the 
terminology used employed in 
these criticisms is of such char- 
acter as to imply a threatened 
condition not even intended by 
their authors. 

This to the contrary, it seems 
indisputable, as John S. Linen, 
Vice-President of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, pointed 
out in a recent address, that much 
of this adverse and generally un- 
warranted publicity is responsible 
for the paradox which finds New 
York City bonds quoted on more 
generous yields than those ob- 
tainable on “decidedly inferior 
credits and risks in the field of 
municipal government.” 

Speaking on “New York City 
Bonds—A Tax-Exempt Invest- 
ment”, before a meeting of the 
Savings Bank Bond Men of the 
State of New York in New York 
City on May 3, Mr. Linen em- 
phasized the unfortunate conse- 
quences flowing from the periodic 
application to the city of such 
terms as “threatened bankruptcy, 
default, financial crisis, pending 
disaster, a grave outlook”. After 
noting some of the “dire threats 
and predictions” that have been 
made regarding the city’s finan- 
cial outlook during’ the past dec- 
ade, Mr. Linen made the follow- 
ing comment: 

“In spite of these dire threats 
and predictions, New York City 
has gone on from year to year 
paying for its relief costs out 
of current income, balancing its 
budget, avoiding refunding of 
all serial maturities, maintain- 
ing full sinking fund require- 
ments, reporting satisfactory tax 
collections and making reason- 
able creditable progress in the 
retirement of debt.” 

While disclaiming any desire of 
being critical of the sources of 
such “bad publicity”, Mr. Linen 
analyzed some of the forecasts in 
the light of actual developments. 
Among these was the “prediction 
of Jan. 30, 1939, that the city faced 
not only an unbalanced budget 
unless economy and_  retrench- 


cial crisis impended likely to be 
worse than that leading to the 
edge of bankruptcy in 1932 and 
1933.” 

Actually, Mr. Linen observed, 
“it is a matter of record that dur- 
ing the critical year 1939-1940 
there was reported a surplus of 
revenues of approximately $6,900,- 
000, which was transferred to the 
tax deficiency account as provided 
by the (City) Charter.” 


The second factor believed re- 
sponsible for the greater yields 
obtained on New York City bonds 
as compared with comparable and 
even less favorable credits, con- 
cerns the large amount of city 
bonds outstanding. In this respect, 
Mr. Linen stated as follows: 


“The other factor mentioned as 
responsible for the low prices pre- 
vailing on New York City bonds 
was the large amount of debt out- 
standing. At the end of the last 
fiscal year, June 30, 1943, the city 
had a total funded debt aggre- 
gating $2,962,806,834. This repre- 
sented over 16% of all State and 
municipal debt estimated as out- 
standing on the same date by the 





U. S. Treasury. The amount of 
such debt was $18,406,000,000. 


ments were effected but a finan-; 
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Chicago Brevities 


(Continued from page 1922) 


tives have been accumulating the 


bonds with a view to eventual | 
control of the electric interurban | 


line by the bus company. The 
men involved have admitted buy- 


ing the bonds, but say that their | 
interest is merely on an invest-| When the equipments are 


ment ‘basis. 


Other stories, that a large in- 
surance company was also in- 
terested, have stimulated the 
market for the Nerth Shore ob- 
ligations. First mortgage bonds, 
which sold for as little as $3 a 
few years ago, are now approxi- 
mately $36, and first and re- 
funding bonds which were down 
to $1.50 are now close to $30. 


The American National Bank | establishments at*Great Lakes and 


and Trust Co. of Chicago, as suc- 
cessor equipment trustee, has in- 
dicated acceptance of an offer 
tendered by the railroad trustees 
for settlement of the underlying 
equipment certificates 
about 50% 
ment. 

The certificates have been in 
default for 10 years. Since 1935 
partial interest payments have 
been made on the 54% to 6% 
equipments. 

The offer of the. railroad trus- 


tees was on the following basis: 


Series E certificates, 100%; 


covering | 
of the road’s equip- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


series F-1, 80%: series F-2, 
nothing; series G, 80%. None 
of these settlements would in- 
clude accrued interest. Court 
approval of the settlement is 
necessary. 


'cleared, the way will be open for 
reorganization of the line, which 
went into receivership in 1932. 
Recent earnings of the road have 
been very satisfactory, with heavy 
Army and Navy business to sub- 
|'urban military and naval estab- 
| lishments. Reports that the Gov- 
/ernment intends to maintain the 





'Fort Sheridan increase the pos- 
sibilities that the suburban car- 
rier will continue to do well after 
the war. 


Hugo Moses With Enyart 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hugo Moses, 
| formerly with Webber-Simpson & 
Co., is now connected with Enyart, 
| Van Camp & Co., Inc., 100 West 
| Monroe Street. 











“It is not, I believe, generally 
realized that 32% of the total 
debt cf New York City is held 
by its own sinking and pension 
funds. Actually on June 30 last, 
the city sinking funds held 
$481,880,850 and the pension 
and retirement systems, under 
the jurisdiction of the City 
Comptroller, held $465,641,854. 
Thus, the amount of New York 
City bonds in the hands of the 
public was $2,015,284,130. 

Continuing, he said: 


“The law of supply and demand 
asserts itself here, and where we 
find the doors closed to New York 
City bonds or rigidly limited in 
the amount that will be purchased 
or held because of doubts or prej- 
udices engendered by bad pub- 
licity, the effect becomes the more 
accentuated. Except for these rea- 
sons there is no satisfactory ex- 
planation why New York City 
bonds should sell at terms which 
in many cases are lower than ap- 
ply to decidedly inferior credits 
and risks in the field of municipal 
investments. 


“It is true also, of course, that 
during the years 1939 and 1940, an 
extraordinary number of New 
York City bonds were _ issued. 
Since January, 1942, however, the 
market has had an excellent op- 
portunity to absorb and quite 
fully digest the excessive amount 
of bonds issued in the two and a 
half years preceding. Included in 
this amount was approximately 
$300,000,000 of corporate stock is- 


sued in connection with the ac- 
quisition of the subway proper- 
ties. 

“In view of the better place- 
ment which has eccurred dur- 
ing the past 3 years, it is sur-, 
prising to many of us that the 
price on New York City ob- 
‘ligations is not in more favor- 
able relation to various other 
issues in the market.” 


j e J 
Bodine In Phila. 
| 


To Form De Haven & 
Townsend, Grouter & 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—As of 
May 22nd, 1944, the New York 
Stock Exchange firms of Crouter, 
Bodine & Gill and De Haven & 
Townsend will be dissolved and 
De Haven & Townsend, Crouter 
& Bodine will be formed. The 
new firm will maintain its Phila- 
delphia office in the Packard 
Building and will ‘also have a 
New York office at 30 Broad 
Street. 

Partners’ will be Gordon 
Crouter, member of the Exchange, 
Walter T. De Haven, Robert C. 
Bodine, Philip W. Townsend, Ex- 
change member, William D. 
Townsend, John Harrah Wood, 
general partners, and Logan B. 
Gill and William J. McCahan, 3rd, 
limited partners. 

In addition to its membership in 
the New York Stock Exchange 
the new firm will have member- 
ships in the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange, and New York Curb 
Exchange. 


De Haven & Townsend is one 
of the oldest investment houses 
in Philadelphia, having been 
formed in 1874. 





ee 


Reports Available 


Butler-Huff & Co. of California, 
210 West Seventh Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif., have interesting re- 
ports on 137 insurance companies 
and banks, copies of which are 
available without charge to in- 
vestment dealers, banks, insur- 
ance companies and other finan- 
cial institutions. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
Also available on request are cur- 
rent brief studies of the Hanover 











Fire Insurance Company and the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Board of Trade 
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Investment Securities 


Public Utility Railroad 
Industrial Municipal Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets 
in the Leading Over-Counter Securities 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 
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Specialists in 


Chicago North Shore 


AND 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Comprehensive analyses, up to date 
earnings and current comment avail- 
able on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 
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a, SEATS it ST 
SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 
We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of securi- 
ties, providing investment dealers 
with attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining no retail de- 
partment of our own, we compete 
in no way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively. Correspondence 
invited. 7 


FLOYD D. CERF CO. 


Exclusively Wholesalers and Underwriters 
120 Seuth La Salle Street 


Chicago 3 


Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument; Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Brockway Motors; 
National Airlines; Chicago and 
Southern Airlines; American Ex- 
port Airlines; Northeast Airlines, 
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| Nat’l Bank of Tulsa 

| Monarch Fire Ins. Co. 

| Koehring Co. V.T.C. 

| Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. 

| Compo Shoe Mchy. Com. & Pfd. 
| Old Line Life Insurance 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 





LOEW I & CO. 


Chicago: State 0933 
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National Tool 

Consol. Water Power & Paper 
Central Elec. & Tel. Pfd. 
Northern Paper Mills Com. 
Hamilton Mfg. Class A & Com. 
Weyenberg Shoe 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 








Wisconsin Brevities 


Globe Steel Tubes Co. of Milwaukee, reported net earnings for 
1943 of $488,200 after setting aside from earnings the sum of 
$100,000 as a reserve for possible renegotiation of war contracts, 
losses through contract terminations’ and other contingencies and 


after providing $352,525 for depreciation and amortization. 


State 


and Federal income and excess profits taxes payable are estimated 





to be $2,025,000, 
basis $175,000 for post-war re- 
fund of Federal excess profits 
taxes was added to income and 
entered on the books as a special 
asset. Sales volume in 1943 in 
both tonnage and value: was the 
highest in the companys history 
but, due primarily to higher wages 
and the type of business booked, 
earnings were approximately 13% 
lower than in 1942, being $1.73 
per share on the 282,084 shares of 
common stock outstanding as 
compared with $1.99. 


Net current assets as of Dec. 31,, 


1943, totaled $1,827,017 as com- 
pared with $1,921,715 Dec. 31, 
1942. Cash and U. S. Government 
notes on hand at the end of the 
year (in addition to sufficient tax 
anticipation notes to cover the 
entire Federal tax liability) 
amounted to $1,755,704 as com- 
pared with $1,044,689 the pre- 
vious year. Accounts and notes 
receivable declined $181,048. In- 
ventories in anticipation of quick- 
er deliveries on raw material and 
supplies, were reduced from $2,- 
556,150 to $1,666,137. Bank loans 
under “V” Loan Bank Credit 
Agreement, were reduced from 
$2,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


The book value, or net worth 
of the company as of Dec. 31, 1943, 
was $4,868,282 which is equiva- 
lent to $17.26 per share of capital 
stock; of the latter amount, $6.48 
per share-is represented by net 
current assets. Dividends totaling 
$282,084, or $1 per share were 
paid during 1943 and a dividend 
of 25 cents per share was paid 
March 13, last. 

Wisconsin Investment Co., Mil- 
waukee, as of March 31, 1944, re- 
ports net asset value of $3.19 per 
share. The latter compares with a 
net asset value of $3.01 per share 
reported on Dec. 31, 1943, and 
represents an increase of 6%. The 
asset value per share is, as usual, 
computed on the basis of current 
prices for security holdings plus 
brokerage on the same. Net profit 
for the three months ended March 
31, 1944, was $6,373, before giving 
consideration to net profit on sales 
of securities amounting to $62,362 
and credited directly to earned 
surplus, less a provision of $19,- 
740 for estimated taxes applicable 
thereto...Cash and Governments 
as of March 31, 1944, totaled 
$164,334, 


Wisconsin Bankshares’ Corp., 
Milwaukee, at Dec. 31, 1943, had 
investments in the capital stocks 
of six operating national banks 
and one trust company. In Feb- 
ruary, 1944, one bank was sold, 
the proceeds exceeding the net 
book value at Dec. 31, 1943. The 
investment in operating banks 
and the trust company as of Dec. 
31, 1943, is stated at $26,110,549. 
The company reported a net in- 
come for 1943 of $875,276, after 
State and Federal income taxes, 
as against $620,766 for 1942. Div- 
idends of 25 cents per share were 
paid in both years, entailing an 
outlay of $486,147 and $488,816, 
respectively. Cash and Govern- 
ments on hand at the end of the 
year totaled $1,583,838. 
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We are interested in: 


Chgo. Milw. & St. Paul 
“Rock Island’’ 
Missouri Pac. 


GIVAN COMPANY 


UNDERLYING SECURITIES 
First Wisconsin Nat’] Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Tel. Daly 3237 Tele. MI 592 


Investor Criticizes 
Preferred Dividend Cut 
By Cotton Mills 


Editor: 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
Last summer there appeared in 
the business press quite a number 
of letters from stockholders who 
thought they were not being giv- 
en a fair deal in the matter of 
dividends, treatment at _ stock- 
holder meetings and etc. In our 
section of the country this condi- 
tion has certainly not changed for 
the better. 
Last January nearly all of the 
southern cotton mills who have 
for years paid 7% on their pre- 
ferred stock cut the annual divi- 
dend to 5%. In the past those in 
touch with conditions in the tex- 
tile industry know it has been of 
a prince or pauper class. Many 
times we stockholders have wait- 
ed a year or more for our divi- 
dends on our cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. We can truthfully 
say that we waited with much 
patience. 


When legislation which we 
stockholders thought unfair and 
unwise was proposed they rallied 
to the support of management. In 
other words for years we have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the management. 


About Jan. 1, we began to get 
notices from the mills that we 
could sell our stocks to the mills 
or take a cut of 2% in our returns 
on the preferred stock. In other 
words we must risk our money 
on a 5% basis. It was our opinion 
that the eastern selling agents for 
the mills were behind the cut. 
They usually own large blocks of 
common stock in the mills. It was 
also our belief that they did not 
know the feeling of the local 
holders of the stock. At the re- 
quest of several stockholders I 
wrote a number of mill presidents 
predicting that the cut would 
cause the Textile Union to rush 
their demands for more pay. I 
wrote them that in the end the 
cost would be much more than 
the small amount saved. My pre- 
dictions have come true in several 
cases already. The long threat- 
ened call on the mills for the 
higher wages has arrived. One 














mill With 4,000 shares of the new 
5% Preferred stock saved only 


$8,000 per year by the reduction. 
Stockholders protests to the pres- 
ident of this mill were coldly ig- 
nored. My prediction made to 
him has proved true and the mill 
has been closed for weeks by a 
strike. The increase in wages 
asked is many times the amount 
taken from the preferred share- 
holders. 

Naturally the union rejoiced at 
the reduction in the 7% dividend 
rate as it placed a weapon in their 
hands which was unexpected but 
which they know how to use. 
When war times have passed 
these high wages and 5% stocks 
will seek their level and I do not 
think it will be near par in either 
case. I am willing to wager that 
most of these will drop in price 
until they reach about a 7% bas:s. 

The mills were not forced by 
poor earnings to make this cut 
and the amount saved is rela- 
tively very, very small but the 
good will and support lost may 
loom large in future days. Why 
American. management often 
called the -world’s best, makes 
such blunders at times is beyond 
my comprehension. Forbes says 
there are 15,000,000 holders’ of 
common and preferred stocks in 
hthis country and other millions of 
holders of corporate, national, 
state and city bonds to say nothing 
of 15,000,000 home owners and 
45,000,000 of savings bank deposi- 
tors. What a power these people 
could be in support of our way of 
business life! What influence they 
could wield for a conservative, 
common sense and fair system of 
rules and laws under which our 
business, both large and small, 
could operate. How foolish is man- 
agement to forget this fact and 
antagonize these people! Does 
management think the pension 
schemes and etc. they vote them- 
selves at the expense of the stock- 
holders are going unnoticed by 
these millions of shareholders 
and other millions of workers, 
both organized and unorganized? 
Do they not know that they are 
putting e best kind of ammu- 





nition in*the hands-of the radical 
element and others who would 
change, if not destroy, our way of 
business and then social life! 


S. CRAIG LITTLE 
392 E. Main Street, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
April 27, 1944. 


Study of N. Y., N. H. & H. 

An original analysis of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. has been prepared by A. W. 
Benkert & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City, with particular 
reference to the reorganization 
plan just approved by the U. S. 
District Court and the treatment 
accorded to the holders of the old 
securities. According to the firm, 
thousands of investors in the 
Metropolitan areas of the East are 
holders of New Haven securities 
and the vast majority of them 
have no clear picture of the pres- 
ent situation.. se 

It is pointed out that banks and 
financial. institutions generally 
have been in the past and still are 
holders of many millions of dol- 
lars of New Haven bonds; that 
many of them, however, have 
been forced to sell their bonds as 
a result of forced liquidation of 
closed banks and other financial 
institutions and generally are pro- 
hibited from buying them under 
existing laws and regulations and 
that as a result, purchases of the 
bonds are now confined to the 
general public. The number of in- 
vestors sufficiently well-informed 
to understand the situation is so 
small that the old securities are 
still selling at or near bankruptcy 
prices. 


Copies of the analysis may be 
had upon request from A. W. Ben- 
kert & Co., Inc. 


Miles With Loewi & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—John E. 
Miles has become associated with 





Loewi & Co;; 225 East Mason 
Street. 


in- 
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expanded 
dustrial 
tivity, 
though 
some in- 
stances, they 
have been 
hampered by 
inability to 
obtain proper 
re placements 
of equipment 
and vital ma- 
terials, no rad- 
ical changes in 
methods or in 
operations 
will be re- 
quired of 
them when the 
change over 
to peace time 
conditions comes about. More- 
over, unlike the period immedi- 
ately following the end of the last 
war, the utilities will not be con- 
fronted with the serious effects 
of inflationary prices, and the 
consequent need for higher rates 
to offset this situation will be 
much less pronounced in the com- 
ing post-war era than they ex- 
perienced in the last. 

When World War I ended, the 
public service corporations, as a 
whole, were compelled to pay 
substantially increased prices for 
materials and wages, because of 
the run-away inflationary policy 
of the time. Their rates, in most 
cases, were left unchanged during 
the war, with the result that they 
suffered severe setbacks in net 
revenues. There was a corre- 
sponding impairment of the credit 
of many small! utilities. The se- 
curities of these small companies 
underwent a severe decline, par- 
ticularly those of traction com- 
panies, and in the face of increas- 
ing demands for their services 
and the pressing needs for plant 
expansions, they were handi- 
capped in bidding for funds in 
the capital market. Thus, in 1920, 
new*offerings of long term public 
utility securities were but $218,- 
000,000, of which a considerable 
portion were issues of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the large holding 
companies with well established 
credit. In 1922, offerings exceeded 
$632,000,000. Though in 1920, the 
new issues of public utility stocks 
amounted to but $6,400,000; in 
1922 the amount exceeded $300,- 
000,000. 

It required a period of from three 
to five years to restore the utilities 
to their growing popularity that 
started before the war. The pub- 
lic service commissions through- 
out the country gradually permit- 
ted. higher utility rates to meet 
the conditions of increasing costs 
and the enlarged demands for 
utility services. All this led to a 
period of rapid expansion of plant 
facilities and a wild rush to con- 
struct new projects and to organ- 
ize new utility corporations. It 
was in this period that the public 
service holding companies at- 
tained their ascendancy in the in- 
dustry. Small utility concerns, 
many of which had been financed 
mainly from local sources, and 
had been unable to expand be- 
cause their size did not permit 
them to enter the metropolitan 
capital markets, were absorbed by 
various holding companies. Many 
of these were newly organized for 
this particular purpose. The pyr- 
amiding process followed,—and 
with the unbridled competition to 
acquire and construct plants, the 
momentum of the movement got 


out of hand. The result, as is well 
known, was the culmination in 
the 1930-1933 period of a series of 
‘financial reverses, and the final 


A. M. Sakolski 





- Post-War Outlook For Utilities 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 
City College, New York 


Of all lines of economic activity, the Public Utility industries of 

the country will be faced with fewer and less difficult problems of 

reconversion after hostilities cease. The war has brought about only 

minor changes in their plants, equipment and sources of revenue. 

Though there may have been substantial alterations here and there 

in the character and extent of their service demands due to vastly 
& 





| passage by Congress of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act. 

When the present war ends, 
public utility companies ‘of all 
kinds, with the exception of tran- 
sit companies will, almost without 
exception, be in a sound and well 
fortified financial condition. Not 
only have there been practically 
no rate increases to compensate 
for rising costs of labor and ma- 
terials, but residential rates have 
been decreasing since hostilities 
started abroad in 1939 at the same 
pace as before. In addition, there 
appears to be little or no demand 
for rate reductions. Moreover, the 
machinery of rate regulation is 
now better oiled and operates 
more smoothly and with less de- 
lay than in the earlier period. The 
state regulatory commissions have 
the advantages of more experi- 
ence and better expert guidance 
than formerly. 


As pointed out by William A. 
Prendergast, former chairman of 
the Public Service Commission of 
New York, in his book, “Public 
Utilities and the People’: “The 
commissioners as a whole, while 
faithfully guarding the public in- 
terest, have sought to promote the 
efficiency of the utility companies 
and to maintain the credit of 
those companies. They have been 
mindful of the fact the free 
flow of capital into the utilities 
is essential to their expansion and 
to the public welfare. They have 
not lost sight of the fact that, 
whatever temporary conflicts of 
interest there may be between the 
public and the utilities, there is a 
long-range fundamental identity 
of interest. The orderly, well- 
considered, and generally impar- 
tial regulation of utilities under 
the commission is in startling 
and agreeable contrast to the hap- 
hazard, chaotic regulafion by di- 
rect legislation or by municipali- 
ties which prevailed in the earlier 
days.” 

Another financial advantage 
which the utilities’ will have in 
the post-war period to come is the 
generally lower scale of fixed in- 
terest charges. Not only are in- 
terest rates on new capital lower, 
but the large amount of refund- 
ing of outstanding obligations 
which has taken place since 1933 
has placed many of the utility 
companies in a sound financial 
condition,—-well fortified against 
any business or financial depres- 
sion that may come about after 
the war. The tabulations of the 
“Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle’” disclose that during the 5- 
year period, 1939-1943 inclusive, 
more than three and a half bil- 
lion dollars of long-term bonds 
were issued and publicly offered 
by utility companies solely for re- 
funding purposes. This sum con- 
stituted more than three-fourths 
of total public utilities offerings 
during the period. All this means 
a substantial reduction in fixed 
interest charges as well as less 
burdensome mortgage restrictions 
on their new outstanding bond 
issues. 


Present low interest rates are 
likely to continue, particularly for 
concerns which, like the utilities, 
have stability of earnings and an 
expanding demand for their ser- 
vices. Comparatively little spec- 
ulation or risk is now involved in 
the promotion or operation of 
public utility projects, certainly 
less than in the case of most other 
industries. Moreover they are in 
most cases free from the threats 
of direct competition or .serious 
displacement by other services. 
They may be expected therefore 
to continue to be favorably placed 





in bidding for capital funds. Dur- 
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ing the last quarter-century both ‘lem of-Federal versus State con- | 


savings banks and insurance com- 
panies have increased substan- 
tially their investment holdings 
of public utility securities, and 
there is no reason to believe that 
their increasig popularity as in- 
vestments will not continue. The 
large life insurance companies 
alone in 1941 despite their heavy 
purchase of government obliga- 
tions, increased their public util- 
ity holding by approximately 14%. 
According to the records of the 
Association .of Life Insurance 
Presidents, the public utility 
holdings of life companies in the 
United States at the end of 1943 
constituted 14.7% of their total 
investments compared with but 
9.1% at the end of 1929. This per- 
centage increase is remarkable in 
view of the insurance companies’ 
abnormal purchases of. govern- 
ment obligations during the in- 
terval. 

Perhaps the most serious im- 
pediment to utility expansion in 
the post-war period, from the fi- 
nancial point of view, is the dif- 
ficulty they are likely to en- 
counter in engaging equity capital 
through public sale of common 
shares. Following World War I 
it took several years for fuel and 
material prices to return to pre- 
war levels, while labor costs never 
declined. It was only the lower- 
ing of Federal taxes that granted 
the utilities any major reduction 
in revenue deductions. In the 
coming post-war period the same 
pattern will probably be etched, 
with one important exception. 
There is little likelihood that Fed- 
eral taxes, which consumed 16.3% 
of electric utility operating rev- 
enues in 1943, will decline appre- 
ciably for five, and perhaps ten 
years. Accordingly, with net earn- 
ings availabie for common divi- 
dends now at low level! despite an 
enormous expansion in gross oper- 
ating revenues, it appears unlikely 
that investors will bid eagerly for 
utility equities. 

But an important offsetting fac- 
tor to high tax rates that may 
assure the continued success of 
public utility operations is the 
ever increasing demands for their 
services. If all the predicted 
post-war construction of new 
homes, and other public conveni- 
ences and improvements material- 
ize, this alone will assure enor- 
mous expansions of their outputs. 
Moreover, the new services will 
be more in the nature as an in- 
tensification of use, rather than 
the provision of new services. 
This means more business in re- 
lation to plant investment. The 
growing use of mechanical de- 
vices in homes and workshops, as 
well as in factories, all require 
and will use the services from the 
central stations afforded by exist- 
ing public utility plants. Thus, 
although the electric energy pro- 
duced in 1943 reached a total of 
220,776,000,000 kilowatt - hours, 
representing an increase of 16.7% 
over the 1942 record, the output 
still represents not far above one- 
half of the total rated capacity of 
existing plants. Yet, notwith- 
standing this reserve capacity, it 
. may be stated without much fear 
of exaggeration that the new cap- 
ital requirements of utility com- 
panies operating in the United 
States in the next decade will re- 
quire an investment of from five 
to ten billions of new capital. 


Much of this expansion in plant 
capacity will mean merely the 
addition of new units to existing’ 
projects. But a considerable part 
will be demanded for the con- 
struction of entirely new under- 
takings and the modernization of 
existing ones. The public utility 
industry, like other fields of hu- 
man endeavor, cannot remain 
static. It must continuously take 
advantage of new inventions and 
new improvements, and in doing 
this, the prime object under pri- 
vate enterprise is to give more 
and better service to the public at 
lower costs. 


There are, of course, some un- 





solved difficulties and “boulders 
ahead” for the utilities. The prob- 


trol is not yet settled. Nor have 


the full implications of the Se-| 


curities and Exchange Commis- 


sion’s public utilities policies been, | 


as yet, disclosed. 


However, the United States Su- | 
preme Court in the case of East-| 
ern Ohio Gas Co. vs. Ohio Tax | 
Commission has declared in 1931 | 
that the sales of electricity or gas | 
by a utility to the public does not | 


constitute interstate commerce 
even if the current has been trans- 
mitted interstate by the selling 


company on the ground that the| 


division of the service is broken 


up into tiny streams and is there- | 


fore “like the breaking of an orig- 
inal package, after shipment in 





interstate commerce.” The utili-| 
ties companies, on the other hand, | 
have been protected against state | 
restrictions, which might prevent 
them from extending their ser- 
vices into other states. In the 
well known Attleboro Steam and 
Electric Case (273 U. S. 83) the 
Supreme Court ruled that when 
one company transmits and sells 
'electric current or gas to another 
company located in another state, | 
| the transaction is one affecting in- | 
| terstate commerce, and is there- | 
| fore not subject to State Enterfor-| 
ence. Thus, a state cannot control | 
company-to-company sales across | 





state lines. With the continuous | 


that the services of a single com- | Visit N Y Stock Exchange 


pany can be confined within state 
lines. Accordingly, in the process 
of growth and expansion, con- 
flicts between Federal and State 
authority may be expected to 
arise. But these problems are | 
likely to be ironed out in the 
course of judicial decisions in 


of 40 
Latin-American 





countries, 
| were welcomed by Emil Schram, 
Pres‘dent, and escorted to the gal- 


The New York Stock Exchange 
was visited on May 8, by a group 
representatives 


from 20 
who 


such a way as to benefit, in the | lery overlooking the trading floor. 


end, both the public and the utili- 
ties. 
— $$. 


| In 


ttractive Situations reall 


the group was Pedro Perez 
| Marexiano, President of the Mon- 
| tevideo Stock Exchange. 


——————— Le 


Panama Coca-Cola Bottling and|74 Trinity Place, New York City. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New 
York offer interesting. situations | 


tributed by Hoit, Rose & Troster, quest. 


| Copies of these circulars may be 


growth in the size of operating | according to circulars being dis- | had from the firm on written re- 
plants; it is not to be expected’! 
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When our Country went to war it had 
more electric power available for build- 
ing the weapons of war than all of the 
enemy nations combined. That's be- 
cause its electric utility industry had 
planned it that way, by increasing its 
capacity to produce electric power long 
before war descended upon us. 


* * * 


Right here on Long Island we had an . 


excellent example of the results of such 
planning. After war broke, almost over- 
night, there was a sudden cry for more 
electric power — from the expanding 
war industries, by new. factories. that 
were being hurriedly built, and from 
both the Army and Navy themselves. 
Fortunately, all these demands were 
met and there was still adequate electric 
power available for our regular house- 
hold and commercial users. All because 
during the ten years previously our pro- 
ductive capacity had been enlarged to 
keep step with Long Island's phenom- 
enal growth. 


* t * 


Even now, we are looking ahead and 
planning for the day when our plant 
capacity and facilities must be increased 
still further to meet the greater peace- 
time needs for electric power which are 
certain to come when the war ends; 
. . . getting ready for the time when 
electricity will make even greater con- 
tributions to the comfort of our daily 


‘living. 
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Mutual Funds 


Results Of Professional Management 


For the fourth successive year, 


showed better operating results tha 


Average, a standard basis of measuring investment results. 
63 leading funds with assets of over 


investment companies as a group 
n the Dow-Jones Composite Stock 
Of the 
$1,000,000,000, 41 companies 


showed better results last year than the Dow-Jones Composite Stock 


Average. 


(Of the 32 mutual funds included, 20 did better than the 





average and eight others achieved » 


performance within five percent- 
age points of the Average.) 

Most of the companies which 
did not exceed the Average were 
fairly close to it, only 16 more 
than 10% under, whereas 10 funds 
outdistanced the Average by bet- 
ter than 50%. These figures, 
which are part of the detailed 
analysis of investment company 
results prepared annually by Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger & Co., special- 
ists in these securities, also 
showed that for the five difficult 
war years—1939/1943, 38 of these 
investment companies operated 
more successfully than the Aver- 
ages. 

This superior performance is 

especially noteworthy because 
the results are compared on a 
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fully invested basis of common 
stocks for the Average, whereas 
the investment companies usu- 
ally keep about 25% of their 
funds in cash, bonds and pre- 
ferreds. Thus, with a more con- 
servative investment policy they 
demonstrated that expert man- 
agement can outdo the average 
performance of the market. 


Hugh W. Long & Co. devotes 
the current issue of the New 
York Letter to an analysis of the 
portfolio changes in Manhattan 
Bond Fund during the last five 
calendar years. Over this period 
Manhattan Bond Fund added 52 
issues to its holdings and elim- 
inated 30. The performance rec- 
ords of both additions and elim- 
inations are shown for each year. 

The result is an amazing testi- 
monial to experienced manage- 
ment. From the dates they were 
purchased the average price of 
the bonds added has advanced 
37%. On the same basis, the aver- 
age price of the issues eliminated 
has advanced 11%. In every year, 
from 1939 to. 1943, the securities 
added out-performed those elim- 
inated by a substantial margin 
ranging from a_ net improvement 
of 13% in 1945 - to 38% in 1939. 

oe ‘ 

William A. ates President of 
Incorporated Investors, in 


reveals that total net assets of the 
fund increased from $47,157,479 at 


the beginning of 1944 to $49,600,-- 
During this’ 
‘|period the net asset value per 


987 as of March 31. 
share increased from $19.75 to 
$20.84. 

In his letter Mr. Parker cum- 
ments on the shift in the portfolio 
of Incorporated Investors from 
about 8% invested in the railroad 
industry at the end of 1939 to al- 
most 25% on March 31, 1944. The 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


The following distributions have been 
declared on the Special Stock of. the 
Company, payable May 25, 1944 to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of 
business May 5. 


Agricultural Industry Series....... $ .14 
Alcohol & Dist. Industry Series... 30 
Automobile Industry Series....... 12 
Aviation Industry Series........... .33 
Bank Stock Series..............:.. 13 
Building Supply Industry Series.. 10 
Business Equip. Industry Series... .22 
Chemical Industry Series.......... Al 
Electrical Equip. Industry Series... 13 
Food Industry Series............... .20 
Government Bonds Series......... .00 
Insurance Stock Series............ 16 
Machinery Industry. Series......... .20 
Merchandising Series .............. 19 
8 SSR eens 20 
Oil Industry Series ................ 10 
Public Utility Industry Series..... 10 
aa eri 15 
Railroad. Equip. Industry Series. 15 
Steel Industry Series.............. - 


Tobacco Industry Series........... 


HUGH W. LONG & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
National Distributors 





15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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are undervalued.” 


In a memorandum from the 
management staff, Commonwealth | 
Investment Company talks about 
diversification. “‘Random diversi- 
fication will produce average re- 
sults,’ concludes the memoran- 


should improve... . Selective di- 


security the benefits accruing to | 
many. 
Ea oh Ht 
The trustees of New England 
Fund, in their 50th report to/| 





the- 
|| Quarterly Report to Stockholders, 
| curities, Inc., 


shareholders, show net assets of 
the fund amounting to $2,878,131, 
equivalent to $12.37 per share for 
the 232,624 shares outstanding on 
March 31, 1944. 

a oe 
Ina thee to affiliated dealers, | 
Distributors Group reports on), 
first quarter sales of Group Se- 
curities, Inec., and shows compar- 
ative figures for the 68 open-end 
member funds of the National As- 
sociation of Investment Compa- 
nies. Gross sales of Group Se- 
in the first quarter 
were $5,099,000 and net sales after 
repurchases amounted to $3,889,- 
000. Gross sales represented 14.7% 
and net sales 21.1% of the total 
for the 68 open-end member funds 
during the period. 


ms * 


Keystene Corp., in the current 
issue of Keynotes, reviews the 


m 


basic logic of investing in the 
“class” of listed securities as 
sponsored by the Keystone 


method. The relative risks of in- 
vesting in a class of securities as 
against any individual security 
and the hit-and-miss aspect of in- 
dividual security selection by the 
average investor are emphasized. 
By following the Keystone method 
and investing in the class or 
classes that most nearly fit his 
needs, the investor gains the ad- 
vantage of the “indestructability 
of the class.” : 

The Semi-Annual Report of 
Keystone Custodian Fund S-1 re- 


|‘veals an increase in total net as- 


sets from $506,147 to $618,520 dur- 
ing the six months ended March 
31, 1944. As of April 22, the date 
of the report, the combined asset 
value of the 10 Keystone funds 
was approximately $78,500,000. 

ce * * 


With completion of the refund- 
ing .of ‘the $10,000,000. Affiliated 
Fund debentures, Lerd, Abbett 
has prepared and mailed. to..af- 
filiated dealers a handsome: new: 
sales kit on Affiliated Fund.. The 
kit contains the following items: 





1. Analysis of Affiliated’ Fund 
Common Stocks 





| dealer 
| ferred Stock. The letter simplifies 
|and makes understandable what is 
dum. “With selection added results | 


versification need not be solely | 
a defensive measure, but may also | 
be a means of bringing to one |} 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES 
120 South LaSalle Street 15 Exchange Place 210 West Seventh Street 
present investment in the railroad; 2. Dollar Averaging in Affili- 
industry is divided up 11.4% in ated Fund 
rail stocks and 13.3% in defaulted 3. An, Investment Company 
rail bonds. “This action was based | with Leverage 
on the conviction that the com- 4. How $1,000 Gets the Invest- 
mon stocks of solvent railroads | ing Potential of $1,800 
5. Affiliated Fund ‘Prospectus 


A Low-Priced Participation 
in High Quality Investments 

The current issue of Abstracts 
takes the form of a letter to a 
distributing Union Pre- 


going on in some of the impor- 
'tant court actions in the utility 
holding company field. In the 
past the very obscurity of events 
in this field has caused many in- 
| vestors to overlook the handsome 
| profit possibilities existing there. 
|Any clarification of utility de- 
| Sobuiemnoeste should be appreciated 
| by investors generally. 

| 


| Mutual Fund Literature 


Vance, Sanders & Co., formerly 


| Massachusetts Distributors — A 


current issue of Brevits showing 
/earnings retained by all corpora- 
tions during the last eight years. 

. . Broad Street Sales Corp.— 


|A copy of Items covering Bread 


Street Investing Corp. and Na- 
tional Investors Corp. ... Key- 
stone: Corp.— A Current Data 
folder for May on Keystone Cus- 
tedian Funds. Also a revision of 
the folder, “A Guide to Common 
Stock Investment.” Hugh W. 
Long & Co.—A monthly portfolio 
folder on New York Stocks and 
a new issue of the Railroad In- 
vestor bulletin. . Lord, Abbett 
—A revised Composite Summary 
folder covering..the Lord, Abbett- 
sponsored funds with figures as 
of May 1. . . . Selected Invest- 
ments Co.—A current issue of the 
folder, “These Things Seemed 
Important.” . . Hare’s Ltd.—A 
folder entitled ‘“‘Earnings of In- 
surance Companies.” 


Dividends 
Bond Investment Trust of Amer- 
ica—A semi-dividend of $2.00 per 
unit of beneficial interest, payable 
June 1, 1944, to holders of record 
May 15. 


om 


Interesting Rails 

The current situations in Beech 
Creek Railroad 4% stock, Sharon 
Railway 312% stock, and Mont- 
gomery & Erie 342% stock offer 
interesting possibilities according 
to brief discussions contained in 
the current issue of B. W. Pizzini 
& Co., Inc.’s “Quotations Railroad 
Securities.” Copies of the “Quo- 
tations,’ which also contain fig- 
ures on guaranteed stocks, under- 
lying mortgage railroad bonds, 
reorganization railroad bonds, 
minority stocks, and guaranteed 
telegraph stocks, may be had upon 
request from B. W. Pizzini & Co., 
Inc., 55 Broadway, New York 


City. 














Boston Traders 25th 
Spring Outing May 22 


BOSTON, MASS.—The Boston 
Securities Traders Association 
will hold its Silver Anniversary 
Spring ,.Outing on Monday, May 
22nd, at the Woodland Golf Club, 
Washington Street, Newton. Res- 
ervations are five dollars with 
golf; $3.50 without golf. 

In addition to golf, there will 
be soft ball and other entertain- 


ment with souvenirs and door 
prizes. In order to have their 
names appear in the souvenir 


program, those planning to attend 


should make _ reservations not 
later than May 18th. 

Members of the committee 
are Edward J. Opper, E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc.; Walter 
Eagan, Hunneweil & Co.; Philip 
Kenney, Newton, Abbe & Co:: 


Lloyd Waring, Kidder Peabody & 
Co.; Francis P. Walsh, A. G. Walsh 
& Son; Paul Scribner, Philip M. 
Tucker & Co.; Harry A. Gilman, 
Estabrook & Co., and Edmond E. 
Hammond, Paine, Webber, Jack- 


son & Curtis, are members of the 
honorary committee. James F. 
McCormick, Mixter & Co., is 


“Sun” And “Telegram” 
Of New York Now 5c. 


Announcement was made by 
the New York “Sun” on May 9 
that “on account of increased 
costs the ‘Sun’ has found it nec- 
essary to increase the price of the 
paper to five cents starting to- 
day”. The price was raised from 
3 cents a copy. The New York 
“World Telegram” likewise made 
known on May 9 that it had also 
increased its price from 3 to 5 
cents a copy. Both are afternoon 
newspapers, and the 5 cent price 


now prevails for all evening 
Papers in this city, both the 
“Post” and “Journal-American” 


having raised their price from 3 
to 5 cents a year ago. The price 
of “PM” has always been 5 cents. 


SEC Extends Date For 
Filing Cost Studies 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on April 1 
that it has extended until June 
30, 1944, the date for completion 
and filing of the original cost 
studies required by Rule U-27 un- 
der the Public Utility Holding . 
Company Act of 1935. That rule, 
says the Commission, “prescribes 
uniform systems or classifications 
of accounts for utility companies 
which are not otherwise required 
under Federal or State law to 
conform to a classification of ac- 
counts. In the case of electric 
utilities, the system prescribed is 
that theretofore adovted by the 
Federal Pewer Commission, and 
in the case of gas utilities com- 
panies, that reeommended by the 
National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners.” The 
SEC further said: 

“The Commission also promul- 
gated certain instructions under 
the rule designed to clarify the 
method of reporting such studies. 
These instructions are similar to 
instructions previously issued by 
the Federal Power Commission 
under date of May 11, 1937, for 
the purpose of its classification of . 
accounts, but omits the require- 
ments for certain statistical data 
ealled for by the Federal Power . 
Commission instruction.” 











N. Y. Stock - Exchange — 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The vib York Stock Exchange 

has announced the following firm - 
changes: 
' Interest of the late James. Q. 
Newton in Boettcher & Co., Den- . 
ver, Colo., ceased as of April 30, 
1944. 

Richard H. Moeller retired from 
vartnershiv in R. Swinnerton & 
ier New. York City, on April 30, 
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Splendid War-Time Record Of The 


Electric Utilities 


By OWEN ELY 


The electric power and light business is one of the most “reg- 


ular” and dependable of all industries. 


Power generated has in- 


creased steadily for several decades, with the exception of depression 
years such as 1920, 1932-4 and 1938. Rates for residential electricity 


have declined with equal regularity except in the years 1918, 1925 | 


and 1932—tthe latter doubtless being due to decreased use of current. 


Qtr 


Unfortunate- 
ly, taxes have 
also increased 
with unfailing 
regularity 
every year 
since 1926 has 
shown an in- 
crease, and 
probably the 
record could 
be carried 
back to ear- 
lier years. 
And another 
regularly re- 
curring phe- 
nomenon 
t hr o ughout 
the past dec- 
ade has been + 
the anti-util- Owen Ely 

ity campaign conducted in Wash- 
ington, though this has taken new 
forms from year te year. 


\) \ 


T 








| nanced largely out of depreciation 


|funds and net earnings. 





Will this regularity continue in | 


the future as in the past? The 
political pendulum is swinging to 
the right, and regulatory pres- 
sure against the utilities is per- 
haps beginning to ease slightly. 
Post-war power  readjustments 
may lead to a temporary but mod- 
erate decline in revenues. Such 
heavy tax burdens have been laid 
on the industry that some relief 
in the post-war period is antici- 
pated. Engineering progress has 
benefited by the war effort. The 
industry will continue to pass 
along to its customers the bene- 
fits of reduced costs and lower 
taxes. The confidence of inves- 
tors in power and light securities 
should show a further eee! 
particularly if the industry is able 
to pass along some benefits of 
continued growth to its stockhold- 
ers—which it has been unable to 
do in the past decade -because of 
regulatory reforms and the sharp- 
ly mounting tax burden. 


The worst danger which the in- 
dustry might face in the future is 
some revolutionary discovery 
such as wireless transmission of 
power, or efficient small residen- 
tial and commercial power gen- 
erators, rendering obsolete the 
present facilities of transmitting 
electricity. The development of 
small power units will probably 
not be feasible until our labora- 
tories solve the problem of atomic 
disintegration. Many decades may 
be required to complete this re- 
search, just as it took centuries to 
develop our present system of 
generating electric power. 

During the war the industry 
has given a splendid account of 
‘itself, earning the praise of hard- 
boiled government officials for its 
ability to handle peak demands of 
defense plants without rationing 
regular consumers, and despite a 
shortage of hydro-electric power 
in the second half of 1943. Pre- 
war discussion of the need for a 
super-imposed “power grid” in 
the north east, and demands for 
huge new power projects such as 
St. Lawrence, Passamoquoddy, 
,and the “seven little TVAs” have 
faded out.of the picture—as have 
Washington’s dire predictions of 
a power shortage. Even the fore- 
_cast of the Brookings Institution as 
_to the needs for greater plant ca- 
pacity have proven far wide of 
the mark. 

In 1934 production totalled only 
90 billion kwh; it is now around 
210 billion; an increase of 133%. 
Yet during that time the indus- 
try has raised comparatively lit- 
tle new capital—total value of 
electric utility plants was 
carried at $11,071.391.835 in 1941, 
compared with $12,124,807,000 in 
1932. The war-time increase in 
/generating capacity has been fi- 








But the 
existing plant has also been 
“stretched” by using excess capac- 


| ity not reflected in the name-plate 


ratings, by greater pooling of pri- 
vate and public power resources, 
by “staggering” of factory loads, 
etc. More remarkable, the indus- 
try has found itself able to get 
along with a smaller number of 
employees; many men who left to 
join the services have not been 
replaced. By adopting such econ- 
omies as bi-monthly billing, the 
power companies have “tightened 
up” and in many cases operating 
expenses have shown compara- 
tively little change despite a 
huge increase in power furnished: 
A partial explanation, of course, 
is that promotional and sales pro- 
grams have been suspended for 
the duration, and sale of house- 
hold equipment discontinued. 
Much of the increased power had 
been delivered in huge blocks and 
has not required much additional 
expense for distributing facilities. 
There has of course been some 
deferred maintenance work, but 
not to any alarming extent. 


Despite the vast increase in out- 
put and revenues, net earnings 
last year were lower than in the 
years 1939-41 and only slightly 
higher than in 1942. The reason, 
of course, is taxes. The industry 
for the past 18 years has been 
able to carry down about 40% of 
gross revenues to net income be- 
fore taxes (see table, page 1502, 
April 13 “Chroniele”’). The 40% 
ratio in 1942-3, slightly lower 
than in the preceding three years, 
was the same as in 1937-8. But 
since 1937 the tax portion of the 
revenue dollar has jumped from 
16c to 23c, and there will be a 
further gain this year as a result 
of the increased excess profits tax 
rate. 


The railroads have been able to 
“cash in” on the war—net income 
for stockholders was $874,000.000 
last year compared with a deficit 
of $123,000,000 in 1938. The 1942 
earnings of $904,000,000 were 
larger than in 1929, and probably 
established an all-time high. In- 
dustrial companies did not fare 
quite so well, but nevertheless did 
considerably better than in the 
immediate pre-war years. Obvi- 
ously, the utilities are bearing a 
disproportionate part of the war- 
time tax load. Taxes increased 
from $308,000,000 in 1937 to $404,- 
000,000 in 1940 and an estimated 
$710,000,000 in 1943. The war- 
time increase has amounted to 
over $300,000,000—which amount 
alone exceeds the amount paid in 
common dividends. 


Regarding the post-war outlook, 
the trend of net earnings will de- 
pend on the. following factors, in 
the order of importance indicated: 
(1) possible lifting of excess prof- 
its taxes, and later’a reduction in 
the normal-and-surtax rate; (2) 
the trend of gross revenues. which 
in turn is dependent on the ex- 
tent to which residential and 
commercial gains can offset. the 
decline in the industrial war load; 
(3) the trend of rates, affected by 
such regulatory factors as plant 
write-offs, increased depreciation 
reserves, profit-sharing plans, 
etc.; (4) the trend of operating 
expenses, which may increase due 
to deferred maintenance and the 
necessity of re-employing men 
now in the service; (5) possible 
further savings from refunding of 
bonds and preferred stocks—a job 
now only about two-thirds com- 
pleted; and (6) new engineering 
economies resulting from. war- 
time experience in building gen- 


ships and liberty boats) on a mass 
| production basis. 


There has been a great deal of 
discussion recently about the 
post-war trend of output. Mr. W. 
M. Carpenter, Economist of the 
| Edison Electric Institute, has es- 
timated that utility revenues in 
1947 will compare as follows with 
1943 (1947 being selected as a pos- 


| erators (principally for battle- 


following a temporary boom): 


Revenues Percentage 
in Millions Change 
1943 1947 Increase 
Residential and 
Rural $1,130 $1,318 16 
Oommercial —~ 780 877 12 
Industrial —___ 954 587 39 
Other - 236 193 18 
Total __-_-__ $3,100 $2,975 4 
In 1943, some 221 billions of 
kilowatts were generated, of 
which 186 billions were sold 
ultimate consumers. 


only 140 billions, a decrease of 
25%. The reason why revenues 


tries is sold at extremely low 


| timate of only 140 billions. 
to | Olds’ idea was that the industry 
Carpenter could sell the power if it wanted 
estimates that 1947 sales will be | to by readjusting rates downward. 


|rates as compared with residen- 
tial power. The 12.7 billion antic- 
|ipated gain in residential and 
commercial kilowatts is nearly 
large enough to offset the decline 
of 52.5 billions in the industrial 
| load, as well as the drop in other 
| usage. 

Chairman Leland Olds of the 
| Federal Power Commission, at a 
recent post-war power symposium 


Electrical Engineers, suggested 
| that the industry should produce 
} 200-220 billions gross kwh in 
| the first post-war year (only 
|slightly lower than last year). 
| Moreover, he estimates that the 


Decrease | Maximum output would reach 270| minum, chemicals, etc. 


| billions in the fifth post-war year. 
Converting this into net sales 
| would mean about 227 billions as 
|contrasted with the Carpenter es- 
Mr. 


Leaders in the power industry 


| feel that Mr. Olds was putting the 
will decline only 4% is that the| cart before the horse. So far as 
power load used by war indus- | residential rates are concerned, 


practically every utility in the 


| country provides a sliding scale, 


lowering the average kwh cost as 
|usage is increased. But in gen- 
| eral, such increased usage de- 
| pends on two developments, (1) 
|the building of more homes, 
/apartment houses, office build- 
| ings, etc.; and (2) greater use of 
| electrical gadgets of all kinds. 
Both of these increases have been 
checked by priorities, and it will 


sible post-war depression year, | held by the American Institute of |take a year or so after the war 


to restore the normal trend of in- 


creasing usage. 

| So far as industrial power is 
| concerned, the cost of electricity 
|is not a very important factor ex- 
‘cept in the production of alu- 
Over a 
| period of time, declining power 


'costs are doubtless helpful to in- 


| dustry, and may draw factories 


from one section to another, but it 
is doubtful whether a sharp cut 
in industrial rates—already very 
low—would greatly stimulate na- 
tion-wide industrial use. Such use 
varies closely with the general 
level of business activity. As 
.President Kellogg of the Edison 





Institute has pointed out, each 
(Continued on page 1929) 





SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Operating Revenues: 
Electric Operations_________--~_ 
Gas Operations____- 


Ferry Operations____.....-_.._ 
Operating Revenue Deductions: 


Operating Expenses___- 
Maintenance 





Street Transportation Operations. HEN I Ds 


Depreciation and Retirement Expenses________- 


Federal Income Taxes___=__ ~~~ 
Federal Excess Profits Taxes___ 
Ct Bie SIREN RE i ae Oa aOR 


Operating Income__--_-~-~ 








PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW JERSEY 


and Subsidiary Companies 


Comparative Statement of Combined Results of Operations 
For the Year Ended December 31, 





1943 1942 
PRS ACE Sr rae PORE RET tg La $ 98,626,525 $ 92,151,679 
s pee baked eae 35,598,692 34,104,083 
PSE PAPAL ae 48,757,609 40,445,548 

“ ee ae iene ek ee a oa iy 254,086 $183,236,%12 691,826 $167,393,136 

RE SE LL EAE CCN OOM eR CARE! $ 66,091,728 
Fenske ch Aiea aa ce ad eg ee 15,038,850 12,553,560 
i Laie ei ais 13,855.773 13,219,404 
PVR CRESTS Ci ose ENE nA 8 gh ne male sae SS $106,475,925 $ 91,864,692 
8 RE Te ate Oe ER SS RON $ 14,818,222 $ 14,155,548 

ks a eats Par aaa eee 8,696,028" 9,184,887** 
ERE A ae *. eae 20,043,260 19,195,826 
EV IABEY SS Aebedhad te aie. 23 WEE. $ 43,557,510 $ 42,536,261 
Sy 


134,400,953 
$ 32,992,183 


150,033,435 . 
$ 33,203,477 














A: oe dvep asin: aiypais mar msabmnetpeegatipgn alana pie ainsgivceahieien aici $ 284,636 $ 64,504 
Other Revenue Deductions: 
ORO a kink on need men oe ee wera omnia serene 3 11,061 $ 837 
Tn as ny chill nieces Succes Ma Ra i al laa 11,472 4,762 
Total Other Revenue Deductions_....----.._--__~---.--~-~-~- S$ 22,533 $ 5,599 
Tebat Gish: eee ak a a i ta ce een own 262,103 58,905 
er a ee NERA eee MARR Meme ker Ce=. rel Reape Ee aE l= $ 33,465,580 $ 33,051,088 
Deductions: 
Income Deductions: 
Taterest. on Leones TEEN: DO co catenin ewe een een $ 8,354,404 $ 8,267,113 
Amortization of Debt Discount and Miscellaneous Deductions_— 861,119 818,342 
Appropriations for Amortization of Capital_.____._.___-__----~- 4,100,000 13,315,523 3,100,000 12,185,455 
$ 20,150,657 $ 20,865,633 
Dividends paid to the public: 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company: 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock _._...........--.---... $ 1,113 $ 1,113 
$5. Cumulative Preferred Stock.............__.--..---~. 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Common Stock (directors’ .shares)___-_______-_-_-------- 15 1,501,128 15 1,501,128 
Balance applicable to securities owned by Public Service 
Corpetation-of Net Jenin a a ek $ 18,648,929 $ 19,364,505 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW JERSEY AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES CONSOLIDATED— 
Miscellaneous Income of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey__- 103,308 56,391 
$ 18,752,287 $ 19,420,896 
Expenses of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey: 
Salaries. Rents, Office Expenses, etce._......-4.-..-~_-.-...--- $ 428,569 $ 310,667 
GIIINIII = ohio  ee npepeeerentnernesinen drat Ba! Ri! 1,200 1,200 
ee Re TTS SA REI ee AOC AES fac SEA Se PH ER S mnn ie eh ah ge Sm $ 429,769 $ 311,867 
Federal Income Taxes. ~~~ cia dk bag aotas sha eos cael pits ss seoaahalbnk Dama $ 1,029,840 $ 1,066,023 
I I CE iio ser ee ai pee ie oes ots PRE G., 
NE RIE ET Tetra oer ORG Re LMR SAS Ca onan DT 134,200 242,518 
Ce eee one eumemnanamnupigtinise sot gulants sa-=otboadiimehidiiaaianaleid $ 1,164,040 $ 1,308,541 
Total Expenses of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey__ 1,593,869 1,620,408 
$ 17,158,428 $ 17,800,488 
Other Deductions from Income of Public Service Corporation -of 
a Re “eof SAG fp SRP OO RAE PUN ea a same een eS HAIER 1,250,588 1,253,000 
Consolidated Net Income after deduction of dividends on 
capital stocks of subsidiary company held by the public_-_ $ 15,908,040 $ 16,547,479 
Dividends on Preferred Stocks of Public Service Corporation of . 
I as crninepeaialon era 9,850,936 9,850,936 
$ 6,057,104 $ 6,696,543 
Dividends. on Common Stock of Public Service Corporation of New 
i as ct ek a ieee enna wn dpe sce peut oes 5,503,193 5,228,033 
Balance transferred to Consolidated Surplus____.___--__-_-__ x R53,911 S 1.468.510 





é “*Pederal Excess Profits Taxes for 1943 amounted to %9,662.2"4. This amount’ has been reduced by credits amounting to 
$966.226, consisting of debt retirement credits of $637,600, and post-war refunds of $328,626. 
**Federal Excess Profits Taxes for 1942 amounted to $10.205,430. This amount has heen reduced by credits amounting to 
$1,020,543, consisting of debt retirement credits of $863,682, and post-war refunds of $156,861. 
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Non-Callable Bonds 


Province of Quebec 
414s, 1 May 1961 


Price 114.75 and interest, yielding 3.12% 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Direct Private Wires to Toronto and Montreal 
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Canadian Securities 
By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


The hub of world commerce continues to shift northwestward 
as predicted many years ago. There is of course a logical reason for 
this apparent phenomenon. In the days of the early sailing ship the 
comparatively small land-locked Mediterranean was the natural cen- 
ter. With the development of the New World and the advent of the 
steamship, the strategic position of the British Isles at the focal 





point of the world’s steamship® 


routes assisted Britain to achieve 
world commercial supremacy. 

Now it is clear that aviation 
will bring about another funda- 
mental change and it is gener- 
ally realized that the country 
nearest to the center of the air 
map is Canada. 

Furthermore the Dominion in- 
cludes within its borders . the 
greatest variety of undeveloped 
raw materials suitable for mod- 
ern industry, in addition to the 
world’s largest: potential supply 
of hydro-electric power. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that recent 
reports from London indicate that 
the official British attitude to- 
wards establishment of branch 
plants in Canada is_ steadily 
changing. 

Whereas previously the policy 
was opposed to industrial compe- 
tition from the Dominions, a more 
far-sighted view now prevails 
that British skills and industries 
can operate more effectively in 
many cases in.the Dominions and 
especially in \Camnfada. Also the 
conference of Dominions’ prime 
ministers now taking place in 
London has devoted considerable 
thought to the vital problem of 
Empire immigration. 

Meanwhile, many of the vast 
projects which we have under- 
taken within the Dominion in co- 
operation with Canada are now 
fully justifying themselves in 
spite of hasty hind-sight criticisms 
from many quarters. The Canol 
oil project has far exceeded origi- 
nal expectations. Under-Secretary 
of War Patterson, in announcing a 
recently-concluded new  agree- 
ment whereby this country will 
purchase oil from this source at 
cheaper rates, expressed his ap- 
preciation of “the spirit of co- 
operation shown by the Govern- 
ment of Canada and Imperial Oil, 
Ltd.” 

The Steep Rock Iron enterprise 
will commence next August to 
deliver iron ore of the highest 
grade. The tremendous Shipshaw 
hydro-clectric development in 
Quebec now supplies the power 
for the !argest aluminum plant in 
the world. Last but not least, the 
Alaskan Highway has unlocked a 
new frontier and the great Cana- 
dian North West is now com- 
mencing to reveal its enormous 
riches. 
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CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


REcTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 





‘Canadian-American 
Friendship Praised 


A message from President 
Roosevelt stressing Canadian- 
American friendship was read to 
the House of Commons at Ottawa 
on April 20 by Speaker J. ‘Allison 
Glen, who declared that Canada 
“affirms and endorses these utter- 
ances of President Roosevelt, ar- 
ticulating as they do the ideals 
which link our two countries.” 
Advices from Ottawa April 20, in 
which this was reported, went on 
to say: 

In response to a report from Mr. 
Atherton describing courtesies ex- 
tended by Canadian. Parliament 
leaders to the Ambassador and 
quoting their references to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s visit to Canada in 
August, the President wrote: 

“My Dear Mr. Ambassador: I 
am glad that you told me in your 
letter of March 23 of the visit you 
received from Messrs. Vien and 
Glen of the Canadian Parliament, 
and of their deep attachment to 
the great tradition of Canadian- 
American friendship. 

“At some appropriate time, 
would you please thank them for 
their kind words of me, both when 
I was in Ottawa and when you 
spoke to them at the chancery. 

“T wish you would tell them of 
the instinctive regard and affec- 
tion for Canada and Canadians 
which a century and more of a 
successful neighborliness has en- 
gendered among Americans. It 
means much that Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations have developed a 
quality all their own. 

“TI think also that it can fairly 
be said that we Americans face 
the immense tasks ahead with 
greater confidence because of the 
practical lessons of the past, the 
strongly rooted cooperation of the 
present and the concrete ideals 
we share for the future.” 


“The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 





























In this connection it is inter- 


esting to note that the City of 
Edmonton, which will shortly 
enter this market with a $9,- 
150,000 bond issue, is the ter- 
minal of the Alaskan Highway 
and is literally the gateway to 
the North. It has been said that 
this city possesses “the finest 
site for a metropolis in the 
British Empire,’ and at the 
present rate of expansion it re- 
quires little imagination to vis- 
ualize Edmonton as ultimately 
the leading city in Canada. Al- 
ready its $10,000,000 airport is 
a world communication link 
and the future development of 
vast natural resources of Al- 
berta and the North lands can 
hardly fail to prevent the real- 
ization of this prediction. 


With regard to the market for 
the past week, conditions were 
still very quiet and the notable 
feature was the strength of Cana- 
dian Nationals which confirmed 
the wisdom of proceeding with the 
early replacement of the called 
July 5’s of 1969 when mentioned 
several months ago. Firmness 
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British Joint Production Ma- 
chinery—International Labour Of- 
fice, 3480 University St., Montreal, 
Que., Canada (U. S. Distributor: 
International Labour Office, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 
—paper—$1.25. 


Decline in the Reserve Ration, 
The—E. W. Axe & Co., Inc., 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City— 
paper. 


Effect of Federal Taxes on 
Growing Enterprises (Study No. 
1: Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion)—J. Keith Butters and John 
Lintner — Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.— 
Paper—50 cents. 


Latin America — Credit, Eco- 
nomic and Exchange Conditions— 
Foreign Banking Department, The 
First National Bank of Chicago— 
paper. 





also persisted in the short-term 
issues but activity was still re- 
stricted by lack of supply. In- 
ternal issues were in such de- 
mand that the Canadian dollar in 
the “free” market improved to 
954% discount. At present levels 
this section of the market is still 
attractive, but a stumbling block 
to investment in internal bonds 
is still the foreign exchange 
angle. 


Turning to possible future de- 
velopments, it appears that the 
prolonged period of caution 
which has been exercised on in- 
vasion fears has resulted in the 
lightening of commitments to 
such a degree that all invest- 
ment markets are now in a 
strong technical position. It is 
possible that the invasion influ- 
ences have now been fully dis- 
counted and any f?vorable de- 














velopment can readily create a 
decidedly bullish atmosphere. 





-and even tool makers. In spite of 


Post-War Wage Policies 


(Continued from page 1914) 


not been emphasized during the 
war period, but should and will 
become of importance in the post- 
war period. This meaning of 
wages is best defined as “unit 
labor cost” or the amount of ex- 
penditure for wages and salaries 
required for the production per 
unit of output. 

In examining the problem of 
wages as it affects the individual, 
it must be realized that practi- 
cally all available data are in- 
sufficient in that they refer to 
average earnings of individuals 
although our society is still organ- 
ized on a family basis. Expen- 
ditures are largely controlled by 
family rather than individual de- 
cision. The high standard of liv- 
ing in the United States would 
not be possible if most families 
were supported on the earnings 
of one wage earner. It must be 
recognized that even in normal 
times the average family includes 
a little more than one wage 
earner. 

Because of the fact that during 
the war it has been necessary for 
the armed forces to remove many 
persons who would normally be 
wage-earners and because of the 
increased production required for 
the war, industry has employed 
as wage-earners many persons 
who would not normally be 
so employed, including retired 
persons, children, housewives and 
physically handicapped persons. 
In addition, many individuals 
have been employed on more 
than one job. As a result, we 
must expect after the war an 
enormous shift in the working 
population and within each fam- 
ily with respect to wage-earners: | 
as those who should normally be 
employed return and seek em-| 
ployment, those who are normally | 
outside the labor market may} 
withdraw to other activities. In 
addition to this change in the 
identity of the, wage-earners, we 
may expect a,reduction in the 
number of employed per family 
as older persons retire again, and 
housewives return to their homes, 
and as many of the young persons 
return to school. These adjust- 
ments will tend to reduce or 
eliminate the earnings of many 
individuals and may reduce fam- 
ily income. 

The second factor which will 
reduce the earnings of the indi- 
vidual and also of the family unit 
is the reduced hours of employ- 
ment. It seems reasonable to 
expect that industry will in gen- 
eral return to a 40-hour week. 
Thus, employees accustomed to 
working 50 or more hours per 
week and accustomed to being 
paid for 55 or more hours /per 
week will receive a reduction of 
more than 25% in earnings with- 
out any change in the rate per 
hour or per unit of output. 

The third major factor which 
will tend to reduce the earnings 
of individuals will be the ensuing 
shift in industrial employment. A 
substantial part of the increase in 
wartime earnings has been 
brought about by the shifting of 
employment from lower-paid to 
higher-paid industries. These 
shifts will have to be reversed as 
orders for munitions and other 
instruments of war decline. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that 
without any change in the rate 
of pay in specific companies there 
will be a decrease in the earnings 
of many individuals. 

The fourth and perhaps the 
most painful factor operating to 
reduce the earnings of individuals 
may be described as the deflation 
of the job classifications assigned 
to many individuals. It must be 
admitted that, in the stress of ob- 
taining employees during the war 
emergency, many employers have 
assigned relatively high job clas- 
sifications to poorly trained em- 
ployees. For example, many in- 
dividuals have after a few hours 
of training been classified as jour- 
neyman electricians, machinists, 








the fact that the techniques of 
training have been improved and 
in spite of the fact that some of 
these employees have had these 
high job classifications and the 
corresponding rates of pay, it must 
be admitted that these individuals 
will not be classified when there 
is under-employment or even full- 
employment in place of the pres- 
ent situation of over-employment. 
This adjustment will be especially 
difficult to make because it in- 
volves psychological factors as 
well as economic ones. 


To offset these factors operat- 
ing to decrease the earnings of 
individuals, it should be pointed 
out that there is every reason to 
expect that take-home pay will 
not decline in proportion to earn- 
ings. The reduction and even pos- 
sible elimination of bond pur- 
chases and the reduction in in- 
come taxes which must be made 
after the end of the war will 
bring the take-home pay and 
earnings into closer relationship. 
In addition the readjustment of 
individuals will be at least amel- 
iorated and possibly facilitated by 
savings during the war period and 
by unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. * 

As for the wage problem of em- 
ployers, enough has been said al- 
ready about the wage problem of 
the individual employees to indi- 
cate that the employers will be 
under some pressure to at least 
maintain wage rates if not to in- 
crease them in order that such 
effects as reduction in hours will 
not be multiplied. Possibly there 
will even be demands for in- 
creases,in rates to offset some of 
the reduction in earnings caused 
by shorter hours worked. 


It should be pointed out to em- 


| ployees as well as to employers, 


however, that while earnings are 
the result of rates per hour mul- 
tiplied by hours worked, for 
éxample, it must not be assumed 
that the hours of employment 
over a period of time can be held 
constant while rates change. 
Many times during peace the ex- 
periment was made to increase 
rates of pay with the expectation 
that the hours worked would be 
constant. No generalization can 
be made, but each case should be 
studied on its own merit to be 
sure that an increawe rate will 
not cause a decreéase in employ- 
ment and an actual decrease in 
earnings. 

Each employer must carefully 
study the relationship which may 
prevail in his company and in- 
dustry in the relation between 
wage rate, employment, and earn- 
ings of employees. Much of this 
is determined by labor cost. For 
example the elimination of over- 
time payment for workers will 
decrease the labor cost per unit 
of output but it may or may not 
decrease the total cost of manu- 
facture. Whether total costs of 
production are decreased or not 
will depend not only on the re- 
duction of labor cost but upon a 
careful analysis of what happens 
to overhead expense. In many 
companies and especially those 
with high overhead costs it may 
be discovered that the reduction 
in labor cost per unit arising out 
of the elimination of penalty pay- 
ment for hours worked in excess 
of eight per day or forty per week 
will be more than offset by in- 
creased cost of overhead result- 
ing from the smaller volume of 
production on which such costs 
can be distributed. 

The possibility of any employer 
increasing or even maintaining 
his present rate of payment for 
labor will depend upon a mul- 
titude of factors. Of major im- 
portance will be the condition of 
his plant and equipment as a re- 
sult of wartime operation, the ex- 
tent to which improved processes, 
methods, and materials have de- 
veloped during the war period 
and will affect his post-war oper- 
ations. The employer must also 
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realize that the Wage and Hour 
Act has now established a min- 
imum of 40c per hour for all work 
affecting inter-state commerce. 
Consideration must also be given 
to the question as to whether the 
quality of labor and supervision 
in a given plant has increased or 
decreased during the war. Serious 
attention must be given to re- 
fresher courses at least if not com- 
plete retraining for returning 
veterans. 

Employees and employers must 
also face the fact that it will not 
be possible to reduce salaries 
ahead of or in excess of reduction 
in wages. During the war period 
the tendency has been for in- 
creases in salaries to lag behind 
increases in wages. Neither the 
employees not the employers can, 
therefore, expect a repetition of 
the pattern developed during the 
depression of the 30’s when sal- 
aries were often reduced before 
wages and to a greater extent. 

All discussion of wages must 
also take into consideration the 
cost of living or the purchasing 
power of earnings. One can only 
guess as to the actual price level 
prevailing after the war and its 
effect on wage rates on the one 
hand and purchasing power on 
the other. Consideration should 
be given to the fact, however, that 
prices have tended to be higher 
after a war than during the war. 
Whatever the price level is, it will 
affect the employees’ demands for 
increases in wage rates and the 
ability of employers to meet these 
demands. In addition, the pur- 
chasing power of wages will 
affect public policy which will 
probably approve in peace-time 
not only the maintenance of a 
high standard of living but also 
adjustments towards a still higher 
one. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that high wages alone can 
cause a high standard of living— 
in the final analysis the standard 
of living is determined by the 
volume of goods and services pro- 
duced. 

Since 


a national 





Splendid War-Time Record Of The 
Electric Utilities 


(Continued from page 1927) 


point in the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial pro- 
duction since 1935 has represented 
about 500 million kwh of indus- 
trial power. 

Of the total 117 billion kwh in- 
dustrial power sold in 1943, only 
about 39 billion was for civilian 
use—the remaining two-thirds re- 
flected war activ.ties. “If,” said 
Mr. Kellogg, ‘“‘we should be able 
during the post-war period to de- 


Propose Simplifying 
Corporation Tax Laws 


Following its procedure with 
respect to simplifying individual 
income taxes, the House Ways 
and Means Committee announced 
on April 28 that it would try to 
do the same with corporation tax 
laws. 

“That’s the next big thing we 
ought to get to.” said the chair- 
man, Representative Doughton, 
according to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington April 28, 
which also stated: 

He was seconded immediately 
by Representative Knutson (R- 
Minn), ranking Ways and Means 
Republican, thus giving corpora- 
tion tax simplification the same 
bi-partisan incentive that brought 
speedy action on the individual 
returns. 

Experts estimate that this year 
approximately 500,000 corpora- 
tions will pay $15,000,000,000 in 








velop a growth of combined resi- 
dential and commercial sales 50% 
greater than during the last 4 pre- 
war years, this annual gain would 
represent but one-tenth of the 
electric energy which the cessa- 
tion of hostilities would release. 
Even the most optimistic outlook 
as to post-war residential and 
commercial sales would thus 
make a relatively small dent in 
what we will have to sell.” 

There thus appears to be a wide 
gulf between the post-war trend 
as foreseen by leaders in the 
power and light industry, and the 
potential goal which the FPC says 
they should aim at. In this con- 
nection, it may be pointed out 
that Mr. Olds’ earlier statistical 
studies and forecasts have not al- 
Ways proven accurate. Several 
years ago he urged the need of a 
vast building program for new 
generating facilities. Fortunately, 
this program was only partially 
carried out, and a large amount 
of money was saved for other war 
purposes. 

However, there is one big field 
which the electric power industry 
has thus far practically ignored— 
residential house heating. It is 
true that rates are prohibitive at 
present, and electric heaters are 
used only for auxiliary heating in 
bedrooms and bathrooms. But this 
form of heat has many potential 
advantages over the present “cen- 
tral heating” system: (1) Once 
installed, the householder wouldn’t 
have to worry about getting his 


income and excess profits taxes. | fuel supply or servicing the equip- 
The 50,000,000 individual income | ment—wouldn’t have to carry out 
taxpayers will contribute about | ashes, check up on coal or fuel oil 
$18,000,000,000, and other sources | deliveries, watch his water gauge, 


are expected to bring the total 
1944 Federal 
$43,000,000,000. 


| 


clean the furnace tubes, check 


revenue to about) noisy radiators, etc. (2) Combined 


|with individual automatic heat 
Mr. Knutson pointed out that,| regulators for each room, differ- 


policy on| largely due to the intricacy of the | ent parts’ of the house could be 


wages was slow to develop dur-| statutes, many corporations em-|kKept at different temperaturés 


ing the war period, which is the 
optimistic point of view, or failed 
to develop at all, which is the pes- 
simistic point of view, it is un- 
likely that a defnite national pol- 
icy on wages will be developed 
for post-war readjustment. If 
such a policy could be developed, 
it should not attempt to maintain 
those wage and salary differen- 
tials which have developed since 
1939. On the other hand it is not 
to be desired that all controls 
should be removed at once. We 
need an understanding of wage 
problems by both employers and 
employees as well as by the pub- 
lic and by the government. The 
goal for wage policy which should 
be desired by organized and unor- 
ganized employees as well as em- 
ployers, government, and_ the 
public may be best described as 
flexible enough to meet the cur- 
rent situation without excessive 
rigidities but with some controls 
to avoid chaos. 


Simplify Filing In Case Of 
Foreign Govt. Securities 
In line with its program of sim- 
plifying filing requirements, the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion announced on April 20 the 
adoption of an amendment to 
Form 18, the form for applica- 
tions for registration under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
of securities of foreign govern- 
ments and political subdivisions 
thereof. The Commission says: 
“Under this amendment, if se- 
eurities of such a registrant are 
currently registered under the 
Securities Act of 1933 the regis- 
trant is permitted to file its Secur- 





ities Act prospectus in lieu of sup- |: 


plying information in response to 





the various items of Form 18. If 
a description of the securities be- 


ng registered is not contained in! 


the prospectus, such description | 
must be furnished with the pros- 
pectus.” 





ploy large staffs of experts to pre- 
pare Federal tax statements. 

He said he believed the corpor- 
ation tax streamliner should em- 
body provisions allowing com- 


panies which converted to war) 


production to build up reserves 
for reconversion to peacetime 
production. Also, he said, there 
should be provisions for speedy 
settlement of war contracts. 


Tax Simplification Will 
Up Rates: McLean 


The bill designed to .simplify 
the individaul income tax laws is 
regarded by Representative Mc- 
Lean (Rep., N. J.) as the vehicle 
for a “very substantial” boost in 
taxes. Associated Press advices 
May 4 from Washington published 
in the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” reporting this, went on to 
say: 

While conceding that simplifi- 
cation ‘as far as it goes is bene- 
ficial,” the New Jersey Represen- 
tative, member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, declared “in 
my opinion a very substantial in- 
crease in the personal income 
taxes will result from its enact- 
ment.” 

He disputed estimates by Con- 
gressional and Treasury experts 
that the legislation actually would 
result in an over-all reduction of 
$60,000,000 in the tax take from 
individuals. Present collections 
from personal incomes amount to 
about $17,000,000,000 annually. 

Mr. McLean said that he would 
support the bill with the hope 
that the Senate will improve it. 

Representative Gearhart (Rep., 
Calif.), another Ways and Means 
member, joined Representative 
Curtis (Rep., Neb.) in a conten- 
tion that the legislation would 
impair contributions to educa- 
tional, religious and charitable 
institutions. 3 

The bill was passed by the 
House unanimously on May 5. 


| 





without waste of heat or fuel. (3) 
Heat could be obtained much 
faster when wanted in a hurry, 
since it won’t be necessary to get 
“steam up” in the furnace. 

By providing promotional rates 
below the present scale, and 
working with development build- 
ers to install electric equipment 
in new homes, a great additional 
outlet for electricity might be de- 
veloped. Certainly this possibility 
would seem worth experimenting 
with, though it could hardly be 
attempted under the present rate 
structure, whereby residential 
electricity costs about 3 or 4 times 
as much as industrial power. 


The Federal Power Commission 
and other Government agencies 
should realize, however, that un- 
der the present severe regulation 
and taxation of the utilities there 
is little incentive for the latter to 
seek business in new and, untried 
fields. Obviously, they will not 
ignore the conventional methods 
of increasing sales, and their 
salesrooms lie ready to receive 
new electric refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, toasters, radios, etc., 
as soon as these are available. 
But if the utilities are to venture 
into new lines, such as the devel- 
opment of house heating, they 
must be willing to spend money 
for commercial research, and must 
be allowed to obtain the com- 
mensurate profit which all busi- 
ness pioneers expect and deserve. 
This is almost impracticable un- 
der the present sytsem. 


Moreover, profits could aoubt- 
less be increased substantially by 
installing more modern generat- 
ing equipment in many utility 
plants, but this requires new cap- 
ital, and the industry can’t obtain 
this sort of money merely by is- 
suing 3% bonds—a _ reasonable 
proportion must be received from 
sale of common stock, which is 
not feasible under present condi- 
tions. Every dollar of increased 
taxes means a dollar less for divi- 
dends; in the last quarter of 1943 
taxes increased 17:7% and divi- 








| 
dend payments dropped 8.4% as | 


compared with the last quarter of 
1942. Common dividends for the 
year were considerably lower 
than in 1937. In that year the 
common stockholder received 
about 14 cents out of each dollar 
of revenue, whereas in 1943 he 
received only 9% cents. Moreover, 
the stockholder had to pay much 
bigger taxes on the 1943 divi- 
dends; the net amount he was 
able to keep was even smaller 
than indicated by the comparison. 

It is easy for Washington of- 
ficials to tell the industry what 
it should do and to threaten that 
the government will “take over” 
if it doesn’t make good, but bet- 
ter results could be obtained by 


exploring what is really happen- | 


ing to the industry under present 
conditions, and finding ways and 
means to lighten the crushing tax 
burden and restore at least a 
modest working of the profit mo- 
tive as a stimulus to efficiency 
and sales initiative. 

In the field of holding company 
regulation, the government has 
refused to “call a truce” during 
the war, despite the pre-occupa- 
tion of executives with operaing 
problems. While court tests of 
Section 11 have not yet success- 


fully reached the Supreme Court 
for final determination, most 
holding companies have become 
reconciled to the streamlining 
process provided by SEC orders 
and findings. The process of 
breaking up big. systems into 
smaller ones, swapping properties 
between systems so as to improve 
the geographical integration, the 
sale of small and isolated proper- 
ties to individuals, the writing off 
of excess plant values and the 
simplifaction of capital structures 
|—all have proceeded during the 
/past year at a somewhat faster 
tempo despite the war and the 
manpower shortage. The SEC 
| program may prove beneficial on 
'an overall basis in the end; but 
it is forcing such revolutionary 
changes in accounting and finan- 
| cial methods that there is danger 
that: engineering progress will be 
|slowed down. Since it appears 
| unlikely that the industry can get 
/much relief from the courts un- 
|'der present conditions, the whole 
/program should be speeded up as 
/much as possible so that the in- 
| dustry’s best efforts can in future 
be devoted to engineering prog- 
|ress and the development of new 
| markets, as its contribution to the 
‘nation’s post-war prosperity. 











TO DESTROY THE AXIS 


MALL compared with the supreme sacrifices of the 
men on the fighting fronts on land and sea, the pro- | 
duction accomplishments of men and machines in Amer- 


ican industry have made their successes possible. Behind 


the production, and never 


too little or too late, is the 


gigantic massing of electric power—over 80 per cent of it 


supplied by business managed electric power companies. | 


Possible because of long range planning and team- 


work in the American Way—teamwork that includes all 
of our employees from those on far-flung battle fronts 


to those with their hands on the switches that release 
the power to war industries. We will continue this sup- 
port, for here in America we have more electric power | 
than the Axis Nations and all their satellites combined, | 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SERVICE CORP. 


Principal 


Affiliates 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


INDIANA GENERAL SERVICE 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA POWER COMPANY, INC. 


COMPANY 


KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INCORPORATED 


THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 


THE SCRANTON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week —Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Total net premium volume in 1943 of all American stock fire- 
marine insurance companies approximated $1,060,000,000, according 
to estimates by Alfred M. Best Company. This volume is 7% below 
the record for the industry established in 1942, but slightly above 
the previous record year of 1941. Not all lines declined in 1943, how- 
ever; in fact the somewhat substantial fluctuation in motor vehicle 





and ocean marine writings in the* 


past few years have tended to} 
hide the fact that fire writings 
have increased steadily year b 
year since 1938. . 

It is perhaps of interest to look 
at the trend in premium volume 
and loss ratios over the past five 
years of a few of the major multi- 
line carriers. Nine of the largest 
of the stock companies are con- 
sidered and their experience in 
fire, automobile, ocean marine, 
inland marine and total under- 
writings, has been tabulated for 
the years 1942 and 1943, com- 
pared with 1939. 
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I—FIRE: NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 








1939 1942 1943 Incurred Loss Ratio 5 Year 

($000 omitted) 1939 1942 1943 Average 
Aetna Insurance __.. $11,785 $15,144 $16,356 40.1 44.2 51.5 45.1 
Continental Ins. ___-- 12,936 15,151 16,535 42.0 40.5 49.8 43.8 
FPidelity-Phenix _.____ 9,429 11,361 12,415 42.2 43.3 50.6 45.2 
Fireman's Fund __-___ 7,657 9,856 10,299 42.8 42.5 52.1 45.5 
Great American -_--_ 8,951 10,732 11,036 41.0 41.1 49.1 43.7 
Hartford Insurance 22,386 25,720 28,186 40.6 38.8 43.3 40.7 
Home Insurance -___~ 26,765 33,466. 36,699 45.3 42.4 47.9 45.0 
Ins. Co: of No. Amer._ 12,626 16,62 17,950 35.9 44.6 49.4 43.0 
St. Paul F. & M’s_--- 5,162 6,139 6,509 39.2 38.7 45.9 41.1 
2eeGese oc --.-4.-- $117,697 $144,195 $155,985 Average 41.0 41.8 48.8 43.7 

II—AUTOMOBILE: NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 

1939 1942 1943 Incurred Loss Ratio 5 Year 

($000 omitted) 1939 1942 1943 Average 
Aetna Insurance __-_- $6,233 $2,494 $2,357 47.3 45.4 44.0 51.6 
Continental Ins. ____~_ 2,471 1,933 1,908 47.8 46.4 46.0 54.5 
Fidelity-Phenix ______ 2,987 2,051 1,688 54.4 43.7 41.0 51.7 
Fireman’s Fund __-_-_ 2,649 2,148 2,031 40.0 43.3 44.9 45.8 
Great American _____ 1,181 1,297 1,273 46.1 41.0 41.2 45.9 
Hartford Insurance —__ 6,817 5,972 5,536 47.4 42.7 38.5 48.9 
Home insurance _-__~- 21,696 5,951 3,719 51.9 47.4 41.5 54.1 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer._ 2,666 2,687 2,520 40.2 416 383 44.0 
St. Paul F. & M.__--- 1,973 2,122 2,097 42.8 41.9 40.1 44.9 
Ea Re Ra ee $48,673 $26,655 $23,129 Average 46.4 43.7 41.7 49.0 

Fire insurance premiums for Motor vehicle writings were 


the nine companies totaled $155,- 
985,000 in 1943, an increase of 
8.2% over 1942 writings and 
32.5% higher than their 1939 vol- 
ume. Each company in the group 
shows this trend. Loss ratios, 
however, have increased each 


year, averaging 48.8% for 1943, 
compared with 41.8% in 1942, 


41.0% in 1939 and a five-year 
average of 43.7%. This upward 
move in the loss ratio parallels 
the country-wide increase in fire 
losses that has accompanied the 
heightened industrial tempo oc- 
casioned by the war effort. It is 
reasonable to anticipate a reversal 





moderately lower in 1943 than in 
1942, and less than half of the 
1939 volume. The peak year since 
1939, however, was 1941 (not 
shown in the table), when writ- 
ings were more than double the 
1942 figure. The loss ratio on this 
class of business, however, shows 
improvement over previous years, 
and is considerably better than 
the five-year average. This, 
doubtless, can be attributed to less 
than the normal amount of driv- 
ing coupled with the greater care 
exercised today by motorists. 
Home was the largest underwriter 
in this class of business in 1939, 








of this trend in the post-war! but dropped to second place in 
years, 1943. 
III—OCEAN MARINE: NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 

1939 1942 1943 Incurred Loss Ratio 5 Year 

($000 omitted) 1939 1942 1943 Average 
Aetna Insurance -... $1,220 $5,941 $2,569 448 97.0 446 65.7 
Continental Ins, _____ 925 5,620 3,149 63.6 124.2 34.1 72.2 
Fidelity-Phenix ____-~ 909 5,551 3,091 63.5 124.8 34.4 72.6 
Fireman’s Fund ____~ 2,713 12,421 6,469 50.8 95.4 49.0 67.6 
Great American _____ 498 4,173 1,845 45.2 106.8 55.8 77.3 
Hartford Insurance -~_ 1,156 8,998 4,322 59.8 948 45.7 69.3 
Home Insurance _____ 1,487 8,757 4,918 24.7 107.4 447.9 70.2 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer._ 3,478 20,852 8,463 52.6 99.1 45.0 73.5 
St. Paul F. & M. ~~~ 1,966 6,168 3,939 65.5 80.6 58.0 69.0 
eee a $14,352 $78,481 $38,765 Average 52.3 103.3 46.1 70.8 

IV—-INLAND MARINE: NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 

1939 1942 1943 Incurred Loss Ratio 5 Year 

($000 omitted) 1939 1942 1943 Average 
Aetna Insurance __-- $1,375 $2,503 $2,866 43.0 58.7 60.0 51.1 
Continental Ins. ____ 727 1,219 1,513 38.5 43.5 50.0 48.0 
Fidelity-Phenix ____-_- 582 995 1,231 38.9 38.1 58.2 51.3 
Fireman’s Fund __--- 2,080 2,841 3,740 49.3 43.7 61.5 52.4 
Great American _____ 486 717 808 48.7 42.2 44.3 42.8 
Hartford Insurance -__ 2,620 4,118 5,134 45.6 61.3 63.7 57.5 
Home Insurance _____ 1,911 4,108 5,166 47.1 57.3 67.3 57.2 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer._ 3,560 6.018 5,924 44.4 41.0 47.8 42.2 
St. Paul PF. & M...--- 1,796 2,151 2,520 36.2 42.8 51.2 46.7 
de I cs eas $15,137 $24,670 $28,902 Average 43.5 47.6 56.0 49.9 





Ocean marine business in 1943 


written in~1942, a record year. 
This decline, however, still leaves 
the 1943 volume at approximately 


is the volume of this business at 
a most favorable level, but the 
loss experience in 1943 at 46.1% 
was better than in 1939, and bet- 
ter than the five-year average. | 
The best year in the five-year 
period under review was 1941 
when the loss ratio was around 
43.0%. The worst year was 1942, 
when excessively severe shipping 
losses occasioned by enemy sub- 
marines brought the average loss 
ratio for the nine companies to 
103.3%. Normally, ocean marine | 
business is a profitable line, and | 


| the outlook is that from now on it | 
was approximately half of that} 


2.7 times the 1939 volume. Not only | 


V—TOTAL NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 





will continue to be so. Insurance | 
Company of North America is one | 
of the leading underwriters of this | 
class of business, and its 1943 loss 
ratio was somewhat better than 
the average of the nine com-| 
panies. 

Inland marine premiums ad-| 
vanced to a new high in 1943, and | 
were nearly double the 1939 vol-| 
ume. The loss ratio in 1943, at| 
56.0%, was also at a high, and it} 
is the first time in many years 
that the over-all loss experience 
of companies writing this class of 
business has been unfavorable. 
Insurance Company of North 
America is the leading writer and, 
furthermore, shows a better than 
average loss experience. 





Turning now to total net pre- | 
miums written by these nine com- | 
panies, the trend of each company 
is clearly shown in the final table. | 
It will be observed that the 1943 
average incurred loss ratio is 
lower than in 1942, and fraction- 
ally below the five-year average, | 
despite the increase in fire losses. | 
The five-year ratio has been ab- 
normally increased by the calam- | 
itous marine losses of 1942. 

When viewing the variations in| 
these loss ratios and their rela-| 
tive importance to the fortunes of 
the insurance industry and to the 
individual insurance companies, a 
sense of proportion must be main- | 
tained. For example fire insur-| 
ance is still the major line of these 


1939 1942 1943 Incurred Loss Ratio 5 Year 

($000 omitted) 1939 1942 1943 Average 
Aetna Insurance __.. $22,747 $29,865 $28,457 45.1 58.5 53.4 51.4 
Continental Ins. __---~ 19,047 27,470 27,075 45.5 58.1 49.8 50.9 
Fidelity-Phenix ae’. 15,546 22,757 21,599 47.9 63.2 49.0 52.4 
Fireman's Fund —__-- Be 15,798 28,827 24,251 46.6 67.7 55.1 53.9 
Great American __-~-~ 12,723 20,452 18,655 45.6 59.3 53.4 51.0 
Hartford Insurance __ 37,375 52,055 50,796 46.6 55.4 49.8 50.0 
Home Insurance __--- 57,648 61,746 61,549 50.7 57.3 52.6 54.1 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer._ 24,525 49,989 39,256 43.2 68.7 50.3 51.8 
St. Paul F. & M..---- 12,078 19,017 18,088 47.0 57.0 53.1 52.3 
I cic coninacies $217,487 $312,178 $289,726 Average 46.5 60.6 51.8 52.0 


'54.1% of total writings in 1939 
and 53.8% in 1943; automobile 
writings were 22.4% in 1939 and 


companies, consequently, unfavor- 
able or favorable experience in 
the secondary lines is not nearly 
as important as is fire experience, 
except under such unusual con- 
ditions as obtained in the ocean 
marine field in 1942. 

For the nine companies re- 
viewed, fire writings constituted 


8.0% in 1943; ocean marine writ- 
ings were 6.6% in 1939, 26.5% in 
1942 and 13.4% in 1943; inland 
marine writings were 7.0% in 
1939 and 10.0% in 1943. Calcula- 
tions for each of the nine com- 
panies can be developed from the 
accompanying tables. 





“The 53% Tax Bracket 


notes as follows: 





excess profits taxes. 
bankers appreciate this fact. There 
is nothing complicated abput it. 
If your income subject to normal 
and surtaxes is over $25,000 and 
not over $50,000, the amount of 
such income over $25,000 is sub- 
ject to a normal tax of 31% and 
to a surtax of 22%, a total tax 
rate of 53%. (Moreover, if your 
total net income is over $50,000 
you may still be in the 53% 
bracket if the portion of your in- 
come subject to normal and sur- 
taxes is between $25,000 and $50,- 
000.) 

Of course the over-all rate on 
your net income will be lower, 
because the rates are less on the 
first $25,000 of income. But if you 
are earning $25,000 and less than 
$50,000, subject to normal tax and 
surtax, then for every $1.00 of 
income you have over the $25,000 
you are required to pay 53 cents 
in income taxes—not including 
any other taxes. 


This should be no surprise, for 
the rates are clearly stated, and 
every banker who handles invest- 
ments should be informed as to 
the tax bracket in which his bank 
is now, and is liely to be in the 
future. Yet too often the banker 
who invests the bank’s funds 
simply lets some accountant worry 
about the tax return, and in the 
smaller banks earning less than 
$50,000 a year, the investment of- 
ficer not infrequently is unfa- 
miliar with tax rates as they ap- 
ply to his own institution. 


One of the most important fac- 
tors bearing upon the advisability 
of buying municipal bonds as 
compared to taxable securities is 
the tax bracket in which the in- 
vestor is now, and is likely to be 
in the future. Therefore we rec- 
ommend that bankers who are in- 
trusted with the investment of the 





bank’s funds study their tax posi- 


Writing under the above caption in the firm’s Municipal Letter, 
Vol. Il, No. 3, J. Austin White, of J. A. White & Co., Cincinnati, 


The fact is that a bank or corporation with a net income of 
between $25,000 and $50,000, subject to normal and surtaxes, is in 
a 53% tax bracket—not 27%, not 40%, but 53%—not considering 


For Banks And Corps.” 





Too few® 


‘sibilities according to a memoran- 





tion with a view of determining 





the maximum tax bracket in 
which his bank is now and is 
likely to be in the future. This 
procedure is especially recom- 
mended for banks that have in- 
come, subject to taxes, ranging 
between $25,000 and $50,000, in 
which range the tax amounts to 
53%. 

For your convenience, we have 
computed the following informa- 
tion to show the yield which a 
taxable investment, based upon a 
53% tax rate, must provide to 
equal various yields on tax-free 
municipals: 


Tax Free Is Equalto Tax Free Is Equal to 
Municipal Taxable Municipal Taxable 
Yield of Yield of Yield of Yield of 
50% 1.06% 1.55% 3.30 % 
-70 1.49 1.60 3.40 
.90 1.91 1.65 3.51 
1.00 2.13 1.70 3.62 
1.05 2.23 1.75 3.72 
1.10 2.34 1.80 3.83 
1.15 2.45 1.85 3.94 
1.20 2.55 1.90 4.04 
1.25 2.66 1.95 4.15 
1.30 2.77 2.00 4.26 
1.35 2.87 2.05 4.36 
1.40 2.96 2.10 4.47 
1.45 3.09 2.15 4.57 
1.50 3.19 2.20 4.68 





Attractive Situation 
The current situations in Loft 
Candy Corp., Majestic Radio and 
Television, and Allen du Mont 
Laboratories offer attractive pos- 


dum issued by J. F. Reilly & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of these interesting memo- 
randa may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


Ins. Stocks Compared 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting comparison and analysis of 
insurance stocks. Copies of these 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 





HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. 1 















TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 


Associated Banks: 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 








































Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital ~_____ ~~ £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000. 























£23,710,000 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
Ds SED thewcaeieu £187,413,762 






SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 












The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
800 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and 
London, it offers the most complete and 
efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U, S. A. 






























NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT | 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 


4 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








data may be had from the firm 
upon request. 




































NATIONAL BANK. 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government iz 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
Lendon, E. C. 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya’ 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital____ ~ £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











Attractive Situation 

H. H. Robertson Company offers 
an attractive situation (the issue 
is tax free in Pennsylvania), ac- 
cording to an interesting memo- 
randum being distributed by 
Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., members of 
the New York and_ Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges: Copies of this 
memorandum may be had upon 
request from Buckley Brothers, 


Available On Request | 


Schenley. Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have been. 
running in the “Financial Chron- 
icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon request by writing 
to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y¥. 
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No World Peace Without 
Rights Of Individual Citizens 


(Continued from first page) 


the nation into war than to run 
the risk that dissatisfaction with 
my rule might result in dispos- 
sessing me.” There is nothing in 
recent history that indicates the 
slightest change in this modus 
operandi. 

“One of the truest lessons of 
history that Shakespeare ever re- 
corded is found in his Henry IV. 
There the old king on his death- 
bed calls his son Henry to his side 
and in these words admonishes 
him not to overlook the extent to 
which war operates to take the 
attention of the people from the 


shortcomings of the ruler. I 
quote: 

“IT ...had a purpose now 

To lead out many to the Holy 


Land, 
Lest rest and lying still might 
make them look 

near unto my state. 
Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy 
minds with 

Foreign quarrels; that action, 
hence borne out, 

May waste the memory of the 
former days.” 

“Hardly a day goes by that I do 
not receive in my mail some plan 
which the author believes would 
assure permanent peace. So far I 
have not seen a single one that 
has impressed me as sound. The 
usual approach is that there should 
be formed a new league of na- 
tions implemented with the neces- 
sary military equipment to en- 
force its decisions. No one has 
suggested that troops or battle- 
ships or airplane squadrons in 
sufficient quantity to be effective 
| ‘will be for hire to such a world 
organization. Therefore if such an 
lorganization is to have military 
‘equipment. with which to enforce 
| (its decrees that equipment will 
have to be allocated by the coun- 
tries interested in preserving the 
peace. 

“Assuming for the moment that 

‘such a course were feasible I raise 
‘the question as to how many coun- 
‘tries would be willing to contrib- 
ute to a world organization a sub- 
jstantial portion of their military 
‘forces? I also ask how long a 
igovernment in one of our Repub- 
ilics could remain in office when 
it was disclosed that such an in- 
ternational force had the author- 
‘ity to invade one of our countries 
against the will of that country? 
That, it seems to me, is the crux 
‘of the whole proposition. Because 
‘if an international organization is 
‘to be supplied with the force ade- 
| quate to carry out its decisions, 
inecessarily to be effective it would 
have to be able to order the in- 
ivasion of any country that in its 
opinion was a potential aggressor 
'—even though that country might 
have been one of the contributors 
‘of military force. 
+ “It is my personal opinion that 
inotwithstanding any of the 
‘dreamy-eyed proposals of some of 
‘our star gazers, few countries 
would be willing to relinquish 
their sovereignty to the extent 
that such a program would re- 
quire. Beyond that I believe that 
our only hope for an approxima- 
tion of permanent peace will come 
through religion raising the gen- 
eral level of moral virtue; and 
leducation raising the general level 
‘of intellectual virtue. Only then 
‘will the peoples of all countries 
‘be fully cognizant of their stake 
in a peaceful world: That is not 
something that could be accom- 
plished by small groups behind 
closed doors regardless of how 
‘eompetent the individuals partici- 
“pating might be. Peace only can 
bé assured when the people have 
‘the right and the intelligence to 
appraise what is involved and can 
ymake known their wishes through 
‘yépresentatives of their own 
choosing in their own govern- 
‘ments. 


Too 





i: lem 


tional economic organization 
which could tell us when we can 
raise pigs, and how many; whether 
we should increase or decrease 
our cotton crop or wheat crop, or 
anything else. The United States 
had some home-brew samples of 
that sort of economic tinkering. 
Based upon that experience my 
view is that any attempt to do 
the same thing on an interna- 
tional scale would bring confusion 
worse confounded. 

“The exchange stabilization pro- 
grams which have been offered 
constitute another case in point. 
Instead of approaching the prob- 
through known and _ tried 
methods, we are asked to endorse 
new and grandiose schemes pro- 
viding for another international 
organization to stabilize curren- 
cies and foreign exchange. Most 
experienced students seem _ to 
agree that the most constructive 
contribution this country could 
make would be to set an example 
here of sound economy based on 
a sound Federal fiscal program 
supported by a budget that gave 
proper regard to the relationship 
of outgo to income. That in turn 
would enable us to provide needed 
credit to others on a proper basis. 

“The net of all this is, as I view 
it, that the United States could 
make its proper contribution to 
all of these world problems under 
its own power and initiative. This 
without the necessity of setting 
up complicated super-world or- 
ganizations which might or might 
not do a good job. Under such a 
procedure my country could do its 
full part to make the world a bet- 
ter place in which to live, and still 
retain the right to control its own 
destiny, just as you, too, I am cer- 
tain will wish to control the des- 
timies of your countries. 

“The big job that we as the rep- 
resentatives of business in the 
hemisphere have before us, it 
seems to me, can be summarized 
thus: 

“1. We wish to preserve the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of 
our respective nations. 

“2. We wish to cooperate with 
the governments of our countries 
in raising the standards of living, 
and in securing peace and pros- 
perity for our countrymen. 

“3. We wish to make certain that 
the rights of the individual citizen 
shall be protected and preserved 
to the end that the people of each 
nation may determine the kind of 
government they wish. 

“4. That private enterprise which 
demonstrably has provided the 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber shall be maintained and pre- 
served. 

“5. That the people and not the 
state shall be and shall remain su- 
preme. 

“6. That peace and understand- 
ing and friendly relationships 
shall be maintained amongst the 
countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

“7. That business relationships 
and trade. amongst the hemi- 
spheric countries shall be encour- 
aged and that unjustifiable handi- 
caps to a proper flow of trade and 
commerce shall be removed. 


“8. That out of our experience 
and out of our example, with full 
consideration of and protection of 
all individual sovereignties, we 
shall by precept and example— 
and by force if necessary—keep 
the threat of war far away from 
our shores. 


“How shall peace be preserved? 
Again, human nature being what 
it is, we cannot place our reliance 
entirely upon precept and ex- 
ample. We must remain strong in 
a military sense. The democracies 
must not again make the fatal 
mistake, when peace has come, of 
turning swords into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks. 





| Onl 
“Also it has been proposed that | the 
we should adhere to an interna-' stayed.” 


y so can we be assured that 
hand of the aggressor can be 
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Taxation Of Public Utilities— 


Here And In Great Britain 


ury was not an insurmountable 
barrier alone to competing pri- 
vate systems, due to the greater 
operating efficiency of the latter. 
Nor was exemption from Federal 


taxation of tremendous advantage | 


to publicly owned electric systems 
until the Pearl Harbor incident. 


Since the close of 1941, how- 
ever, this lack of need to support 
the war effort has given public 
power systems an enormous ad- 
vantage in competition with fed- 
erally-taxed private systems. So 
much so, in fact, that with Fed- 
eral taxes consuming 16.3% of 
gross operating revenues, on the 
average, in 1943, one Middle 
Western privately owned electric 
utility has stated it could give 
every household consumer in its 
service area the amount of elec- 
tricity now consumed absolutely 
free and be money ahead, pro- 
vided it was relieved, as publicly 
owned systems are, of the need 
of paying Federal taxes. This, of 
course, could be done only by a 
utility enjoying a heavy indus- 
trial and commercial demand. 

The advantage given publicly 
owned electric systems through 
Federal tax exemption can read- 
ily be demonstrated. According 
to TVA’s monthly statistical re- 
port for September, 1943, munic- 
ipalities and rural cooperatives 
buying power from it had aggre- 
gate gross operating revenues of 
$34,670,000 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1943, of which they paid 
an average of 5.6% in taxes and 
tax equivalents to local govern- 
ments, but nothing to the Federal 
Government. Likewise, TVA’s 
annual report for the same fiscal 
year places gross operating rev- 
enues from electric operations at 
$31,674,210, of which it paid 6.2% 
in taxes and tax equivalents to 
States and their subdivisions, but 
not one dime in Federal taxes. 

During the same period, how- 
ever, the privately owned elec- 
tric utilities of the country re- 
ceived aggregate gross operating 
revenues of some $2,713,000,000, 
of which they paid an average 
of 8.33% in taxes to local govern- 
ments and 16.0% tn Federal taxes. 
Had TVA, and the municipalities 
and cooperatives distributing its 
power, been compelled to pay 
taxes to the Federal Government 
at the same rate required of pri- 
vate power companies, the Treas- 
ury would have been enriched by 
more than $10,615,000 in this 
twelve-months’ period. And had 
TVA and its power distributors 
paid local taxes at the rates as- 
sessed against privately owned 
systems, the _ states, counties, 
school districts and communities 
in which they operate would have 
had more than $1,600,000 added 
to their joint income. 

To carry the point further, all 
the publicly owned electric sys- 
tems in the country — Federal, 


Ins., Bank Stock Evaluator 


Butler-Huff & Co. of California, 
210 West Seventh Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif., have prepared an in- 
teresting comparative analysis of 
82 insurance companies and 38 
banks. These data are contained 
in the April issue of their Insur- 
ance and Bank Stock Evaluator, 
copies of which may be had from 
the firm upon request. Also avail- 
able is a summary of the situa- 
tion in Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, which appears attractive at 
current levels, Butler-Huff & Co. 
believes. 


“Over-Counter Review” 

Bristol & “Willett, 115 Broad- 
way, New York City, have pre- 
pared the current issue of their 
“Over - the - Counter Review.” 
Copies of this interesting Review 
may be had from the firm upon 

















request. 








(Continued from page 1918) 
of interest by the Federal Treas-|State, District, Municipal and REA 


cooperatives — had an estimated 
aggregate gross operating revenue 
in the twelve months ended with 
June, 1943, of $325,000,000, no 
part of which was paid to the 
Federal Government in taxes. But 
had they been taxed at the same 
rate as private power companies 
more than $41,385,000, in addition 
to the sum that TVA and its dis- 
tributors were exempted from 
paying, would have been added 
to our Federal war chest. In all, 
exemption of publicly owned 
electric systems from Federal tax- 
ation reduced the funds available 
for the purchase of tanks and 
jeeps, of planes and ships, of 
guns and ammunition, in one 
twelve-months’ period by around 
$52,000,000. As a result, all pri- 
vate enterprise, the country over, 
had to dig a little deeper to pro- 
vide this sum. 


We in this country have yet to 
appraise publicly owned under- 
takings with the realism of the 
British. Under. the British In- 
come Tax Act, all gains and prof- 
its derived from trading activities, 
whether conducted by publicly or 
privately owned enterprises, are, 
with few exceptions, taxed alike. 
These exceptions are, simply 
stated, (1) undertakings like the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
which, although supported by a 
tax on receiving sets and operated 
at a profit, is owned by the 
Crown; (2) compulsory enterpri- 
ses like water supply systems, 
where the entire community is 
taxed for its support, no matter 
whether or not individual citizens 
are consumers; and (3) a few 
highly venturesome undertakings, 
the success of which will con- 
tribute to the national welfare, 
and which have been specifically 
exempted from taxation by an Act 
of Parliament. All other under- 
takings, including publicly owned 
utilities, pay the same taxes as 
those assessed against private 
enterprises. 

The Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax observed in its 1920 
report that none of the witnesses 


representing districts or commu- 
nities raised any objections to sub- 





ings, including utilities, to income 
taxation at public hearings, when 
the Income Tax Act was under 
discussion in Parliament. And it 
added: 

It may * * * have been in 
their minds that it would not 
be expedient to claim exemp- 
tion from income tax for public 
bodies which are actually or 
potentially competitors of pri- 
vate persons or companies car- 
rying on similar trading under- 
takings. 

The British Courts, moreover, 
have taken the position that the 


|\language of the Income Tax Act 


is very broad and all inclusive, 
and unless the facts fall within 
one of the three categories pre- 
viously described they have con- 
sistently held that a _ publicly 
owned utility comes within the 
meaning of the Act. 


In fact, the theory upon which 
publicly owned utilities are sub- 
jected to the same taxation as 
privately owned systems would 
appear to be a belief that the 
national welfare takes precedence 
over the local good. Accordingly, 
although any surplus earnings 
above a predetermined level re- 
sulting from utility and other 
undertakings must be paid into a 
general fund for the support of 
schools, local publie hospitals, 
asylums and similar social insti- 
tutions—sort of a British version 
of our Washington Plan—the na- 
tional government first obtains, 
through the income tax, a portion 
of those earnings for support of 
the Nation as a whole. As the 
British see it, the burden of 
supporting the operations of the 
national effort must be borne, 
through the medium of income 
taxes, by customers of publicly 
and privately owned utilities 
alike, as well as by customers of 
other types of public and private 
undertakings. 


As a result the consumers of 
utility services in Great Britain 
contribute equally to the costs of 
the national government, through 
reflection of income. taxes in 
their rates for service. This equit- 
able distribution of the tax bur- 
den is in sharp contrast to con- 
ditions in the United States, 
where consumers of privately 
rendered utility services are com- 
pelled to pay not only their full 
share of the costs of the Federal 
Government but, in effect, a part 
of the share that rightfully should 
be borne by the customers of tax- 


jecting publicly owned undertak- 'free publicly owned utilities. 
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lieving that lasting peace and 
prosperity for ourselves and the 
other nations of the world can be 
brought about to a great extent 
by an unhampered interchange of 
goods and services among all na- 
tions. 

The future of the export trade 
of the United States has been dis- 
cussed at great length in various 
quarters and the general trend of 
thought as to post-war volume is 
optimistic; perhaps too optimistic 
if we consider all the diverse fac- 
tors now existing that must be 
correlated and properly synchron- 
ized in the post-war period. .The 
volume of the export trade of the 
United States in the period fol- 
lowing the war will depend on 
the play of a number of both 
favorable and unfavorable fac- 
tors, some of which will be with- 
in our own control here and some 
of which will arise in the buying 
countries. For example, some of 
the so-called occupied countries 
may find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to purchase abroad on a 
pre-war. basis until quite some 
time after the adjustment of their 
internal economies through re- 





habilitation of industry and agri- 
culture. On the other hand, many 
countries have accumulated sub- 
stantial blocks of gold and foreign! 
exchange during the war period, 
which should enable them to en- 
ter the market for volume pur- 
chases, just as soon as goods are 
available to them. Some of. the 
neutral countries also have at 
their disposal large blocks of gold 
and foreign exchange, estimated 
at several billions of dollars. 





Conditions within our own 
country exert a very direct influ- 
ence on export volume and it is 
interesting to note the close pro- 
portionate volume relationship 
that exists between our exports, 
imports and domestic economy. In 
the period of “Coolidge Prosper- 
ity”, roughly 1825 to 1929, total 
foreign trade, including both ex- 
ports and imports, exceeded nine 
billion dollars each year, as fol- 
lows: 


Total Total Total 
Exports Imports Foreign 
(approx. ) (approx.) Trade 
(In billions of dollars) 
1925... $4.9 $4.2 $9.1 
1926____ 4.8 4.4 9.2 
298%... 4.9 4.1 9.0 
1928____ 5.1 4.1 9.2 
1929____ 5.2 4.4 9.6 


In the succeeding year, or with 
the beginning of the depression 
of the 1930s, total foreign trade 
dropped to approximately seven 
billion dollars; in 1931 to four and 
one-half billion dollars; in 1932 
to two billion nine hundred. mil- 
lion dollars, and thereafter and 
including 1938, it average four 
billion seven hundred million dol- 
lars. From 1930 to 1934 the fig- 
ures were as follows: 


Total Total Total 
Exports Imports Foreign 
(approx.) (approx.) Trade 
(In billions of dollars) 
3930___- $3.8 $3.1 $6.9 
i. Ra 2.4 2.1 4.5 
1932 1.6 > | 2.9 
1933 ist 1.4 3.4 
1934_ 2.1 1.6 3.7 


The conclusion drawn from 
these figures is that a sound in- 
ternal domestic economy in the 
United States, with a high rate of 
employment and substantial pur- 
chasing power results in increased 
purchases of capital and consumer 
goods within our own country. 
This in turn leads to increased 
imports and the creation of dol- 
lar exchange to the credit of the 
various countries of the world, 
thus enabling them to take more 
of our goods. If wé are to have a 
sound internal economy, many 
changes in our present method of 
procedure will be necessary, for 
instance, we must balance our 
budget as soon as possible, but 
among other things, private in- 
dustry must be permitted to re- 





time to peace-time production, as 
soon as the war is concluded, or 
before that time, if conditions per- 
mit. This can be accomplished 
only if government withdraws 
from competition with private en- 
terprise, releases its controls on 
industry and by the formulation 
of a sound and equitable tax pro- 
gram, permits business to return 
again to a profit-incentive basis. 
The thought has been expressed 
on a number of occasions by those 
familiar with business operations 
that a continuation or increase of 
government competition with pri- 
vate industry can result only in 
increased unemployment, a cha- 
otic internal post-war economy 


‘and a restricted export and im- 


port business. 


We of course recognize that 
other means exist for the creation 
of dollar exchange, but in the 
final analysis, if the export trade 
of the United States is to func- 
tion on a sound basis in the fu- 
ture, it must be paid for almost 
wholly by doliar exchange result- 
ing from the purchase abroad of 
goods or services. In the 1920s 
we made available substantial 
amounts of dollar exchange by 
extending loans (mostly of a non- 
productive nature) to foreign 
governments through private 
channels and the results to pri- 
vate investors, in many cases were 
rather disastrous; in the 1930s we 
discontinued private loans but 
took gold from abroad for our ex- 
ports, with the result that we hold 
a large proportion of the gold 
stock of the world; in the 1940s 
we inaugurated lend-lease. Unless 
we are willing in the post-war 
period to part with our resources 
without compensation, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that lend-lease 
must be abandoned ; soon as 
possible after the war Is won and 
thus we will again be forced to 
return to an exchange of goods 
and services as a means of cre- 
ating dollar exchange to pay for 
the bulk of our exports. 


It is quite generally conceded 
that for a few years after the war 
a substantial demand will exist, 
both here and abroad, for various 
types of merchandise that have 
been unobtainable as a result of 
the exigencies of war, and, fur- 
thermore, machinery and goods 
destroyed by the ravages of war 
will be needed abroad for reha- 
bilitation purposes and for the 
needs of new industries. In the 
immediate period after the war, 
price probably will not be an im- 
portant factor to foreign buyers. 
When this first demand is satis- 
fied, however, and sales again 
revert to a competitive basis, 
what will be our position in world 
markets? The naive statement has 
been made in some quarters that 
an internal public debt is no bur- 
den on the national economy as a 
whole, since it is a debt that we 
owe to ourselves. Taxes levied 
to meet a debt service of perhaps 
six to eight billion dollars a year, 
which is now conceivable, plus 
the additional taxes that will have 
to be levied after the emergency 
is over, for the high cost of gov- 
ernment operations, amortization 
of debt, supplies for liberated 
countries, adjusted compensation, 
pensions, hospitalization, rehabil- 
itation, etc., very definitely do 
constitute a burden on productive 
enterprise. Burdensome taxes not 
only result in a loss of business 
incentive, but, of greater impor- 
tance from the viewpoint of ex- 
port, they eventually find their 
way into production costs and the 
price of merchandise. Granted 
that some types of our manufac- 
tures always will sell abroad on 
a quality basis, will we be able 
in general to compete on a price 
basis with countries having a re- 
latively small debt service or low 





habilitate itself and convert as 
speedily as possible from war- 


labor costs, or both? This query 
can be answered only by actual 








experience in the future, but, un- 
questionably, a reduction of debt, 
not by the imposition of addi- 
tional burdensome taxes, but by 
the reduction of unnecessary gov- 
ernment expenditures, is one of 
the greatest contributions the gov- 
ernment can make to the export 
fraternity. 

The matter of competition in 
the post-war period has been dis- 
cussed at great length on numer- 
ous occasions. It seems apparent 
at this time that our industrial 
capacity after the war will be 
substantially larger than pre-war 
capacity, when plants have been 
retooled for peace-time produc- 
tion. If that is the case, domestic 
competition will be keen and the 
need of export markets will be 
greater than ever before, in order 
that surplus production can be 
absorbed. However, other coun- 
tries, as a result of conditions 
brought about by the war, have 
industrialized and it seems likely 
that there will be a change in the 
type of American exports to some 
parts of the world. This change 
may be most noticeable in some of 
the Latin American countries 
after the first buying wave has 
subsided. Then, too, some of the 
countries of the world with large 
blocks of available dollar ex- 
change may not be willing to dis- 
sipate their foreign exchange re- 
sources in an orgy of buying and 
may restrict their imports to es- 
sential goods or goods which do 
not compete too much with their 
own new industries. In various 
quarters the belief is held that 
the Latin American countries now 
have at their disposal approxi- 
mately three billion dollars in 
gold and foreign exchange, part 
of which, however, is in blocked 
sterling that probably will not be 
available for the payment of 
American exports. A great deal 
of fear has been expressed in ex- 
port circles in respect to post-war 
competition from Great Britain. 
As a result of conditions brought 
about by the war, Great Britain’s 
economy, has suffered drastic 
changes. In the pre-war period, 
about 60% of her imports of ap- 
proximately one billion pounds 
sterling was paid for by merchan- 
dise exports and the balance by 
invisible exports, such as interest 
on investment abroad, payment 
for service, etc. By reason of a 
substantial liquidation of debt to 
Great Britain by outside countries 
and the loss of shipping, her in- 
come from abroad has decreased 
materially. Thus, her need to in- 
crease actual exports in the post- 
war period will be greater than 
ever. Our exporters must be pre- 
pared for keen competition from 
that source, but we must not 
overlook the fact that we have 
had competition from Great 
Britain in the past. It has been 
clean. competition, however, and 
is vastly preferable to the un- 
scrupulous type of competition of 
previous years that barred many 
American exporters out of good 
markets and eventually left cer- 
tain of our Latin American neigh- 
bors and other countries with 
large blocks of worthless aski 
marks. Canada has made vast 
strides in her numerous industries 
as a result of the necessity of sup- 
plying herself and allied nations 
with material for the prosecution 
of the war, and will undoubtedly 
seek world markets to absorb sur- 
plus production. India, the U. S. 
R. R., and China also will be com- 
petitors for world trade, but not 
until after a lapse of some years, 
as their own internal demands 
must be satisfied first. While 
Germany and Japan in the period 
previous to war were important 
competitors in world trade, the 
dislocations of industrial capacity 
and other factors will no doubt 
limit their importance in inter- 
national trade for an indefinite 
period after the war. We in the 
United States cannot expect to get 
more than our fair share of export 
trade, for we must recognize the 
fact that world prosperity as a 
whole depends on the prosperity 
of individual nations. 

The future of world trade will 


depend largely on the leadership 
'of the United States and Great 
Britain, the two great trading na- 
tions of the world. If we. are to 
meet that trust and point the way 
| to the rest of the world, both na- 
itions must have a sympathetic 
understanding of each other’s 
problems and a will to collaborate 
to the fullest extent in a construc- 
tive program for the rehabilita- 
tion of the trade of all those na- 
tions desiring to cooperate with 
us. 

American manufacturers of cer- 
tain types of consumer goods may 
find it more difficult in the post- 
war years to market their prod- 
ucts in countries which have de- 
veloped their own industries dur- 
ing the war era. For example, 
Brazil and other Latin American 
countries have forged ahead in 
the textile industry to such an ex- 
tent that they can supply their 
own needs and the needs of out- 
side markets and so we may find 
future sales of textiles in that ter- 
ritory confined to the _ better 
grades, special fabric designs, etc. 
With the passage of time, we must 
expect to see many nations of the 
world become even more highly 
industrialized and more self-suf- 
ficient for certain of their needs. 
However, in the overall pattern 
of international trade, this is not 
to be feared, for greater industri- 
alization within a country leads 
to higher standards of living and 
a larger demand for imports from 
other countries. 


Much thought has been given 
to the two important problems of 
stabilization of currencies and the 
disposal of surplus material in the 
immediate post-war period and 
while no solution has been ar- 
rived at-up to this time, the de- 
gree of consideration being given 
these problems warrants the hope 
that some satisfactory plan of 
operation will be evolved in both 
cases. Wide publicity has been 
given to the American and Brit- 
ish plans for the stabilization of 
currencies in the post-war period, 
which is so‘essential if foreign 
trade is to reach its greatest pos- 
sibilities. Both plans are com- 
plicated in character and whether 
or not either would operate effec- 
tively in practice is a matter of 
debate. Seemingly, no method of 
stabilization yet suggested is so 
sound or easily operated as the 
international gold standard—with 
free coinage of gold, free markets 
and private ownership of gold and 
currencies freely convertible into 
gold, both for domestic use and 
for shipment abroad. The success 
of this or any other program must 
depend finally on the adoption 
and general pursuance of sound 
internal economic and political 
policies—balanced budgets, rea- 
sonable tariffs and trade regula- 
tions, avoidance of central bank 
and Treasury operations that in- 
terfere with the price reactions 
essential to the operation of the 
gold standard and, in general, 
governmental policies that pro- 
mote business confidence instead 
of destroying it. No country can 
expect to have its currency ac- 
ceptable at a stable value in world 
markets unless its fiscal affairs 
are under control, its price level 
reasonably stable and its internal 
economy is functioning smoothly 
and productively. If sound gov- 


ward this end are followed, the 
gold standard can work success- 
fully in the future as it did in the 
past. A large part of the confu- 
sion that exists with regard to the 
problem of exchange stabilization 
and trade recovery is probably 
due to the fact that the simple 
fundamentals have been lost sight 
of in the maze of complications 
and artificialities that has grown 
up around them. From numerous 
sources we hear of the failure of 
the gold standard, when the real 
failure has been that of the credit 
structure, either because of un- 
sound governmental policies or 
because credit has been over-ex- 
panded to a point where for some 


reason, political or economic, the 
structure breaks down and there 





ernmental policies directed to- 


ito export. 


‘companies. and. other 





is not enough gold to liquidate 
outstanding obligations. 

Conditions brought about by 
the war probably will make it 
necessary that price control and 
other forms of governmental con- 
trol continue to be exercised for 
a period after the war; for ex- 
ample, certain types of raw ma- 
terial for industry may have to be 
placed on an allocation basis in 
order that all may obtain their 
fair share, or certain types of 
scarce material may be limited as 
Unfortunately, .forms 
of control within a country have 
a tendency to increase and per- 
petuate themselves, and event- 
ually they lead the way to con- 
trols in other countries, until in- 
ternational trade becomes bogged 
down in a morass of govern- 
mental regulations, bi-lateral ar- 
rangements, quota systems, clear< 
ing arrangements, barter agree- 
ments, onerous foreign exchange 
restrictions, and other restrictive 
measures of a discriminatory na- 
ture. While we appreciate that 
our full energies must be devoted 
to the winning of the war just as 
speedily as possible, most of us 
dislike governmental restrictions 
and restraints, and their elimina- 
tion, whether they apply to our 
personal affairs or against the 
free operation of business, should 
be given immediate consideration 
after the war is won. 

The world-wide scope of the 
war has had the effect of intro- 
ducing American products to the 
far corners of the earth and it is 
but reasonable to expect that a 
demand has been created which 
will carry on in some measure in 
the post-war years. Conversely, 
we in the United States have 
found new sources of raw ma-« 
terials which will be needed here 
and these factors should result 
eventually in a two-way trade of 
mutual and lasting benefit. 

The many obstacles to a larger 
and more successful foreign trade 
in the post-war period are a chal- 
lenge to the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of the American ex- 
porter, but we have overcome 
obstacles in the past and we will 
do so in the future. Only in that 
way can we hope to maintain a 
full measure of employment, a 
continuation of our standards of 
living and internal economic sta- 
bility which are the foundation 
upon which a vigorous and 
healthy foreign trade is built. 


SEC Rules On Periods 
For Preserving Records 


The adovtion of two rules, pur 
suant to Section 31(a) of the In<- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, 
prescribing. the) period or periods 
for which: ‘recérds; books, 
other documents» shall be pre- 





and - 


~ 


served by ‘registered investment : 


persons . 


enumerated in the rules, was an-* 
nounced oh Anril 17 by the Secur- ? 


ities and Exchange Commission, 
which said: 

“Rule N-31A-1 is applicable to 
every. registered: investment com- 
pany, and to every underwriter, 
broker, dealer, or investment 
adviser which is a majority-owned 
subsidiary of such registered in- 
vestment company. The rule pre- 
seribes the period or periods for 


| which such persons shall preserve 


records, books, and other docu- 
ments that constitute the records 
forming the basis for financial 
statements required to be filed 
pursuant to Section 30 of the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. 


“Rule N-31A-2 is applicable to 
every investment adviser not a 
majority-owned subsidiary of, 
and every depositor of any regis- 
tered investment company, and 
every principal underwriter for 
any registered investment com- 
pany other than a closed-end 
company. The rule prescribes the 


~ 


period or periods for which such . 
persons shall preserve records, | 


books, and other documents as are 
necessary and appropriate to re- 
cord such person’s transactions 
with such registered investment 
company.” 
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‘ball rolling. Thereafter, 
| quickly pick up speed. 


nomics and finance. The report 
follows: 


I. BASIC TRENDS AND 
FORECASTS 


This first section is in part a 
preview of factors to be examined 
in more detail in the succeeding 
sections. It deals with underly- 
ing trends which will affect all 
lines of trade. 


Military-Political Background 


It is useless to try to gauge the 
post-war prospects for retail and 
wholesale business without first 
defining the underlying condi- 
tions likely to prevail after war’s 
end. Our two main assumptions 
stated in preceding reports as rea- 
sonable expectations are: 

1. Large-scale warfare in Eu- 
rope will die down before the 
close of 1944; in the Far East, be- 
fore the close of 1945. We say 
“die down” because of the strong 
possibility that either or both 
Wars may be won in substance 
and demobilization begun while 
the enemy still continues a rela- 
tively feeble resistance. 

2. Next fall’s election will 
strengthen the dominance of mid- 
dle-class conservatives in Con- 
gress and give them effective con- 
trol of government, even if Roose- 
velt remains President. 

If these two assumptions turn 
out to be false, the four forecasts 
which follow will have to be re- 
vised. These forecasts are here 
stated rather dogmatically for 
most of them have been previ- 
ously discussed. 


1. Inflation Will Quickly Pick 
Up Speed 

Of prime importance is_ the 
gathering force of inflation. The 
reasons for anticipating a rapid 
and sweeping rise in prices after 
the war will bear repeating: 

1. Enormous sums of cash and 
ecashable assets (currency, deposits 
and government bonds) will be in 
the hands of tens of millions of 
persons who have been taught that 
saving is a social crime and that 
government will take care of 
them whenever they need help. 
‘These sums constitute not merely 
potential but actual and immedi- 
ate spending power. 

2. These people strongly desire 
many goods which will be scarce 
for a year or two. Inevitably the 
prices of such goods will start to 
move up. 

3. Price control cannot conceiv- 
ably stop the movement. Once 
wartime support by the public 
weakens, price control will be as 
futile as was prohibition—except 
perhaps on a few standard or ac- 
curately specifiable commodities. 

4. When prices start to move up, 
unionized labor will demand, and 
get, higher wages. Rising produc- 
tion costs will then force prices 
still higher. 

5. Any distinct rise will gener- 
ate a popular belief that prices 
are likely to continue going up; 
for inflation has been widely pub- 
licized, particularly by labor 
unions. Thus, fear will add its 
powerful impetus to the buying 
movement. 

All these combustible elements 
together canot fail to ignite, in 
our judgment. There may be a 
period of hesitancy at the begin- 
ming, but it can scarcely last long. 


A few economists, to be sure, 
take the position that uncertainty 
and unemployment during the re- 
adjustment from war to peace 
will damp down the urge to buy 
and perhaps initiate a wave of 
deflation. Their view has the 
merit of calling attention to a 
probable state of localized depres- 
sions in war production industries. 


But the great majority of con- 
sumer goods industries will be 
active, and their employees will 
be well able to spend freely. That 
will be quite enough to start the 





it will 


|2. Income Distribution Will Shift 


Disposable incomes (after taxes) 
have been shifting in recent years 
from high-income to low-income 
groups under the influence of 
three powerful forces: (1) by the 
joint action of legislation and 
CiO-type unionization the earn- 
ings of unskilled and sluggish 
workers have been lifted much 
more rapidly than the earnings of 
competent workers; (2) salaries 
and entrepreneur profits’ have 
been curtailed; (3) taxation has 
absorbed the greater part of large 
incomes. 

The usual inference is that in- 
comes will approach nearer and 
nearer to equality; but we ques- 
tion its soundness. Other factors 
seem likely to create a different 
situation after the war. 

In the first place, a conservative 
Congress, recognizing growing un- 
popularity of CIO unionism, may 
put a stop to the practice of forc- 
ing all workers to pay dues into 
union treasuries; if so, capable 
workmen, receiving wages pro- 
portionate to their individual per- 
formance, will quickly establish 
a broad gap between their earn- 
ings and the earnings of the great 
mass of incompetents. 

In the second place, the turmoil 
of technological and economic re- 
adjustments after the war will 
bring large gains to some persons 
and severe losses to others. 

In the third place, excessive 
taxes on high incomes are likely 
to be somewhat eased. 

These three changes, all of 
which look fairly probable, (1) 
will’ enlarge the number of fam- 
ilies with small incomes—say, be- 
low $2,500 (at 1942 prices); (2) 
will reduce the number with in- 
termediate incomes—say, between 
$2,500 and $4,000; and (3) will in- 
crease the number in the high- 
middle income brackets above, 
say, $4,000. 

This particular shift, we grant, 
is so far only an hypothesis. It 
rests upon the belief that new- 
dealism has run its course and 
will give way, at least in the early 
post-war years, to a revival of 
individualism. The alternative 
would be an even more rapid 
drift toward equalization of in- 
comes. 

In either event, the post-war 
distribution of incomes among in- 
come classes will be markedly 
different from either the pre-war 
or the present distribtuion. Ob- 
viously, the prospective shift will 
have a powerful influence on con- 
sumers’ choices and on retail 
trade. 


3. Improved Transportation Will 
Broaden Trading Areas 


The almost universal use of pri- 
vate automobiles, as everyone 
recognizes, has favored the larger 
retail stores and has worked 
against small neighborhood stores. 
Super-markets and one-stop fill- 
ing stations are outstanding ex- 
amples. Even under the pressure 
of early wartime restrictions on 
automobile travel, the larger re- 
tail stores in most lines main- 
tained a better-than-average rate 
of growth, as indicated by the 
following indexes of sales of in- 
dependent stores (excluding 
chains) in 1942 compared with 
1939. (Reported in Survey of Cur- 
rent Business for March, 1944.) 

All *Large 
Stores Stores 

123 125 

153 158 

158 161 

Hardware 144 
135 


Lumber and bidg. material 145 
*With annual sales of $100,000 and over. 


After the war and the immedi- 
ate subsequent period of recon- 


All kinds of retail business 
Dry gods and gen. mdse... 
Shoe stores 


version and readjustment, there 


will unquestionably be further 
improvements in transportation. 
More highways will be con- 





structed. More cars and trucks 
will be operated. Railway passen- 
ger service will be speedier, 
cheaper and more comfortable. 
Air travel, in part by private 
planes, will be popularized. A 
natural result will be to extend 
the trading areas served by all 
kinds of retailers and thereby to 
strengthen the pre-war trend to- 
ward fewer and larger retail out- 
lets. 


4. Competion Will Be Intensified 


A fourth forecast open to little 
doubt is that post-war competi- 
tion among manufacturers will 
rise to a level of intensity beyond 
any previous experience. This may 
not become immediately apparent. 
The first few months after civilian 
production is freely resumed will 
be a period of urgent demand for 
many goods, especially durables, 
which will be in short supply. At 
the outset merchandising may 
seem to be an easy task. But look 
a little farther ahead. 

Industrial facilities and man- 
power devoted to munitions have 
attained a productive capacity far 
above any reasonable expectation 
of post-war civilian consumption. 
Our estimate, stated in the report 
of January, 1944, of capacity out- 
put of durable manufactures in 
excess of domestic consumption 
was 43%; and of non-durable 
manufactures, 29%. These per- 
centages might be reduced by a 
vigorous policy of foreign invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, they plainly 
foreshadow a strenuous fight for 
sufficient sales volume in domes- 
tic markets to keep war-built 
plants in operation. 


Normal competition among 
manufacturers of foods, clothing, 
home furnishings, household ap- 
pliances, automobiles, and so on 
will be, of course, resumed; but 
that is not the whole story. Mak- 
ers of airplanes and airplane 
parts, shipbuilders, and ordnance 
manufacturers, among others, are 
known to be planning for vigor- 
ous invasion of fields already 
occttpied by established producers. 
New products and new designs for 
old products will be announced 
in rapid succession. 

At the beginning competition 
will necessarily center largely on 
securing adequate distribution 
through retail outlets and sales- 
men. Here the established pro- 
ducers enjoy a great advantage. 
Yet in the flux and turmoil, of 
post-war revival of dormant busi- 
nesses and return of millions of 
young veterans to civilian life it 
will not be impossible for new- 
comers to open up or create the 
required distribution system for 
their goods. Then will follow still 
more intense competition to win 
the preference of consumers and 
to displace directly competitive 
goods. The struggle will utilize 
advertising, promotion, publicity, 
trained salesmanship, and all the 
varied forms of sales aids. 


Il. RETAILING IN 1947 


What will be the status and the 
merchandising practices of retail 
stores in this country after they 
have passed through the war and 
through the period of transition 
to a peacetime economy? This 
section attempts to answer that 
question in the light of the an- 
ticipated developments sketched 
in Section I. On the strength of 
our assumption of an end to the 
Japanese War in 1945, we will 
take 1947 as the first year of sta- 
bilized operation. © 


Overcrowded Lines of Retailing 


The total number of retailers in- 


1947 will doubtless be much 
larger than in pre-war days. This 
is not inconsistent with the state- 
ment in Section I that the trend 
is toward larger and fewer stores. 
It means only that the trend will 
be interrupted temporarily after 
the war by the entry into retail- 
ing of some hundreds of thousands 
of men, few of whom will possess 
the combination of resources, store 
location and personal ability re- 
quired to run a successful retail 
business. Their ventures will be 
stimulated by the efforts of com- 








panies which are breaking into 
new fields to acquire distribution 
as quickly as possible. Though the 
life expectancy of these post-war 
entrants into retailing will not 
average many years, most of them 
will still be in existence in 1947. 

A few of them will be actually 
needed to replace pre-war retail- 
ers who dropped out during the 
war. The extent of the need, 
however, is not nearly as great 
as was anticipated early in the 
war. 

The number of discontinuances 
among retailers in the two years 
ended in the middle of 1942, ac- 
cording to Department of Com- 
merce estimates, was less than 
10%, and of these discontinued 
concerns less than 4% were liqui- 
dated; the others for the most part 
simply changed ownership. More- 
over, two-thirds of the discontin- 
uances were of very small busi- 
nesses with three or fewer em- 
ployees. Even in automotive re- 
tailing discontinuances were less 
than 17% of the number in opera- 
tion in 1939. 

These percentages, it is true, do 
not measure the impact of war- 
time restrictions since June, 1942; 
but all the evidence indicates that 
subsequent casualties have been 
few and that no big gaps have yet 
been created for occupancy by in- 
coming retailers. 

So when additional stores are 
opened, we must expect consider- 
able overcrowding—not especially 
noticeable perhaps in 1947 when 
rising prices will still be main- 
taining a mirage of easy profits, 
but liable to become suddenly an- 
noying whenever prices slide and 
inventory losses threaten. After 
the war, as before, the numbers 
will be largest and the rates of 
business births and deaths will be 
highest in lines with little capital 
requirements—family-run grocer- 
ies and cigar stands, bars, one- 
man filling stations, lunch coun- 
ters, and the like. 





Retail establishments that de- 
mand substantial showrooms, 
yards, wagehouses and stocks of 
merchandise, such as those deal- 
ing in automobiles, farm imple- 
ments, jewelry, furniture, building 
materials, and good-quality cloth- 
ing and shoes, are naturally less 
troubled by the kind of competi- 
tion that springs up suddenly 
whenever the economic weather 
turns sunny—only to wither at the 
first frost. However, even these 
stronger types of retailers will 
not be entirely immune. 


A realistic forecast must take 
into account the probable large 
expansion of consignment and re- 
lated practices which will make 
it easy and tempting to open shops 
for radios, household appliances, 
some kinds of home furnishings, 
musical instruments, men’s cloth- 
ing, and similar goods. In all these 
lines, therefore, we expect an in- 
flux of specialty retailers who 
will encroach on the fields for- 
merly left to stores with broader 
coverage. In this way the larger- ! 
capital lines of retailing, as well 
as the small-capital lines, are 
likely to become more than com- 
forably crowded within one to 
three years after war’s end. 


Our remark above that consign- 
ment selling is likely to be more 
extensive in 1947 is not to be in- 
terpreted as a recommendation, but 
solely as a forecast—a reasonable 
deduction from the known fact 
that some thousands of companies 
will be eagerly seeking national 
distribution of their goods as 
quickly as possible. Most retail 
outlets. will be preoccupied by 
their competitors. Their natural 
recourse will be to adopt the 
practice of setting up new outlets 
on attractive terms which will 
leave financing and merchandis- 
ing control in their hands. 


Closer Supplier-Retailer 
Relationship 


The anticipated growth of con- 
signment selling is one phase of 
a widespread trend toward more 
direct and closer dealings between 
manufacturers and their chief re- 
tail outlets. The trend is at times 


gans which represent retail stores 
as increasingly filling the role of 
independent “purchasing agents” 
for their communities. To a lim- 
ited extent this characterization 
is correct. But a review of all 
lines of retailing furnishes ample 
evidence that the stronger ten- 
dency is toward acting as sales 
agents for suppliers of well-known 
products. 

Some manufacturers—for ex- 
ample, of gasoline, men’s cloth- 
ing, shoes, tires, candy, and a few 
other products—go so far as to 
maintain their own retail outlets. 
The census figures indicate a 
slight- growth between 1929 and 
1939 in the proportion of manu- 
facturers’ sales made through 
their own stores. However, this 
growth (chiefly by tire com- 
panies) was offset in the main 
by a sharp turnabout by oil com- 
panies away from company - 
owned and operated filling sta- 
tions and toward company-owned 
stations leased to independent 
operators. The last-named move 
was partly the result of anti- 
chain legislation in some States, 
but was also motivated by a rec- 
ognition that retail establishments 
are generally better managed by 
men who are working for them- 
selves. On the whole, we can find 
no reason to expect any marked 
increase after the war in the 
small proportion of manufactur- 
ers’ output (2.8% in 1939) sold 
through their own stores. 


On the other hand, effective 
guidance of retail merchandising 
and selling by manufacturers has 
become more and more common 
in recent years and will almost 
certainly spread in the post-war 
period. One potent cause will be 
the intensified competition re- 
ferred to in the preceding sec- 
tion. Nothing less than the best 
methods of local retailing will be 
good enough to assure a manufac- 
turer that he will get his full 
quota of the available business. 
And best methods for any given 
product or line of products can 
be defined and installed only by 
those most vitally interested in 
such products. 

The degree of guidance. prac- 
tical for a manufacturer depends 
principally, though not wholly, on 
his percentage share of the re- 
tailer’s total volume. When the 
retailer is exclusively a_ sales 
agent for one manufacturer, as is 
generally true of automobiles, 
gasoline, oil burners, stokers, and 
other sizable appliances, the man- 
ufacturer usually finds it both 
necessary and profitable to fur- 
nish detailed plans for showroom 
or station arrangement, analy- 
ses of the local market, display 
and promotional materials, an ac- 
counting system, manuals and 
conferences on sales and mer- 
chandising management, training 
courses for retail salesmen and 
servicemen, and frequent consul- 
tations with factory representa- 
tives. 

All these activities are the fa- 
miliar practice of progressive 
manufacturers in the lines here 
mentioned and need no elabora- 
tion for our subscribers. They 
are worth recounting, however, 
as we look forward to 1947, for 
three reasons: 

(1) Numerous new products 
will be offered by companies not 
hitherto engaged in marketing 
similar goods. Those designed 
for retail sale at prices in 
excess of $100 will require 
skilled point-of-sale promotion 
and selling, which can be pro- 
vided, as a rule, only by exclu- 
sive sales agents. We must as- 
sume, therefore, a considerable 
expansion of the very close manu- 
facturer-retailer relationship de- 
scribed above. 

(2) In view of the keén corfi- 
petition now in prospect, it will 
be advisable for manufacturers 
of many products which form im- 
portant segments of their retail- 
ers’ business to develop somewhat 
the same kind of relationship 
insofar as their own products are 





denied vigorously by retail or- 


concerned. They will have ta 
j 
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aid and guide dealers in their| houses and home furnishings, and 
displays, local promotion and per-| all the other goods which appear | 
sonal selling of the products if| 


to families in the upper strata of 


they are to hold their own in the | the middle class. 


intense struggle for 
dollars. 


consumers’ | 


The outlook is complicated by 
This has long been the| probable movements of popula- | * 


policy of the leaders in branded| tion away from war production 


foods, clothing, floorcoverings, | 
farm implements, and so on. By | 
1947 it will be more nearly uni-| 
versal in such lines, and it will | 
be better organized. 

(3) Increasing diversification 
and adaptability of manufacturing | 


companies will be one outcome of | tion cannot be made with equal | 


their conversion to war and re- 
conversion to peace. In| 
many cases their production of 
new goods or their purchase of 
other companies will enlarge their 
proportions of the business done 
by their retail outlets. The num- 
ber of companies in position to 
create closer relationships with 
retailers will be well in excess, 
we believe, of the corresponding 
number before the war. 


The expectation of a generally 
closer manufacturer-retailer re- 
lationship is limited, it should be 
noted, to the manufacturers who 
have important segments of re- 
tailers’ business or of some dis- 
tinct department or line of goods 
handled by their retailers. It is 
not applicable to separate small 
items or to products that are sold 
only occasionally by a typical re- 
tailer. 


Best Fields for Retail Profits 


Section I presented a tentative 
forecast (dependent on a post- 
war decline of newdealism and 
revival of individualism) of a | 
widening gap between family in- | 
comes below $2,500 and family | 
incomes above $4,000, with a pro- | 
portionate fall in the number of | 
families in the $2,500 - $4,000 
bracket. .Thege figures, please | 
note, are in 1942 dollars. Infla- | 
tion will lift all of them to levels | 
which may be much higher with- 
out substantially altering their 
relative buying power. The fore- 
cast does not imply, of course, 
an overnight change, but rather 
a gradual, almost imperceptible 
shift. Nevertheless, it can have 
far-reaching effects on retailing. 


It will bring fresh customers to 
the stores that cater to the $25 to 
$50 a week class of trade and to 
the suppliers of necessities and 
of the cheaper grades of house- 
hold equipment and semi-luxu- 
ries. It will raise unseen obstacles 
to promotions of good-quality, 
moderate-priced goods by stores 
that cater to low middle-class 
people. It will give strong sup- 
port to sales of jewelry, tailored 
clothing, the better-grade cars, 








centers back to rural areas and 
to the centers of civilian produc- 
tion. As was pointed out in an 
earlier report, the gains during 
the war by the Southeast and the 
Pacific Coast are likely to be 
held in nart; but a like observa- 


confidence of the _ industrial 
metal-working regions of the 
Atlantic Coast and the North Cen- 
tral States. Each city has its 
distinct problems which requires 
special study; for its fortunes 
after the war will largely deter- 
mine the prosperity of its re- 
tailers. 
Chain Stores Will Grow 

Chain store sales, including 

catalogue sales by mail order 


houses, now constitute nearly 
25% of all retail sales. Their 


proportion of the grocery trade) 


is 40%; of sales by shoe stores 
and department stores, each 50%; 
of clothing and drug stores, each 
25%. Other lines in which 
chains are important, as recorded 
in a recent study by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are automo- 
bile accessories, lumber, hard- 
ware, home furnishings, and res- 
taurants. 


Through the 15 year period | 
| the lower estimate is better based 


1929-1943 the ratio of chain sales 


to total retail sales has been re- | ; 
ithe great increase in tax burden, 


markably steady (see Figure 1). 


Only in the devths of the 1933) 
slump, when their ratio rose to) 
27%, did they vary much from | 
As the! 


their fixed proportion. 
Commerce study explains: 


“Year-to-year comparisons re-+| 


veal that a larger proportion of 


the consumer’s dollar is spent in| 


chain stores during periods of 
curtailed income than in more 
prosperous years when, with more 
money to spend, buying tends to 


shift more to merchandise in the | 
higher price brackets and to lux- | 
chain | 

| speaking throughout in terms of 
The relationship of chain store | 
independent store | 
sales to disposable income of in- | 
dividuals is chartered in Figure | h 
2 (adapted from the Commerce| uals at war’s end, except as a 
In this | 
‘sions of wealth and breeding in- 


uries not in 


available 
stores.” 


sales and of 


study above referred to). 
diagram the years are arranged 
not in the chronological order 


but in order of volume of income. | 
|of the accumulation will be dis- 


It is evident that though chain 
store sales have consistently re- 
ponded to gains in disposable in- 
come, independent store sales 
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FIGURE 2 


sive. 


{ 


| : : 
have proved even more respon-; about one-third of his gross from 


medicines; the other two-thirds 


There is no reason to expect | from his fountain and from sales 
| widely different responses to the | of 


general merchandise. The 


larger total of disposable income | latter proportion is much larger 


|of individuals forecast for 1947. 
Our estimates (see the report for 
January 1944) have placed such 
income, after deducting savings 
|as well as taxes, at $82 billions in 
| 1942 and at $95 billions, on the 
| 1942 price level, in 1947. If chain 
|store sales respond as they have 
|in the past, they should move 
|up from $14 billions in 1942 to 
| about $15.5 billions in 1947. How- 
|ever, our tentative forecast of a 
|downward shift of many middle 
| incomes, if realized, would mean 
j an added gain by chain stores, 
| possibly to a height of $16.5 bil- 
above 1942. 


| Independent Stores Will Grow 
More 


| Total retail sales in recent 
| years have varied from as low as 
'60% of disposable income, as 
| above defined, in 1936 and,1937 to 
‘as high as 74% in 1941. Applying 
'the last-named percentage to $95 
| billions of disposable income in 
' 1947 gives a total of $71 billions 
|of retail sales in that year. 
Alternatively, up to the out- 
break of war, retail sales held 
with fair consistency, as pointed 
out by General Leonard P. Ayres, 
between 56% and 60% of national 
income. Dr. Paul H. Nystrom 
has applied the first-named per- 
centage to an assumed national 
income of $135 billions after the 
war and thus arrives at a “fore- 
cast of $75 billions of retail sales. 


Both methods obviously are 
very rough, yet are helpful in 


|lions, or 18% 





| forming a preliminary view of re- 


tailers’ prospects. In our opinion, 
in that it makes allowances for 


which will certainly reduce the 
spendable portion of national in- 
come. 

If we take $70 billions.as a 
| conservative guess and deduct the 
$16.5 billions suggested above for 
| chain stores, we have left $53.5 
billions for independents, a fig- 


'ure which is 22% above their 


'total sales in 1942. A gain of this 
| size is not an extravagant hope— 
|indeed, is no greater percentage- 


wise than was actually obtained 
in the advance from 1939 to 1941. 


Bear in mind that we are 


1942 dollars; also, that we give lit- 
tle weight to the $100 billions, 
more or less, of accumulated sav- 
ings to be in the hands of individ- 
potent stimulant, creating illu- 
flation and ultimate distress. To 
repeat a previous statement, “most 


sipated in paying higher prices— 
with no more actual benefit to 
consumers than was produced in 
1919-20.” 


Rise of New-Type “Convenience 
Stores” 


New types and methods of re- 
tailing are visibly taking form 
under the combined influence of 
the three underlying develop- 
ments discussed in Section I, 
namely: redistribution of income; 
improved transportation; intensi- 
fied competition. One conspicuous 
effect of these developments will 
be to break up the long estab- 
lished boundaries between lines 
of retail trade. 


In an earlier generation drug 
stores became too numerous to 
yield a living for their owners 
merely by filling prescriptions. 
Some of the more acute druggists, 
however, observed that people 
who were waiting for prescrip- 
tions would usually gaze about 
and frequently buy something 
else. Out of the observation grew 
in the course of years the medley 
of merchandise unrelated to med- 
icines described as ‘“drug-store 
items’”—small articles of con- 
venience which customers are 
glad to pick up, once they know 








where to find them. Before the| some rd ‘ 
war the average druggist got and household appliances; in jew- 


in many stores, particularly units 
of progressive chains. 

Now the druggist’s lesson is 
being studied by other retailers. 


| Super-markets, originally limited 


strictly to groceries and meats, 
have introduced here and there 
medicines, paints, hardware, 
household supplies and whatever 
else their customers might take 
with them. War restrictions have 
interferred with carrying through 
this line of experimentation to a 
definite conclusion, but most re- 
ports on it are favorable. 

Filling stations, too, are being 
converted into general stores car- 
rying such things as_ sporting 
goods, raincoats, toys, work 
clothes, paints, household sup- 
plies, and so on. This move, too, 
is experimental but looks promis- 
ing for stations that are well 
located for such business. It will 
probably be confined to the larger 
stations, the upper 15%, about 
36,000, which do half the total 
business. 

The principal tire companies 
have gone past the experimental 
stage. Firestone in_ particular 
has announced plans for an exten- 
sive chain of retail outlets, made 
up in part of company - owned 
stores and in part of franchise 
stores, in which tires and other 
rubber goods, oil and gas and 
automotive accessories will be 
sold along with furniture, din- 
nerware, clothing, sporting goods, 
and other merchandise. Goodyear 
and Goodrich have similar plans. 


All these projects are efforts 
to cash in on customer traffic. 
Groceries, drug stores and filling 
stations are the chief points of 
frequent contacts with both men 
and women buyers, and the idea 
of making it easy for them to 
purchase other items besidés*those 
they came for is plausible. 

Two obstacles, however, have 
to be overcome: (1) selection of 
supplemental merchandise which 
sells itself on sight and is not too 
readily obtainable in other nearby 
stores; (2) making the retail out- 
let known to the public as the 
right place to go for the added 
items in its stock. The second ob- 
stacle is greater than is commonly 
recognized. Even now, after dec- 
ades of experience, few custom- 
ers have more than a hazy notion 
of the immense variety of mer- 
chandise offerings of large drug 
stores. It will take a lot of edu- 
cation to get people into the habit 
of going to the grocery for toilet 
goods or to the filling station for 
neckties. 


We do not mean to question the 
ultimate practicability of ‘“con- 
venience stores” carrying a wide 
assortment of wares. They will 
enjoy great advantages of large- 
scale purchasing which will en- 
able them to advertise attractive 
bargains in special items. Our 
expectation, however, is that the 
process of building up depend- 
able trade in merchandise alien 
to their regular lines will be 
slower than is sometimes sup- 
posed. Nevertheless, substantial 
progress will be made between 
now and 1947. In that year there 
will be no doubt many more 
“mixed” outlets than are operat- 
ing today. 


Some Parallel Changes 


The same underlying develop- 
ments named above are bringing 
about well-defined changes in 
other retail establishments—some 
of them changes parallel to those 
in groceries, drug stores and gaso- 
line or tire stations, while other 
changes are counteracting. The 
rest of this section will treat the 
two kinds of changes separately. 

An obvious parallel is the 
broader range of merchandise 
taken on recently in such diverse 
operations as certain variety 
stores which are raising their 
price lines and experimenting in 
instances with hardware 





elry stores which are reaching out 
for a greater assortment of gift 
items and even dress accessories} 
in building materials yards which © 
are adding furniture and floor- 
coverings; and in hardware stores 
which are moving into household 
equipment and supplies. 

All these additions to former 
lines have’ been stimulated by 
war-time shortages; but'it is far 
from certain that they will dis- 
appear with the coming of peace. 
Wherever stores become known to 
the public as purveyors of some 
new merchandise, they will pre- 
sumably find it profitable to con- 
tinue to push it; indeed, they may 
be forced to do so as a defense 
against the inroads of other mer- 
chants into their former fields. 
This is one phase of the general 
trend toward “mixing” lines. It is 
also a phase of the trend toward 
larger stores which can attract: 
more store traffic and step up the 
average size of sales checks. 

Another parallel change is the; 
decentralization of department 
stores by setting up well-stocked 
branches in suburbs or in outlying 
parts of big cities. At first glance 
this may appear to run counter to 
the long-term trend toward fewer 
and larger stores; but it is in fact 
simply a special application of 
the trend. The branches are large 
enough, as a rule, to enable cus- 
tomers in the surrounding dis- 
rict to buy more than one item 
on each visit, thereby saving con 
siderable trouble for themselves 
and giving the store additional 
revenue. Furthermore, most 
branches are so situated that they 
can provide free parking for cus- 
tomers, which is no longer prac- 
ticable in downtown stores, there- 
by encouraging one-stop, cash- 
and-carry buying. 


More Self-Service; 
More Labeling; 
More Advertising 


In department stores, variety 
stores, hardware stores, and even 
furniture stores the practice is 
growing of letting customers wait 
on themselves. Super markets 
and mail order catalogues, as two 
examples, have amply demorn- 
strated the preference of custom- 
ers for self-service whenever they 
are buying well-known or stand- 
ardized or clearly explained goods. 
The principle can be, and will be, 
much more widely put to use. Nor 
is this merely a by-product of the 
war. Writing in 1941, Prof. John 
W. Wingate, of New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, pre- 
sented clearly his observations up 
to that time: 

“Probaly the outstanding trend 
on the selling side of retailing is 
the development of limited-ser- 
vice stores, departments, sections 
and counters. Limited service em- 
braces not only cash-and-carry 
systems, but also self-service and 
semi - self - service arrangements. 
In women’s ready-to-wear 
successes have been built 
‘the self-service  prin- 


great 
about 
ciple. 

“The most important develop- 
ment in the self-service direction 
in department stores is the dis- 
play of samples of every style in 
stock accompanied by informative 
labels that tell the customer at 
least everything the average sales- 
person would know about the ar- 
ticles. For example, one store has 
a long fixture with one of every 
type of skate lined up and chained 
to the fixture. A clear, detailed 
informative label appears at the 
back of each sample . . . When 
the choice is made, a clerk is 
available to procure the desired 
size and consummate the sales 
transaction. ... 


“Informative labeling is an in- 
tegral part of the trend toward 
self-service. The label can tell all 
the typical salesperson knows 
about the goods and do it more 
accurately and more convincingly, 
because of the authority attached 
to the printed word. But even 
where salespeople continue to be 
important factors in retail dis- 
tribution, the label still has its 
place in acting as a prompter fo 
the clerk. 

“The reasons for the growth of 
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Self-service are not hard to seek. 
The method both increases sales 
and reduces expense. The 
eustomer is much more likely to 
" buy more than he intended if left 
alone to choose from a broad as- 
sortment temptingly displayed.” 

It seems a safe inference that 
Wingate does not have a high 
Opinion of the quality of sales- 
manship commonly found in re- 
tail stores. We may add to his 
comments that the situation has 
not been helped by unionization 
of sales clerks, which usually in- 
volves violent opposition to all 
attempts to provide training out- 
side store hours or to recognize 
} superior ability or in any way to 
i suggest the slightest effort by the 
salesperson to develop his or her 
capacity and performance. The 
inevitable response to this atti- 
tude must be a reduced reliance 
on personal selling in those de- 
| partments in which it is non- 

essential. 

More extensive adoption of 
self-service must be supported, it 
is plain, by more specific and fact- 
ual store advertising. Otherwise, 
customers who desire the partic- 
ular goods and are sufficiently 
interested in them to read the in- 
formative labels will not be at- 
tracted. 

Moreover, the goods themselves 
must be publicized by national 
advertising of a similar type. 
Otherwise, customers will not ac- 
cept the goods with full confi- 
dence. There is good reason, 
therefore, to expect that the 
spread of self-service will carry 
with it increased promotion and 
advertising of manufacturers’ 
brands. 


Some Counteracting Changes: 
More Specialty Departments 
and Stores; Higher-Grade 
Salesmanship 


The preceding forecast of post- 
war changes in retailing has been 
concerned solely with standard- 
ized and widely accepted goods 
which have little need of point- 
of-sale explanation. For the most 
part they are mass market items 
produced in large volume and 
sold to all classes of the popula- 
tion throughout the country. 


However, if our hypothesis 
holds true that there will be post- 
war shifts of a large fraction of 
$2,500 to $4,000 income families, 
i some to lower brackets and some 
to higher, it follows that we 
should prepare for another quite 
different type of retail expansion. 
Under these circumstances alert 
retailers will find exceptional op- 
portunities among the well-to-do 
—not merely the few persons of 
great wealth who may still be 
loaded down with crushing sur- 
i taxes, but those who are comfort- 
ably able to gratify moderate in- 
dividual tastes. They can afford 
and will demand food delicacies, 
well-styled home furnishings, tail- 
ored clothing, medium-priced 
tather than low-priced automo- 
biles, and other goods of real 
quality and some distinction. 


These are articles of special in- 
terest to wideawake merchants; 
for they mean large-unit sales at 
a good profit. Mass market items, 
on the other hand, will be sold 
mostly in*small units at sharply 
eompetitve prices which leave 
only a narrow margin. Some re- 
marks on this subject in an ad- 
dress last fall by J. J. Thursh, 
Controller of R. H. Macy & Co., 
| are much to the point: 


‘ “The primary problem facing 


i the merchant is how he will be. 


able to maintain sales volume at 
a level sufficiently high to yield 
an adequate profit. . . . If past ex- 
perience is any criterion, the in- 
crease will not be sufficient to 
offset the drop in gross margin 
per transaction. We are, there- 
fore, left with the other primary 
means for raising volunie—an in- 
erease in the average sale, which, 
in my opinion, -will be No. 1 in 
the post-war era... . I visualize 
some radical changes ‘in the mer- 
chant’s thinking with respect to 
what belongs on the main floor 
and what belongs on the upper 
floors—-in terms of profit.” 





The answer to this No. 1 prob- 
lem for department stores, as in- 
dicated in the quotation, would 
seem to consist of promoting spe- 
cialty lines and departments as 
complements to the mass market, 
self-service goods. Specialty 
goods are quite different, how- 
ever, in that they have distinctive 
features which must be properly 
presented; that is to say, they re- 
quire skilled and intelligent sales- 
manship. 

Similarly, in most lines of re- 
tail trade, particularly women’s 
apparel and home furnishings, we 
look for a large increase after the 
war in the number of high-quality 
specialty shops—stores in which 
discriminating customers will find 
both goods and sales service. to 
satisfy them. In these stores there 
will be much emphasis on ensem- 
bles—for instance, on complete 
outfits for women’s wear and on 
harmonious decoration of rooms. 
This is a field for superior sales- 
manship. 

We look also for decided gains 
by 1947 in the amount and grade 
of outside selling. Home ensem- 
bles’ are best sold by going into 
the home and advising on pleasing 
decorative schemes. In somewhat 
the same way full use and pur- 
chase of electric appliances or 
other home equipment are best 
sold by inspecting the home and 
making recommendations based 
on an actual survey. As to the 
numerous new products to be in- 
troduced after the war, there is 
no substitute for personal calls by 
well trained salesmen. 

In short, the two _ opposite 
trends we have been considering 
—toward mass marketing and to- 
ward individualized selling of new 
or distinctive goods — will elim- 


inate, on the one hand, much of | 


the low-grade merchandising and 


the other hand, will call forth 
and give full scope to superior 
salesmanship in these fields. 


HI. WHOLESALING:IN 1947 


The underlying trerids and the | 


resultant changes in retailing dis- 
cussed in the two preceding sec- 


tions will be the governing fac- | 
tors in the post-war development | 


of wholesale concerns. Hence the 
treatment of the subject in this 
section can be brief. 


Wholesaling From 1929 to 1939 


As is well known, wholesalers 
taken as a unit have been grad- 
ualiy losing the strategic place 
they once held in the distributive 


system. The accompanying table, 
Per Cent of Mfrs. Distributed Sales Made to— 


Own wholesale branches or offices____ 
Retailers for resale_____-___ 
Wholesalers and jobbers 


Total business sold wholesale 
Industrial users 
Own retail stores________-~- 
Consumers at retail 


Total business sold direct 


ing figures for later years have | Corporation, is quoted to the fol- 
not been’ gathered. However, | lowing effect: 


other census estimates derived “While Zenith went into the 


from sample returns show that the | war with 76 distributors, of which | 


dollar volume of sales by “ser- 
vice and limited-function whole- 
salers” in 1942 was 56% higher 


volume of retail sales went up 
only 38%. On its face this might 


salers were handling a larger pro- 


retailers. But it would not, be 
safe to draw this conclusion in 
the absence of information as to 


with industries and in some in- 
stances with government. 


Trades Still Dominated By 
Wholesalers. 


It must not be assumed from 
the overall record cited above 
that wholesalers in all lines have 
been losing ground. On the con- 
trary, in some lines of trade they 
are as dominant as ever. A sur- 
vey by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. in 
1942 among 2,600 independent 
stores brought to light the follow- 
ing useful tabulation of percen- 
tages of goods bought through 
wholesalers. 


Eating and drinking places________ 
Food stores - a Te 
Automobile accessory dealers_ 
General stores (with food) 
Hardware stores i (Sabie = 
Electrical appliances and supplies__ 
Heating and plumbing equipment___ 
Drugs rebate? sideciad i Rs 
Jewelry - 
Variety —_- ; Rape a5 a 
Dry goods and general mdse. stores_ 
Lumber and bldg. materials dealers_ 
Family clothing stores Be 
Motor vehicle dealers 
Furniture stores a 
Men's clothing stores 
Shoe stores ___ - 
Women's wear stores 


98 % 
95 
95 
90 





The survey summarizes the fac- 


|tors which work for and against | 
selling of pre-war days and, on)! 


,as follows: 

| “In such staple lines as food, 
|drugs, heating and _ plumbing 
| equipment and hardware, a large 
‘number of items of relatively 
small unit value must be offered 
in a single store. If the retailer 
attempted to buy each item di- 
rectly from its manufacturer, it 
would require an unreasonable 
'amount of time and expense, both 
for the retailer and the producer. 


| “On the other hand, manufac- 
' turers of specialties generally pre- 
‘fer to market them directly 
rather than take a chance that a 
wholesaler might not promote 
| them as vigorously as some com- 
| petitive product.” 





1929 1939 
c 23.8 % 
19.9 
26.5 
70.2% 
25.2% 
2.8 
1.8 











29.8 % 





abstracted from the report of the® 


Census Bureau on Distribution of 
Manufacturers’ Sales tells the 
story. 

The table makes plain that 
there was little variation during 
the decade in the proportions 
sold wholesale and sold direct. 
The 6% of total business lost by 
wholesalers was more than offset 
by increases in manufacturers’ 
sales through their own branches 
and to retailers without passing 
through intermediaries. 


The chief losses by wholesalers 
from 1929 to 1939 occurred in 
food, apparel, paper, chemicals, 
and. both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal products. Sizable gains in 
wholesalers’ percentages of busi- 
ness handled appear in products 
of petroleum and coal and in 
transportation equipment, except 
automobiles. 

The main reasons for loss were 
plainly (1) improved transporta- 
tion and warehousing which fa- 
cilitated the functions of manu- 
facturers’ branches and (2) the 
need, as previously explained, of 
closer contacts by manufacturers 
of specialties and semi-specialties 
with retailers of their products. 

Because of the war, correspond- 


are the key 
facts to keep in mind in apprais- 
ing the post-war outlook for 
wholesalers. 


The foregoing 


Minor Losses During the War 


In general, wholesalers have 
come through the trials of the 
wartime economy with flying col- 
ors. Food, drug and dry goods 
firms are reported to have 
strengthened their finances and 
their trade relations. American 
Institute of Food Distribution 
comments as to food wholesalers: 


“War has brought the following 
changes that can, with planning, 
be carried into post-war opera- 
tions: Demand for better quality; 
more economical operation by 
tightening uv of territories; min- 
imizing of price-cutting; an im- 
proved position for independent 
merchants (only ae relatively 
small percentage have fallen by 
the way).” 

Even specialty distributors, 
whose lines were eliminated by 
conversion of factories to war 


production, have fared much bet- 
ter than was expected. J. J. Nance, 
vice president of Zenith Radio 





be taken to indicate that whole- | 


portion of manufacturers’ sales to | 


the extent of wholesalers’ dealings | 


|'they hoped to salvage half, only | 


| one has thus far gone out of busi- 


| ness and the others not only show | 
than in 1939, whereas the dollar | 


|every indication of 
'the war, but most 
|making money.” 

On 
| Electric 


weathering 
are actually 


Company has recently 
announced a decision to set up 
|factory distribution branches and 
wholesale outlets in New York, 
| Philadelphia, 
The new branches will act 
| wholesalers of household refrig- 
|erators, ranges, water heaters, 
|home laundry equipment, dish- 
washers, disposalls, and kitchen 
cabinet equipment. It was stated, 
however, that the company does 
not regard the move as a general 
policy and does not believe many 
of its 115 distributors of major 
appliances will be affected. 

An interesting remark attrib- 
uted to an unnamed official of 
GE is that “the war has given 
the company an opportunity to 
review its distributive set-up and 
to prepare for keen post-war 
competition in the home appliance 


the other hand, General | 


and Los Angeles. |*.,~..-*", : 
Be pve |ritories in relation to sales oppor- 
ap 





|sales costs. 


with great fluency and very slight 


attention to facts. One hears again 


and again that the over-all cost 
of selling consumers’ goods is 59% 
(a highly doubtful figure) and 
that it must and shall be reduced. 
How this is to be accomplished is 
usually slurred over as an unim- 


| portant detail. 


The Question at Issue 
There can be no disagreement 


| with the proposition that many 
‘individual companies have per- 
‘mitted wasteful sales expense to 


pile up. Neglect to analyze ter- 


tunities and costs; over-solicita- 
tion of small or unpromising ac- 
counts; inadequate training and 
supervision of sales forces; failure 
to develop efficient sales tools and 
methods: these are some of the 
common weaknesses that might be 
profitably remedied. 

Progressive managements in all 
lines of business are right now 
capitalizing the wartime disrup- 
tion of their sales organizations 
by formulatng definite plans for 
rebuilding on a sounder basis. 
They will enter the post-war pe- 
riod well prepared to enlarge 
their sales and cut their ratios of 
Should we not con- 


wholesaling service to retailers | 


field.” ; 
: | clude, then, i i 

Prospective Post-War Changes poe: Ba ane boead'te Gn 

One retarding factor in manu-| No, the question before us is 
facturers’ plans for wholesaling | too complex to be answered by 
through their own branches. | citing isolated cases, which may 
wherever such plans are being!mean only that one company is 
considered, is the dearth of com-! going to forge ahead of competi- 
petent salesmen. Business Week | tors, The answer must take into 
has estimated a loss of 25% o1| account the entire range of busi- 
manufacturers’ sales personnel. A| ness enterprises, some of them 
report of a convention last fall| ably managed and some not so 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of | good; and it must also taken into 
| America states that in the course | account the entire range of con- 
| of discussion of manpower it de- | sumers’ desires and their responses 
veloped that sales forces in this|to sales stimuli. To make the 
industry had been reduced to 40} question more explicit let us put 
|to 50% of the staffs employed in| jt this way: Will distribution in 
1941. Manufacturers’ representa-|the post-war economy. take a 
tives will no doubt be replaced,|larger or smaller proportion of 
but it will take considerable time | the total energy devoted to pro- 
bed rg and en their successors. | ducing and selling goods? 

n view of this state of unread- 
} Distribution Costs Bef h 
iness on the,part of many manu-| «phe vada Trade rales ome 
facturers to assume the functions | p4, given out in recent months 
of their wholesale | distributors, a series of reports on “Methods 
coupled with the anticipated post- | and Costs of Distribution” which 
war increase in numbers of new |throw some flickering light on 
retailers and the probable rapid | the problem. Unfortunately, the 
expansion of sales of durable/ main date available to the Com- 





consumers’ goods, our expectation 
is that most wholesalers will be 
doing a larger business in 1947 
than they did before the war. 

Whether they can hold their 
gains over a longer period is a dif- 
ferent question. The same forces 
which caused their decline in 
1929-39 wiil be in full operation. 
In fact, they will be reinforced 
by the great expansion and im- 
provement of air transportation 
which is sure to come. 

Looking farther ahead, there- 
fore, the probability is that 
wholesaling will gradually shrink 
to the few lines in which numer- 
ous items from many producers 
have to be assembled and ware- 
housed for the benefit of small 
retailers. In other lines manufac- 
turers will tend more and more 
to do their own wholesaling. But 
this is not a likely development 
of the first two or three years 
after war’s end. 

IV. WILL DISTRIBUTION 

COSTS BE LOWERED? 


The question at the head of this 
section is 


mission consisted of profit-and- 
loss statements in their files or 
collected from cooperating manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers, supplemented by income re- 
ports to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. These are far from sat- 
isfactory sources of information 
as to the true costs of distributing 
specific types of commodities— 
which was the purpose of the in- 
quiry. 

To illustrate the point, certain 
Trade Ways surveys for the con- 
fidential use of client companies 
have revealed extraordinary vari- 
ations in the actual wholesale costs 
of serving different types of re- 
tailers and in the actual selling 
costs, both at wholesale and at 
retail, of stocking and handling 
different types of goods. In ledger 
accounts such’ variations are 
lumped and buried. The only way 
to ascertain distribution costs of 
specific products with any ap- 
proach to accuracy is through an 
adaptation of the _ established 
methods for ascertaining fac- 








Building 


Cost of - production 
Transportation 
{Producer's com’l. 
Producer’s profit 
Wholesaler’s expense 
Wholesaler’s profit 
Retailer's expense 
Retailer's profit 

** Miscellaneous 


constantly discussed | tory costs—that is, by checking in 
« selected 
*SOME AVERAGE COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION OF 

(Expressed in percentages of prices paid by ultimate purchasers) 


sample operations the 
MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Household 
Electric §Farm Im- 
Appliances plements 
39.9 % 52.0% 
PT 2.6 
10.1 11.9 
12.3 


18.5 
2.7 


+Auto- 
mobiles 
59.1% 
8.3 
2.9 
3.8 


20.9 
1.1 
3.9 


tTires 
49.9% 
2.1 
13.3 
3.2 ? 
por 12. 
26.8 30. 
1.0 ; 
3.7 Ee 








Ultimate purchase prices 100.0% 


on 


1937. 
§In 1936 direct to dealer. 


percentage unaccounted for “as to tires. 





(Continued 


100.0% 100.0 % 100.0% 100.0% 


*Abstracted from a series of reports by the Federal Trade Commission in 1943-44 
‘Methods and Costs of Distribution.”’ 
otherwise specified. These are very rough averages derived from financial statements 
not from cost records. +Based on a small sample of direct-to-dealer sales, apparently in 
tOur inferences from various unintegrated estimates of direct-to-dealer sales. 
{In most cases includes administrative expense. 
excise and sales taxes and cooperative advertising allowances as to automobiles and 


The figures are for 1939 except where 


** Includes 


Source: Federal Trade Commission reports. 
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“The Soul Of America 


(Continued from first page) 
Conaughy of Wesleyan University 
wrote: ‘We are today witnessing 
the twilight of the four year lib- 
eral arts college.’ And now the 
Army is in the process of produc- 
ing the twilight by closing the 
doors of hundreds of colleges on 
the grouhd that they have no 
utility in helping win the war, 
and members of the General 
Staff have even declared their 
belief that liberal arts colleges 
have no peacetime value either. 

“The three causes of decay of 
the college which I should like 
to explore today may be called, 
the fragmentation of the curric- 
ulum, intellectualism and social 
irresponsibility. By fragmenta- 
tion of the curriculum I mean its 
breaking down into sueh minute 
fragments that it has lost the core 
of its meaningfulness to students 
and to the American public. 

“By intellectualism I mean the 
conviction of a substantial major- 
ity of American educators that 
the responsibility of education is 
merely the intellectual training 
of students rather than their edu- 
cation as a whole people, that, in 
brief, the college is a mind fac- 
tory and nothing more. By social 
irresponsibility I mean the irre- 
sponsibility of large numbers of 
faculty members and_ students 
alike for the protection and de- 
velopment of our basic American 
institutions. 

“The fragmentation of the cur- 
riculum was probably unavoid- 
able because of the tremendous 
expansion of knowledge that the 
last century has produced. Dis- 
astrous results, however, have 
followed. Thus, for example, the 
student going through college to- 
day is given a basketful of frag- 
ments, and the old synthesis and 
over-all understanding of the 
world in which he lives has dis- 
appeared. He can’t make any 
sense out of the curriculum. He 
merely takes courses, and when 
he has accumulated enough course 
credits in the college bookkeeping 
system he is given a degree. In 
the broad sense of a century ago 
he is but a pale imitation of an 
educated man. 

“This kind of breaking down 
of subjects into smaller and 
smaller compartments is emin- 
ently desirable for research pur- 
poses, but it is ruinous for educa- 
tional purposes. Nicholas Murray 
Butler a few years ago, for ex- 
ample, observed that ‘the notion 
that intensive and very accurate 
knowledge of a narrow field and 
nothing more-can constitute a 
liberally educated man is a gro- 
tesque absurdity. .. . Not narrow 
men, however keen, but broad 
men sharpened to a point are the 
ideal product of a sound system 
of school and college education.’ 
Mr. Justice Holmes has written to 
the same effect. ‘If a man is to be 
a specialist, he observed, ‘it is 
most desirable that he should also 
be civilized.’ 

“In this same vein a number of 
business leaders have also been 
asserting themselves. Six years 
ago, for example, Mr. A. R. 
Glancy, Vice-President of General 
Motors, observed in a speech at 
Lehigh University that ‘the man 
with the broadest culture has the 
advantage over the one less 
equipped.’ Mr. M. S. Sloan, then 
President of the Brooklyn Edison 
Co., said on the same occasion, 
‘the utilities want technical grad- 
uates who aren’t all technical; 
they want men with imagination 
and the ability to learn and to 
think.’ 

“The ten thousand Americans 
who between 1850 and 1914 re- 
turned from Europe with German 
Ph.D’s brought back with them 
something else besides preemin- 
ent skill as specialists. They 
brought intellectualism, and they 
saddled it upon the American col- 
lege. German universities, after 
the crushing defeat that Napolean 
administered to their fatherland 
early in the century, threw over- 
board all interest in students as 


(Continued on page 1937) 








‘More Dealers See NASD Mark-Up_ 


Rule Stifling Small Business| 


(Continued from page 1915) 


probably stabilize values for more obscure stocks, in that it will 
force the brokers into position trading and so place their profit 
mark-up on a basis of a “hazard transaction.” 

During the 1920s, one of the greatest hazards that the dealer had | 
was position trading, in that he inevitably had high inventories dur- 
ing periods of market decline. I believe that those in the business 
have tried to abandon and get away from the necessity of carrying 
inventories, not only because of the hazard to themselves, but the 
hazard to investors, through a very human desire to get rid of inven- 
tories without loss in falling markets. ; 

It is the unfortunate experience of investors that during the 
1920s, when position trading and selling from inventory was the rule, 
that the investor held the bag to as large an extent as it was possible 
for the dealer to pass the bag to him. A further bad effect was that 
a smart purchaser recognized weak issues, With the result that it 
was the dumb investor or the trusting investor who was sold down 
the river. Of course, those in the business should be smart enough 
to know that it will ultimately cost them a greater loss to pass inven- 
tory losses on to their clients than if they took them themselves, 
entirely apart from the ethical reasons. There is a little matter of 
human nature, however, which it is our belief will tend to cause 
trouble when brokers are forced back into selling from inventories. 

Some years ago we were members of the “Investment Bankers 
Association of America.” We resigned our membership because Mr. 
Little of that organization summed up the basic function of members 
as being “to find capital for worthy enterprises,’ whereas our belief 
is that our function is to find worthy enterprise for the capital we 
represent. We believe that this difference is basic and that a separa- 
tion should be made between those institutions finding capital for 
worthy enterprise and those finding worthy enterprise for capital. 

To illustrate my point, and using figures which are entirely 
from memory, some time ago the SEC published figures to the effect 
that the average profit from underwriting new issues of stocks had 
been, for the preceding period, 13 and a fraction percent. Those 
companies who set out to find capital for worthy enterprise averaged 
13 and a fraction per cent profit, whereas we who find worthy enter- 
prise for the capital we represent are limited to 5% and, even then, 
if it is our opinion that a New York listed stock is the best issue for 
the capital we represent, we can then only take 3%. 

As you can see from this memorandum, we are not worried by 
the “5% rule.” We know from experience that 5% is sufficient 
profit to enable us to live. Our objection to the rule is largely two- 
fold. One, we believe that it will force many firms to position 
issues, with the resultant danger both to the dealer and his client. 
Two, we are jealous of the fact that those persons who represent the 
seller of securities are allowed a greater profit than are we who 
represent the buyer of securities, 


NEW YORK CITY 
(From firm favoring rule) 


NEW YORK CITY 


It will hurt the market of small corporation securities and make 
it harder for them to obtain financial backing compared to large 
corporations. 

The small investor will be neglected also because it will prevent 
firms from following small accounts. It costs just as much to “clear” 
a $500 order as a $10,000 order. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Destroy any market in closely held or inactive securities. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Further limit the markets and interest in such issues. 


NEW YORK CITY 
The only effect this will have on the security business as a whole 
will be to eliminate the flotation of companies which will have to be 
priced at a low figure as there can be no after market or distribution. 


NEW YORK CITY 


In a free economy competition should set the price. 
tation can be handled by the judicial system. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
(From firm favoring rule) 


We consider this a policy rather than a rule, and we think the 
adoption of this policy should be helpful. We have been dealing 
successfully in such securities for 16 years with a retail mark-up of 
much less than 5%, and carrying an inventory risk at the same time. 


NEW YORK CITY 


This rule affords me no inducement or profit motive in such 
distribution or offering; therefore, I will not interest myself in any 
offering regardless of the merit of the corporation. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The only market, excepting isolated instances, will be RFC or 
some other Federal Agency. This would apply also to securities of 
larger corporations if the Department of Justice, with SEC con- 
curring, rules against NASD syndicate price restrictions. The only 
other way out for large, and perhaps some small corporations, would 
be the organization by each corporation of its own security market- 
ing department and sales force where the dealers and salesmen might 
get a job. This would, I believe, please the present administration. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ruin them and take away any and all interest in them. 


NEW YORK CITY 


In our opinion, this would merely prove another rule in restraint 
of trade. No individual and no group have enough wisdom to deter- 
mine what per cent represents a fair profit. There is no magic in 5%. 
Perhaps it should be 3%; perhaps it should be 10%. Who knows? 
And even if by accident the proper percentage were determined, 
then who is to say how long that figure would remain the correct 


None. 


Misrepre- 





figure? Conditions change and with them the required margin of 
profit changes. 


Too low a limit would mean that some securities become wholly | 
unmarketable; too high a limit would encourage chiselers to charge 
more than they should and, moreover, too look a limit would be § 
bound to result in bootlegging followed by all the expensive and 
ineffectual policing which always results in such a situation. 


NEW YORK CITY 
A noxious effect, because no dealer can afford to spend money 
on the promotion of anything which lacks a broad market. 
Nobody will be able to employ agents or salesmen in.cases where 
5% will not cover all the expense involved. It should be at least 
10% on all but the really “active” securities. 


NEW YORK CITY 
(From firm favoring rule) 


We feel the arbitrary manner in which the rule was put into 
effect is the whole difficulty. 


NEW YORK CITY 
If retained there just “won’t be any market” for them. 


NEW YORK CITY 

It is the retailer and dealer who in the final analysis makes or 
breaks a good, lively secondary market, once the original under- 
writing and distribution job has been completed. 

Most new issues of smaller corporations are brought out orig- 
inally at price levels from $2 to $5 per share. A gross mark-up of 5% 
in this price class would mean 10 cents to 25 cents. Taking into 
consideration the cost of tax stamps ranging from 3.05 cents to 8 
cents per share, including N. Y. tax, not to mention clearance charges, 
wire expense and general overhead, it can be clearly foreseen that a 
retailer or dealer would have little, if any, interest to handle these 
securities. Nobody in the long run can afford to do business at no 
profit or for an inadequate return. 

Leaving the dealer’s interest entirely aside—how can the invest- 
ing public be served by a rule tending to ultimately dry up secondary 
markets, thus impairing their ability to liquidate holdings purchased 
through an original offering or, as the case may be, add on to them? 
How can a security be seasoned enough in order to find its way 
eventually into the listed auction markets of the Exchanges without 
the existence of a free, orderly and—last, but not least—profitable 
secondary dealers’ market. 


NEW YORK CITY 


I disapprove of the rule because of the autocratic and undemo- 
cratic manner in which it was imposed upon the membership. Fur- 
thermore, I do not approve of the philosophy of minimum profits 
imposed by an association or by a Congressional commission. A 5% 
profit would increase my earnings considerably, but for some it 
would undoubtedly restrict their earnings and lower the quantity of 
the service given to many investors in this country. It would restrict 
the marketability of securities of small corporations. 

I have never heard anybody ever say anything good about the 
NASD. John L. Lewis could not have organized a better union to 
favor those in control and the selfish interests of the large security 
firms. Most firms are members because they had to join to either do 
business or’put up a front. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Make it difficult and unprofitable to distribute over-the-counter 
securities through the small brokers and dealers. 


NEW YORK CITY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(From firm favoring rule) 
No opinion thought out. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ultimately their absolute destruction. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
I feel 5% limit is liberal in most cases, but I think there are cases 
such as newly formed companies or a speculative deal—5% would not 
pay for the work in making a market for the securities. 


A SMALL UPSTATE NEW YORK TOWN 
It will stop the sale. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


It will greatly decrease the marketability by very largely cur- 
tailing business and driving many dealers out of business—which, 
very apparently, is the object of the NASD and SEC. NASD dealers 
is a misnomer as it is controlled and strangled by Stock Exchange 
brokers—witness the officers—and the arbitrariness and uncalled for 
abuse of small dealers. The S. E. firms still refusing to pay any 
commission on business brought to them (without expense) by O. C. 
dealers—too greedy, too. 


Bad. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

We believe it will retard distribution of securities of smaller 
corporations. Our business has always been getting out among in- 
vestors—using up gas, tires, etc., or wearing out shoe leather. In 
our opinion, it was a mistake to ever admit Stock Exchange firms 
to membership in the NASD. Stock Exchange firms do not have to 
solicit business as a rule. They post prices on a blackboard and the 
customers are continually buying and selling—speculation. We, 
NASDs, must carry our message to the investor—many times at am 
actual loss—and sometimes at very little profit. 


NEW YORK CITY 


(From firm favoring rule) 
Should improve it. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Will affect it adversely. 


PASADENA, CALIF, 


In our opinion, this rule will definitely affect the marketability 
of the securities of small corporations and could very well eliminate 
them from the picture entirely. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
There will be “no bid” and the “little fellow” will be penalized, 


Not so good. 
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DENVER, COLO. 
It will be ruinous in our opinion. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
(From firm favoring rule) 


Speaking as one small dealer, I confidentially feel that a con- 
tinuation of the policy will not only have no unfavorable effect upon 
our business but that the industry, as a whole, will profit thereby. 


A SMALL COLORADO TOWN 
Prohibitive. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
It will curtail their market considerably. 


A SMALL OHIO TOWN 
In our opinion, the 5% mark-up rule will make the interest in 
the market of small companies even more narrow than at present. 
It should be eliminated. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
It will kill it. 


EASTON, PA. 


It will ruin the markets. Stockholders will be at the mercy of 
small cliques of insiders of corporations who will make their own 
prices. Lawyers, real estate dealers and black market operators will 
create chaos. ¢ 

I believe it is not necessary for individuals who can pick up 
blocks of local securities to have a license to resell them locally at any 
price they choose. This is already being done around this section. 

Thanks for your fearless fight for the small dealer. I would be 
perfectly willing to contribute to any fund necessary to fight the 
thing through. I know other dealers would do the same. 


NEW YORK CITY 
(From firm favoring rule) 
None. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bad. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Discrimination on small dealers. Star-chamber proceedings to 
eliminate the small dealer who is not dependent on large firms. 

Closing up of small dealers out of town, putting business in a 
few big hands and then a big harvest for them resulting in little 
distribution and a form of monopoly. We should all resign from 
NASD immediately. A militant protest will do good—alone we can 
do nothing but suffer. I can take it. 


NEW YORK CITY , 


The greatest hardship is on the sale of stocks selling under $20. 
This is economically disastrous when it is realized that stocks of 
small growing companies and new venture capital companies are 
invariably in this price range. 


NEW YORK CITY 


-" It will obviously make for non-liquidity. In the interest of pros- 
pective security purchases this rule is hurting all present security 
holders. 

It is the third attempt to force the small dealer out of business— 
the first was the NRA code, the second was the minimum capital 
requirement. 

NEW YORK CITY 
(From firm favoring rule) 
None. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A merchant, irrespective of the merchandise he is handling, 
would be considered a poor businessman if he devoted his time in 
selling, as well as his money in advertising an article on which he 
did not receive a fair compensation in return. 

Smaller corporations would be penalized to a great extent in this 
connection. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘The cost of distributing inactive issues of small corporations is 
proportionately higher than that involved in large issues of nationally 
known companies. Sales resistance is consequently considerably 
more severe and salesmen must be compensated accordingly in 
making sales and obtaining capital to promote the growth of small 
companies. Therefore, an arbitrary limit of 5% mark-up may well 
be the means of closing capital markets to many small growing 
corporations because of an inadequate compensation to salesmen who 
have always been the means of procuring such needed capital in 
the past. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


We believe it will practically eliminate the market for securities 
of smaller corporations and also put out of business most of the 
smaller dealers throughout the country. Our rent was increased 10% 
beginning May 1, postage is being increased, telephone calls and 
stenographic help, stationery and, in fact, everything. Our small 
firm was incorporated in 1923, but I don’t see how we can continue 
under the 5% deal. One member is in the armed forces and has 
been for two years fighting for our country and we two who are 
left at home are fighting for our existence and right to do business. 
I am not signing this letter for fear of reprisals if it should fall into 
the hands of the ——? 

Can the NASD be forced to put the thing to a vote of the mem- 
bership in accordance with the by-laws? It seems our only hope is a 
Republican victory in November; then legislation. to do away with 
NASD and curb the powers of SEC. You are to be commended for 
your courageous fight on behalf of dealers. 


NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
(From firm favoring rule) 


NEW YORK CITY 
Will widen the spread between the bid and asked prices and will 
almost eliminate small companies from the market. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ruinous. 


Restrict market. 


I don’t know. 


Adverse. 





) whose 


NEW YORK CITY 
Have no opinion on this but don’t think it will help. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
A very serious effect. It will make it difficult for small com- 
panies to expand through financing. It will also make their stocks 
inactive over the market and thus reduce their popularity. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
We shareholders will be at the mercy of the corporation. 


NEW YORK CITY 
(From firm favoring rule) 


None—business will go into stronger hands and public benefited, I 
believe. 


It should 


| be adverse. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In our opinion it will restrict the financing of corporations, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones. Competition will regulate the profit in 
most cases, but in order to create a market for issues under $1,000,000 
a spread of 5% if insufficient after the original offering. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Will kill all local markets of small unlisted companies. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
We feel that it will seriously interfere with the market for the 
securities of the small corporations and that it will gradually put 
them out of business. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Destroy what little market they now enjoy. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Why limit it to the smaller corporations? 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
(From firm favoring ruie) 
Think it should benefit it. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The effect will be very bad as no dealers will be interested 
unless the profits are large enough. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The securities of small corporations can not be marketed except 
in exceptional extraneous cases on a 5% limit basis. Therefore, the 
small corporation would be overlooked and there would then be a 
centralization of activities in large corporations. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 
We believe it will be quite a handicap. 


DAYTON, OHIO 

Will affect smaller corporations more than larger corporations 
for the reason that smaller corporations have less stock outstanding 
and, consequently, fewer transactions. It is harder to sell and re- 
quires more selling because fewer people are familiar with the 
smaller companies. In looking back over the 25 years which I 
personally have spent in this business, I do not thing the amount 
of spread either on new issues or issues traded in the market has 
been important to the purchasers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
(From firm favoring rule) 


- Not serious; they will still continue to find a market through 
dealers who will handle them on a 5% spread. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Will force the business into the hands of the large dealers who 
will not give the small corporations the necessary attention. 

The real protection of the public is the small dealer. The record 
of the larger houses proves this. The small dealer is necessary for 
the small buyer who will get the run-around from the large dealer, 
the preference going to the lee'ge customer. 


NEW YORK CITY 


I believe this arbitrary rule, like so many pieces of new legisla- 
tion, is stifling to a great many small dealers. The writer is not 
personally affected by it, but he does not want to see the initiative 
and ee of hard working, honest dealers permitted to wither 
and die. 

Circumstances play an important part in all business deals which 
a rule-of-thumb code ignores. A dealer usually attracts business be- 
cause of the reputation he has gained through satisfactory dealings 
with his clients. If he betrays confidence or grossly over charges, 
he is doomed from the day he over steps the mark. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The same as New Deal regulations. Drive the small man out 
of business in favor of the large. 


NEW YORK CITY 
NASD seems out to kill the little Guy and I resent it. 


NEW YORK CITY 


It would be ruinous. As it is, it has adversely affected retail 
business to a marked extent, particularly in the sale of low priced 
securities. Salesmen cannot afford to sell low priced stocks on a 
small mark-up. After taxes and overhead the investment firm may 
have a loss after paying commission to salesmen. This will do un- 
measurable harm to the low priced field. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Decidedly detrimental. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Securities of small companies cannot be underwritten on a 5% 
basis. While registered offerings will not be directly affected by this 
rule, indirectly they will be affected adversely. Fixing the 5% figure 
in the mind of the public will make it verv difficult to sell a security 
prospectus shows a higher spread between cost and selling 


Eventual chaos. 


price. 


The Soul Of America 


(Continued. from page 1936) 
individuals. They sought to raise 
a race of intellectual supermen, 
and they consciously concentrated 
all their energies upon the minds 
of students. What a student did 
between the time he matriculated 
and the time he took his examin- 
ations, no one in German univer- 
sities knew or cared. Where he 
lived, the condition of his health, 
his social life, his physical and 
spiritual growth—these were of 
no interest to the German acad- 
emic authorities. They considered 
their job to be the training of su- 
perior minds and they conducted 
their universities as if nothing else 
counted. This is the doctrine of 
intelleetualism. 

“Anyone who stops to think 
seriously about intellectualism m 
terms of American life is forced 
to discard it immediately. Of 
course the public supports col- 
leges and universities to give each 
on-coming generation intellectual 
training, but parents, employers 
and society at large require a very 
great deal more. They require 
that students shall also be edu- 
cated socially, physically, moralhy, 
and_ spiritually. They require 
them to be graduated not as aute- 
matic thinking machines but as 
upright, fine people and respon- 
sible, worthy citizens. . 

“Because American college stu- 
dents along wtih other young 
Americans have risen with nobil- 
ity to meet the challenge of total- 
itarianism, one cannot today call 
them socially irresponsible. That 
large numbers of them were just 
that before the war broke out, 
however, is common knowledge. 

“Both because of the fragmen- 
tatary-intellectualism and social 
irresponsibility of so many of 
their college teachers and also be- 
cause of the spiritual shabbiness 
of our self-centered American 
materialism, vast numbers of 
them grew up with little interest 
in anything but their personal 
fortunes and the comfort of their 
small circle of family and friends. 
Those with zeal for the public 





weal were few. Those with a 
burning devotion to the improve- 
ment of American life were rare. 
The hunt for personal security 
pushed the responsibilities of cit- 
izenship into the background 
shadows. 

“Unquestionably the impact of 
the war upon our youth has al- 
ready brought many of them ‘to 
a new. understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities that we Americans 
must shoulder if our world is not 
to come tumbling down about omr 
feet. The war has produced a new 
leaven. Whether it will be ade- 
quate to the huge lumps of dough 
that must be made into the bread 
of a finer life remains to be seen. 
Of this much we can, I think, be 
certain; the American college 
must become equal to the new 
day into which we are now en- 
tering. 

“This means that the college 
must be rejuvenated. To accom- 
plish such a rejuvenation requires 
at least three fundamental 
changes in college practice: first 
the substitution in place of intel- 
lectualism of emphasis upon edu- 
eation for broad, purposeful cit-.. 
izenship; second, the abandon- 
ment during the period of this 
citizenship education of the frag- 
mentary curriculum, and third, 
the convincing of the American 
people that a rejuvenated college 
is of primary importance for the 
continuance of the American way 
of life. 


“We are fighting a war to pre- 
tect a civilization, a tradition of 
equality, a heritage of freedom. In 
winning the war we need large 
numbers of men and women who 
are developed as specialists, but 
when victory comes we shall not 
be able to maintain our American 





institutions if we allow our young 
men and women to be under- 
educated in their deep under- 
standing of the sources of our 
national spirit and in their dedi- 
cation to carry on the American 


‘experiment in democratic living.” 
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An Analysis Post-War Trade And 


Prospects 


(Continued from page 1935) 


selling time, shelf space, promo- 
tional activities, and so on, de- 
voted to the products and allocat- 
ing charges accordingly. The 
usual effect is to open the eyes 
of wholesalers and retailers to 
profit possibilities in items pre- 
viously neglected. 

These remarks are not meant 
to imply criticism of the Federal 
Trade Commission reports, which 
are no doubt prepared within 
strict budget limitations. It is 
necessary, however, to warn our 
subscribers that the percentages 
picked uv from the revorts and 
set forth in the _ preceding 
table are not to be _ relied 
upon. We present them only be- 
cause they are the best to be had 
from published documents and 
give a general idea of relative 
costs of production and distribu- 
tion of selected classes of prod- 
ucts. 

Only two of the five classes of 
products represented in the table 
show distribution costs as high 
as 59%, or slightly more, of ulti- 
mate purchase prices. Yet they 
are all exceptionally expensive to 
handle and sell. 

When it comes to foods, the 
Commission is able to draw upon 
the findings of its own Agricul- 
tural Income Inquiry, 1938, which 
supply the percentages in the 
table below. 

The three examples are enough 
to demonstrate the wide varia- | 
tions among _ ready-to-consume 
farm products, depending on such 
factors as_ perishability, bulk, 


| another 
| year by Twentieth Century Fund 


operating expenses (of whole- 
salers and retailers) to total net 
sales and making an appropriate 
allowance for profit or loss”; 
|transportation costs are then 
added. The differences in pro- 
cedure have resulted in estimates 
|for 1929 of 34% by Lough and 
38.1% by Commerce, a discrep- 
ancy of about 4%, as shown in 
Figure 3. It may be noted that 
estimate for the same 


yields 32% without transporta- 
tion, which Commerce places at 
4%, making the corresponding 
total 23%. The three estimates, 
in short, are fairly close. 


What is more important, each of 
the two estimates for a period of 
years plotted in Figure 3 displays 
a strong tendency toward uni- 
formity throughout the period. 
This is in spite of extensive 
changes within each period in the 
kinds of goods purchased, in the 
distributton system and in eco- 
nomic conditions. Between 1909 
and 1929 the country went 
through a great war and subse- 
quent inflation, depression and 
“new era” of prosperity; further- 
more, the automobile was popu- 
larized, and living habits consid- 
erably altered. Between 1929 and 
1939 we endured our worst eco- 
nomic catastrophe, which greatly 
modified the amount and char- 
acter of consumers’ purchases. 
Yet through 
costs held to a fairly even course. 

A partial explanation is that 
within each line of business 





steadiness of market demand, and | 


wholesale and retail margins are 


the like. A large portion of what} firmly fixed by trade customs. 


is customarily treated as cost of | 
such products | 


distribution of 


But this is not a sufficient explan- 
ation for periods when large vol- 


would be better classified under umes of consumers’ purchases are 


cost of producing the finished 
goods. Wholesale and retail mar- 
gins in. themselyes do not look 
excessive. ¥ 


© 


| shifting from one line to another. 


\We must dig a little deeper. 
i One factor whieh maintains a 





PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION COSTS OF SELECTED FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
(Expressed in percentages of ultimate purchase prices) 


Proceeds to grower 

Packing, loading, storage, etc.___ 
Transportation oe Ses 
Wholesale distributors’ margin 
Chain store retail margin 


Ultimate purchase prices 
*At receiving doors of packing house. 
¢Standing in the field. 


Florida 
Cabbage 
411.3% 


California Eastern Shore 

Oranges New Potatoes 
153.9 % 

0 

4 

wh 

40.2 


eisatita en - 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
TAt loading point not packed or loaded 


Source: Federal Trade Commission reports. 
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Over-All Costs of Distribution 
Have Been Fairly Uniform 
In sharp contrast with varia- 
tions among commodities in re 
spect to distributive costs is the 
record over-all costs from 1909 to 
1939, inclusive, charted in Figure 
3. The percentages diagrammed 
represent ratios of ultimate pur- 
chasers’ prices required to cover 
(a) transportation from point of 
output to the initial distributors 
of the commodities (b) whole- 
salers’ margins and (c) retailers’ 
margins. They refer only to 
consumption goods and they do 
not cover producers’ selling costs. 

The percentages for 1909 to 


1929, taken from Lough’s “High- | 


Level Consumption,” are derived 


from a study of standard mark-| 


ups plus allowances for trans- 
portation. The percentages from 
1929 to 1939, taken from a Depart- 
ment of Commerce study, are de- 
rived “by computing the ratio of 


| \9 


high average of distribution costs 
in slack times is the fact that a 
larger provortion of consumers’ 
expenditures are then devoted to 
purchases of farm products, bak- 
ery goods and clothing, all of 
which require relatively wide 
margins. Note the slight rise in 
the curve (Figure 3) in 1921-23 
and the steeper rise in 1931-33. 

In good times, on the other 
hand, a larger proportion of ex- 
penditures go to durables, most 
of which also carry wide mar- 
gins for wholesalers and retailers: 
but they represent at the top not 
more than 12% of total expendi- 
tures. Their effect is offset by 
| greater gains in such low-margin 
goods as printed materials, fuels, 
and automobiles, gasoline and 
automotive accessories. In gen- 
eral, sales are more easily made. 
At the same time, however, con- 





sumers’ demands for sales-service 


30 3) 32 33 34 35 56 37 38 


For 1909-1929, "High-Level Consumption" by William H. Lough; 
for 1929-1939, “Distributive Costs of Consumption Commodities" 


by Bruce M. Fowler and William H. Shaw in 
Basiaess, July 1942. The two 
rable and cannot be linked. 


Ss of t 
series are eg . 


FIGURE 3 


it all distribution | 


all kinds become stronger. 

Plainly these opposing tenden- 
‘cies for the most part counteract 
each other year after year. From 
1909 to 1929 a downward trend 
in over-all costs of distribution 
is faintly discernible. The per- 
centages for 1929 and for 
however, are precisely equal. 


After the War: 
No Radical Changes 


| of 
| 


lends no perceptible encourage- 
ment to the idea that costs of dis- 


after the war. 
is not novel. It has been under 
discussion for at least three dec- 
ades and probably much longer. 

In 1921, for instance, a Joint 
Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry, made up of ten distin- 
guished members of the House 
and Senate, conducted a thorough 
study of distribution costs cover- 
ing not only farm products but 
various other commodities. Their 
report is the best balanced and 
most intelligent treatment of the 
subject yet issued, in our opinion; 
and it would need only slight re- 
vision to- make it applicable to 
the present and to the post-war 
future. The following extracts in- 
dicate the Commission’s thinking. 
(The boldface is ours.) 

“New agencies, new methods 
and new expenditures have been 
added by individual manufactur- 
ers from time to time to maintain 
a continuous flow of goods 
through the channels of distribu- 
tion, and their efforts have been 
duplicated by the manufacturers 
of competing goods. These com- 
petitive practices of distribution 
have created a burden from which 
manufacturers would be glad to 
be relieved. It is the belief of the 
Commission that manufacturers 
and other distributive agencies 
must find relief by securing bet- 
ter knowledge of the consuming 





capacity of markets and adapting 
their distributive policies more 
definitely to the needs of the con- 
sumer.” . 

“With the development of stren- 
uous competion, the manufactur- 
ers developed special sales organ- 
izations to call upon retail dealers 
and interest them in new prod- 
ucts or to urge them to buy in 
larger volume products that they 
were then handling. Under these 
conditions the wholesaler ceased 
to be a market creator and relied 
upon manufacturers to create de- 
mand and secure orders which 
they would fill and distribute.” 

“To attract additional trade, 
retailers devised new services, 
greater conveniences, and adopted 
new selling methods. All of these 
activities tended to create a 
greater volume of business and 
established new merchandising 
standards, but they also added 
new expenses in the operation of 
business.” 

“Out of the spread between the 
producer and the consumer com- 
pensation for all of these people 
must be found, and this brings 
the American public face to face 
with the problem of devising a 
less expensive and more efficient 
system of distributing the abso- 
lute essentials — food, clothing, 
shelter, and fuel.” 


“Legislative panaceas cannot be 
effective in improving a situation 
brought about by the interplay of 
so many varied and complex -fac- 
tors. The cost of distribution can 
be reduced by a better under- 
standing of the elements which 
compose it.” 


In the 23 years since the date 
of the report, marketing research 
has grown to a stature which 
makes it an important contributor 
to the “better knowledge” called 
for by the Commission; and chain 
stores have provided to-a great 
extent the “less expensive and 
more efficient system of distribut- 
ing the absolute essentials.” But 
these improvements have been 
counteracted by more and more 
strenuous competition for public 
favor. The net result is a standoff 
—over-all costs of distribution 





held in balance, as we have seen, 
on about the same level. 


1939, | 


The 3l-year record just cited | 


tribution are likely to be lowered | 
After all, the idea | 


Anyone who reads the foregoing 
rextracts thoughtfully must be 
struck, we believe, by the stub- 
|born continuity of the factors 
'that govern costs of distribution. 
| And he can scarcely avoid the in- 
ference that they will go right on 
working in post-war years. 

Our distribution system will re- 
|main substantially the same. No 
|one is proposing, so far as we 
| know, or could successfully en- 
force even moderate cuts in long- 
established wholesale and retail 
i|margins. Efficiency in merchan- 
dising and selling, to be sure, may 
be raised here and there; but 
consumers’ resistance to altera- 
tions in living and buying habits 
and their demands for sales ser- 
vices will remain as strong as ever 
and will effectually block any 
marked alterations in present 
practices. The sensible conclusion, 
we submit, is that nothing more 
than isolated and very moderate 
changes are to be anticipated. 


Manufacturers’ Outgo Will Rise 

The record of over-all costs in 
Figure 3 and the discussion im- 
mediately preceding have been 
restricted to the costs of trans- 
porting, wholesaling and retailing 
consumers’ goods after they pass 
out of producers’ hands. Our con- 
clusion that such costs will remain 
as they are is quite consistent 
with a judgment that manufac- 
turers will find it necessary to 
increase their ratios of selling ex- 
pense. 

Unfortunately, this judgment 
cannot be tested by factual evi- 
dence; for comprehensive data 
have never been gathered. It is 
wholly a deduction from the fol- 
lowing premises: 

Productive capacity ® nearly 
all industries has begn so greatly 
expanded that selling efforts will 
have to be stepped up. 

New products in large numbers 
are waiting to be introduced, al- 
ways an expensive process. 

Enlarged sumption implies 
a great growth of optional pur- 
chasing of goods which are far 
above the range of people’s ele- 
mental wants; their desires must 
be vigorously cultivated and stim- 
ulated if total consumption is to 
come anywhere near the national 
capacity to produce consumers’ 
commodities and services. 


Rebuilding distributive and 
selling organizations will require 
both time and considerable money 
for selection and development of 
new outlets and new salesmen. 


Supplier-retailer relationships, 
as pointed out in Section II, seem 
certain to be much closer—neces- 
sarily involving the added ex- 
pense of more contacts with deal- 
ers. 

An argument to the contrary 
might be based upon the notable 
failure of advertising . revenue 
(most of which comes from manu- 
facturers) to keep pace with the 
rapid growth of national income 
and of retail sales from 1940 to 
the end of 1942. But this. is ex- 
plainable in large part by the di- 
version of production to muni- 
tions and by the consequent 
dearth of new products and prod- 
uct improvements. Advertising 
without news value may be effec- 
tive for convenience items, but 
does not work so well for higher- 
priced goods. In any case, the 
conditions which limited adver- 
tising in those years seem most 
unlikely to prevail after the war. 

As to other classes of selling 
expense, it appears self-evident 
that the five factors listed above 
will make increases by most 
manufacturers of consumption 
goods vital to survival, not to 
speak of growth. 


Reorganizat’n Potentialities 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Wall St., New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an interesting cir- 
cular discussing the reorganiza- 
tion potentialities for selected se- 
curities of the Missouri Pacific 
System. Copies of this circular 
| may be had upon request from 
McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss. 





Says SEC Regulations 
Burden Small! Business 


(Continued from page 1916) 
to, that the budget is balanced, 
that taxes are not unnecessarily 
onerous, and by repudiation of the 
idea that it makes no difference 
how big the public debt gets. 

“There are two kinds of money 
every business needs — working 
capital and invéstment capital. 
I have talked to a number of peo- 
ple who had experience with the 
small loans operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and experi- 
ence with ordinary banking oper- 
ations and I get the definite im- 
pression from them that so far as 
working capital is concerned, the 
small firm has no greater diffi- 
culty than a firm of any other 
size where it has anything worth- 
while to loan on. 

“My banking friends tell me 
that when loan requests from 
small units are rejected, it is gen- 
erally owing to the fact that these 
units have’ already over-extended 
their-credit. The problem of sucha 
small concern is to get some kind 
of a financial budget which will 
permit its finances to be put in 
good shape and not to keep on 
adding to its debts. 

“So far as investment capital is 
concerned, smaller companies do 
have more of a problem than 
larger companies. In the first 
place, already established larger 
companies have an operating ex- 
perience upon which to seek to 
float either bond issues or equity 
security issues, and in the second 
place, so far as new business en- 
terprises are concerned, the 
smaller company usually involves 
a larger amount of risk, and this 
necessitates finding one or more 
individuals with capital funds 
who are willing to undertake the 
risk. 

“As companies get a little big- 
ger, but still not into the very 
Jarge class, they may wish to issue 
securities, but experience under 
the present Securities Acts demon- 
strates that the cost of getting out 
a small-size security issue is much 
greater in proportion than the cost 
of a larger security issue. The 
question,then, is as to how we can 
make it more possible for a 
smaller size company to secure 
funds necessary for establishment 
and expansion. 

“It may be that amendments to 
the Securities Acts will prove 
helpful in this connection, but the 
primary source of increased fund 
for the establishment and expan- 


sion of small businesses must 
come from making it more at- 
tractive for people with money to 
invest in such operations to do so. 
This means, in our judgment, that 
there must be substantial reform 
in the present tax system. 
“There are two other points to 
which I call attention, but as to 
which I make no specific sug- 
gestions. First, is to the 5% profit 
limitation idea announced in Oc- 
tober, 1943, by the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers and 
strongly criticised by the New 
York Securities Dealers Associa- 
tion. It is maintained that this 
profit limitation rule will drive 
out of business the small dealers 
who market semi-speculative is- 
sues, that is, the class of issue 
which to the knowledge of the 
purchaser involves taking a risk. 
It is maintained that if the small 
dealers are forced out of exist- 
ence, it.will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for smaller companies 
to obtain funds from security is- 
sues, and that this lack of funds 
will prevent many workers from 
having jobs. This is not a field in 
which I feel competent to express 
a definite opinion, but I suggest 





it as one which merits some in- 
vestigation by this Committee.” 
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Governor Bricker Gives Views On 
Post-War Foreign Policy 


(Continued from page 1915) 


for a firsthand report on that sub- 
ject. 

As I said last night, I don’t 
know any better way to handle 
this than to take a list of nine 
questions which a group of Re- 
publican leaders in Missouri pre- 
sented to Mr. Wendell Willkie 
several months ago. Mr. Willkie 
said at that time the questions 
were so ambiguous as to defy un- 
derstanding and they bore no re- 
lationship to reality. I can’t say 
that I agree with him. I think 
they are very blunt and pointed 
questions, and I should like to put 
them to you, Governor Bricker, 
with the understanding, of course, 
that you can plead: the same ex- 
cuse that Mr. Willkie pled on any 
or on all of them. Is that all right 
with you, sir? 

Governor Bricker: It is per- 
fectly all right, Fulton. I want you 
to ask anything that you see fit to 
ask. 


Mr. Lewis: All right, sir, sup- 
pose I read these questions, then, 
one at a time and you answer 
them in your own good way. 

First of all, however, I do think 
there is a foundation question, so 
to speak, which seems to be nec- 
essary. That is, first of all, do 
you favor some post-war organi- 
zation of the nations designed to 
maintain the peace that comes out 
of this war that we are now fight- 
ing? 

Governor Bricker: Yes, I do: 
We as a sovereign nation have got 
to act in cooperation with other 
nations in all practical matters to 
preserve the peace of the world 
and to build better international 
relationships. 


Mr. Lewis: Very well. Now let’s 
take the first of these other ques- 
tions. It says, “Do you believe 
that the United States should be- 
come a member of a world super- 
national state? If so, would it in- 
volve any limitations upon the 
sovereignty of the United States?” 

Governor Bricker: I certainly 
do not. There should be no cen- 
tral world authority dominating 
our destiny, and apparently none 
of the other nations want such a 
thing either. It is very certain 
England and Russia and China 
wouldn’t agree to it. 


Military Might Should Not Be 
Subject To World State Or 
Organization 


Mr. Lewis: “(b) Would it mean 
that the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force of the United States and 
their technieal equipment for war 
are to be placed under the con- 
trol of the world state or organ- 
ization?” 

Governor Bricker: We ought 
‘never to submit the control of our 
Army and Navy to any other na- 
tion or combination of nations, or 
to any central world state. The 
United States must keep her mili- 
tary force adequate to our own 
security in the air, on the land, 
and on the sea, and subject always 
to our own control. 


Mr. Lewis: Let me interject an 
‘extra question here, if you will, 
‘Governor Bricker. Is your last re- 
ply based perhaps on the thought 
that it is theoretically conceivable, 
however improbable it may seem 
at the moment, that some day we 
‘might possibly need our indepen- 
-dent military force to protect our 
interests against nations that to- 
-day are our very friendly allies? 


Governor Bricker: No, Fulton, 

I cannot conceive of such a situa- 
tion as that. Certainly our inter- 
‘ests with our allies ought to con- 
tinue on a friendly basis, and if 
we don’t preserve them on that 
basis we will miss our. great op- 
eae sgn In my judgment, there 
s no possibility of conflict with 

-England ever. As for Russia, her 
‘interests lie in her internal de- 
‘velopment, promotion of her 





trade, the building of her interna- 
tional structure. She has plenty 
of territory, 
sources, and her paths of develop- 
ment certainly do not cross ours. 

China is traditionally our friend 
and the Chinese are traditionally 
non-aggressive. 

Mr. Lewis: All right, Governor 
Bricker. Now for question No. 2. 
This one says: “If you favor a 
world state, what would you do 
about nations that refused to come 
in—(a) force them by military 
means; (b) treat them as out- 
laws by not permitting them to 
trade with members of the world 
state; or (c) what other action 
you would favor?” 


Does Not Believe In Absolute 
Freedom Of Trade 


Governor Bricker: Fulton, I do 
not favor at any time any world 
state. As for the necessary co- 
operative organization of the sov- 
ereign states of the world, that 
organization must admit every 
nation that will comply with the 
proper conditions of admission, 
but no nation should be compelled 
by military force to join or to 
take part in it. The*fact is that 
any such organization will be 
founded for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace and not for the pur- 
pose of exercising power. 


Mr. Lewis: Very good,.-sir. 
Question No. 3: “Do you believe 
in absolute freedom.of. interna- 
tional trade?” 


Governor Bricker: I do not. 
The standards of living in the 
various countries of the world 
differ greatly from a wage. of a 
few cents a day to a wage off 
many dollars a day. There must be 
an equalization so that the nations 
of the world may have competitive 
conditions of trad@, not advan- 
tageous conditions of trade based 
upon suppressed labor and im- 
poverished living conditions. 

Also, don’t forget that the states 


having a totalitarian economy can | 


lower the price of goods by tak- 
ing it out of the lives of their 
people and lowering their wages 
and standards of living. To open 
up our markets to such trade 
would be to promote lower stand- 
ards of living for our own people 
here at home instead of lifting 
our standards of living, which has 
always been our purpose. 


Mr. Lewis: Very well sir. Sub- 
question (a): “Will that mean that 
the goods and services of. people 
with low living standards are to 
enter the United States without 
any restrictions designed to pro- 
tect the American standard of 
living?” You answered that, real- 
ly, in your last reply. 

Governor Bricker: I will an- 
swer it again. Certainly not. Our 
one job above all others is to 
maintain our standards of living. 

Mr. Lewis: Subquestion (b): “If 
you believe in restrictions, will 
you please state what those re- 
strictions should be?” 


Governor Bricker: The restric- 
tions should be so designed as to 
equalize the cost of the goods we 
produce with the cost of compet- 
ing goods from other nations. In 
other words, they should be de- 
signed to make up for the differ- 
ence in standards of living. That 
has. been done by tariffs and by 
other methods, even here at home, 
but it only works effectively as 
long as the currencies of the world 
remain in the same relative posi- 
tions with each other. Therefore, 
my thought is that we ought to 
establish a stable standard of 
values here at home at the earliest 
possible moment, and take aggres- 
sive, positive measures to per- 
suade ‘other nations to do like- 
wise. Then through an economic 
conference—and it ought to be a 
continuing organization—it would 
be possible to keep clirrency val- 





untold natural re- 





ues of various nations reasonably 
stable in relation to each other, 
and we will have an opportunity 
of keeping world trade conditions 
stable, too, if we do that. If we 
can accomplish that, we can elim- 
inate the economic wars which 
inevitably sow the seeds of actual 
military wars. 


International Monetary System 
Impractical 


Mr. Lewis: Question 4: “Do you 
believe that a world monetary 
system should be established?” 


Governor Bricker: There is no 
possibility of a world currency or 
a single world monetary establish- 
ment being brought about at this 
time. That is talking in empty 
theoretical dreams. We must be 
practical. We must build upon 
what we have instead of cooking 
up schemes to change the whole 
existing structure and machinery 
of all the countries of the world. 
Aside from the fact that it would 
mean teaching the entire peoples 
of the world to use a new money 
system, it would, so far as we are 
concerned, violate the constitu- 
tional provision giving the Con- 
gress of the United States the 
power to fix the value of money 
and to coin currency. In other 
words, it is so impractical as to 
amount to an impossibility. What 
we need, Fulton, is a program of 
evolution and progress. rather 
than revolution and destruction. 


Mr. Lewis: That is a very good 
line, sir, by the way. 

Question 5: “Do you believe, 
sir,in the free and unrestricted 
movement of peoples? If so, how 
do you propose to prevent the 
peoples of Asia and other war- 
torn countries from overrunning 


.the United States?” 


Governor Bricker: I do not 
favor unrestricted immigration of 
peoples into this country. If the 
bars were down, there would be 
millions, even hundreds of mil- 
lions, of people pouring in on us 
from all over the world. That in- 
fix would destroy our standards 
of living; it would completely de- 
stroy our philosophy of existence 
and change the United States of 
America into something entirely 
different from what it is. We 
must admit only as many as can 
be assimilated into our way of 
living; and don’t forget, Fulton, 
those who come here come to en- 
joy the benefits and the advan- 
tages of the American way of life, 
and that way of life must be con- 
tinued. If we allow it to be 
changed to what exists in other 
countries, we might just as well 
begin migrating from here to 
there. 


Mr. Lewis: Now, Governor 
Bricker, question 7 was a personal 
one regarding Mr. Willkie’s book, 
“One World,” so we will go on to 
question 8. “Newspapers report 
some Republicans as saying that 
the Republican Party must adopt 
a liberal platform if it wants to 
win. What do you consider is 
meant by a liberal platform?” 


Govenor Bricker: Fulton, in my 
judgment the Republican Party 
has been throughout its whole life 
the liberal party in America. It 
is so today. The New Deal is the 
most reactionary program we 
have had in the life of Amer- 
ica. It has reached back for 
centuries for the implements of 
power, bureaucratic and others, 
to centralize authority, to dom- 
inate the lives of individuals and 
to take away their traditional 
liberties. Liberalism means more 
of home rights, not less. Liber- 
alism means more of oppor- 
tunities, not less. Liberalism 
in the history of the world 
has meant that men of energy and 
men of ability and men who wiil 
work—and that includes women 
as. well—shall have a reward 
commensurate with their efforts. 


We believe in better welfare 
conditions, but we do not believe 
in perpetuating the causes of pov- 
erty and of need, and that is what 


boondeggliing and bureaucracy | 


and .government controls inevit- 





OUR 


REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


With a dearth of new issues the 
investment banking fraternity 
and its dealer affiliates had an 
opportunity this week to devote 
their time, pretty fully, to the task 
of clearing away loose ends left 
over from some recent operations. 


And, it appeared, appreciable 
progress was being made in that 
direction, thus assuring a fairly 
clear road for next week when 
several rather sizeable under- 
takings are scheduled to reach 
the market. 


Announcements of the dissolu- 
tion of syndicates which had 
sponsored two of the more recent 
new issues was conclusive evi- 
dence that the job of disposing of 
unsold portions of such offerings 
is moving right along. 

This task has been favored 
no little by the return of rela- 

tive stability to the seasoned 
markets after their nervous 





ably do. Liberalism does not 
mean a government guarantee of 
equality in the world’s goods, but 
it does mean an assurance of 
equality of opportunity to work 
and to earn. 


Will Suppert Any Candidate 


Mr. Lewis: Now for the last 
question, sir: “If by any chance 
you are not the presidential nom- 
inee of the Republican Party this 
year, will you as a good Repub- 
lican actively support the nominee 
chosen by the Republican Con- 
vention?” 


Governor Bricker: I most as- 
suredly will. I believe that a 
Republican victory this fall is es- 
sential to the preservation of the 
Republican Party, for the preser- 
vation of the Democratic Party as 
well, forthe two-party system of 
government and of constitutional 
representative government. I be- 
lieve in the party system as the 
only means of perpetuating free 
government among people. I 
believe the Republican Party will 
adopt a sound, constructive, lib- 
eral, forward-looking platform 
which I can support, and I shall 
give my support to the nominee 
of that party, whoever he may be, 
insisting that he adhere to his 
platform and carry out his prom- 
ises when elected. 


Mr. Lewis: One final question, 
Governor Bricker, on my own. 
Various schools of thought pro- 
pose that we maintain a program 
of what is sometimes called an 
International WPA after the war. 
What are your views on that, 
sir? 

Governor Bricker: Of course, 
there is no hope for our leader- 
ship in the world if we attempt 
to purchase by gifts or otherwise 
the good will of other nations or 
of other peoples. We can help 
them raise their standards but we 
cannot help them do that by giv- 
ing away our substance and 
lowering our own standards. Let 
us deal honestly and fairly with 
all people of the world without 
trying constantly to change their 
form of government and ways of 
living, helping them to help them- 
selves. 


This constant giving and spread- 
ing of our goods around the world 
creates servility in others and ar- 
rogance in ourselves. It leads to 
discord, discredit and destruction, 
rather than concord, confidence 
and respect. 

Mr. Lewis: Thank you, Gover- 
nor Bricker. 

You have been listening, ladies 
and gentlemen, to an interview 
with Governor John W. Bricker, 
of Ohio, candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the presi- 
dency, who has answered ques- 
tions about foreign policy, par- 
ticularly in the post-war world. 
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spell of a fortnight ago when 
the European invasion appeared 
imminent, 


The group which marketed 
Celanese Corporation of America’s 
350,000 shares of 454% preferred 
stock, brought out at 99, termin- 
ated its selling agreement. The 
stock which had sold off to around 
95 in the market subsequently re- 
covered to rule around 96 cur- 
rently. 

Meanwhile the bankers spon- 
soring the $17,006,000 of Louisiana 
Power & Light Co. 3s, announced 
Similar action and that issue, 
marketed at 103, appeared to set- 
tle about 14% points under the of- 
fering figure. 


Buying Canadian Internals 


It may be that the current lull 
provides the investment fraternity 
with a bit more time for gossiping 
about. But reports in some quar- 
ters suggest that there is an in- 
creasingly steady dribble of 
American capital into Canadian 
internal obligations. 


People who get these reports 
say the buying is credited to the 
belief that the rate of discount 
against the Canadian dollar, in 
terms of American currency, 
may be reduced materially. 
Others look upon it as recogni- 
tion of Canadian securities as a 
good “hedge” for the post-war 
period. 


But among those who follow 
operations in foreign securities 
closely it was observed that such 
buying, if it is in progress must 
be a “mere dribble” since it does 
not show substantially on the sur- 


face. 
Watchful Waiting 


The investment market, or at 
least the speculative end of it, 
chiefly secondary railroad obliga- 
tions, appear to have shaken off 
the extreme nervousness which 
gripped it a week or 10 days back. 

Rail liens have scored mod- 
erate recoveries and traders are 





found leaning to the buying side 

again, although with a greater 

degree of selectivity, that is, an 
eye more to the future of the 
roads involved. 

While this case of “jitters” na- 
turally was disturbing at the time, 
it now appears in retrospect to 
have had its good side. For it 
demonstrated that people who 
hold high-grade investment paper 
are not going to be shaken loose 
from such holdings by such 
momentary lapses. 


Money Rates Still Key 


Although speculative issues 
may be severely disturbed from 
time to time by recurrent discus- 
sion of this or that phase of the 
war, and rumors of early peace, 
it does not appear likely that gilt- 
edge paper will be seriously af- 
fected, judging by comments in 
the market place. 


The point is made that the 
cost of money is still the ruling 
force in the investment type of 
security, and unless there are 
growing signs of really serious 
inflation which, of course, would 
naturally affect money rates, 
that will continue to be the case. 

_ For, it is observed, with the 
huge war debt which this coun- 
try must be prepared to sup- 
port and service, the Adminis- 
tration must concern itself 
chiefly with keeping interest 
costs low. 

And that would hold true, it 
was contended, even should there 
be a change in administrations 
next November when the incum- 
bent New Deal comes up for con- 
— of the people at the 
polls. 


Pollak Mfg. Interesting 


A new revised analysis of 
Pollak Manufacturing, based on 
1943 operations, has been pre- 
pared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. Copies 
of this interesting study may 
had upon request from Raymond 





‘& Co. 
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Winning The Peace For American 
Manpower 


By BOB KUYKENDALL (Age 16)* 


Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Religion, Freedom From Fear, 


Freedom From Want! 


Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 


freedom from 


want, or winning the peace for all mankind! 


The four great leaders of our 
Nations have courageously groun 
tions of the Atlantic Charter and 
Principles of World Brotherhood 
and cooperation, with equal op- 
portunities and privileges for all 
mankind. We pray, and we have 
faith to believe, that a common 
ground may be reached for a sys- 
tem of world exchange and thas 
world rehabilitation shall be ap- 
proached and achieved in full 
spirit of fairness and cooperation. 

Now let us approach the sub- 
ject as it affects our way of life 
in America. 

None would deny that we are 
fast approaching the time (and 
may God speed the day) when 
this terrible catastrophe shall 
come to an end. That is our first 
desire. But after final victory, 
what then? 

Well might the American 
Workman’s first thought be “Will 
I have a job’’?, “Will it have con- 
tinuity”?, “What will it pay’? 
Therefore the one great question 
is employment. Well do we re- 
member the days of mass unem- 
ployment. Unless American man- 
power is furnished employment, 
our whole economic and moral 
fiber will collapse. 

What are the factors which 
equip us for a fuller life as a na- 
tion after this war? There are 
many but let us consider only 
two. 

First, we have the momentum. 
Business, labor, Government and 
agriculture are keyed to the great- 
est degree of activity and unity 
ever known in the history of our 
great country. 

Second, we are better equipped. 
The American workman is trained 
and skilled far beyond our imagi- 
nation a few years ago. And in 
the field of science, machinery 
and new materials, thousands of 
new discoveries have been made. 

What then do we need to “Win 
the Peace for American Man- 
power”? We need unity. Unity 
of desire and purpose. Unity of 
effort. And above all we need 
the unity of spirit which will 
enable us to become bigger 
Americans and catch the vision 
of Him who said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

We need that spirit’ which will 
enable us, not to emphasize our 
differences, but to see our com- 
mon interests, as has been so 
‘nobly set forth in the Moscow 
agreement among the four great 
nations. That spirit which will 
enable us to see the strength 
which we will add to our own 
stability by helping backward na- 
tions on an upward impetus, and 
that will enable us to find joy 
in the well being of our fellow 
Americans. 

Let us think for a few mo- 
ments upon the four major fac- 
tors of our American life: Man- 
agement, labor, agriculture and 
Government. These four great 
factors of course have their dif- 
ferences which are evident in 
their actions if not in their ex- 
pressions. But their common in- 
terests are a thousand times 
greater. 

_ May we have a management 
inspired to a greater production 
and imbued with philanthropic 
desires. Dedicated not alone to 
making money but to furnish jobs 
to men. Because jobs to men 
mean food, clothing, education, 
and happiness to their children. 
And dedicated, too, to the pro- 
duction of better and cheaper 
-articles that their fellow Ameri- 


*An oration’: written and de- 
‘livered last month. Bob lives at 
4155 Lymer Drive, San Diego 4, 
*Calif. His father is Harry Kuy- 
kendall who is secretary of the 
San Diego County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 


time and the people of the United 
ded the history-making proclama- 
the Moscow Pact on the Christian 
cans may enjoy a fuller life. 

May we have the laborer, 
equipped as he has never been 
equipped before, inspired with 
that sincere desire to do an hon- 
est day’s work. Not so much for 
the dollars he earns, but inspired 
to that great sense of duty that 
comes only through the fullest 
realization of the value of serv- 
ice rendered to his employer and 
to his fellow man. A laborer free 
from a racketeer boss, with rights 
of collective representation. Yet 
and above all free from the re- 
quirement of paying for the privi- 
lege of working. 

May we have an agriculture 
which can see in its labor the 
food that is giving life and sus- 
tenance to their fellow Ameri- 
cans. A farmer, if you please, 
who can see the advantage of 
lower costs and greater efficiency, 
one who can see that as manage- 
ment and labor prosper they ab- 
sorb more of their products. One 
who can realize that an economy 
of scarcity is an economy of ruin. 

May we have a Government 
that will encourage private en- 
terprise rather than regulate. A 
Government free from directly 
or indirectly influencing her citi- 
zens’ vote by a beneficent pocket 
book taken from her citizenry. A 
Government which can realize 
that no good is gained by taking 
from someone who has and giv- 
ing to someone who has not. A 
Government which taxes sensibly 
with careful consideration for the 
development and progress of pri- 
vate enterprise rather than tax- 
ing to destroy. 

Early in this gre>t catestrophe, 
our own General MacArthur ut- 
| tered these immortal words: 
'“Only those are fit to live who 
are not afraid to die”. Who can 
deny that millions of Americans 
‘are demonstrating their right to 
live based. on this highest of all 
| standards. Shall we then after 
the conflict, uphold the standards 
so nobly set by these men both 
living and dead? Shall we as 
business, labor, agriculture and 
Government ban together in this 
same spirit of unselfishness to 
culminate the fruits of fearless 
men, welding together the united 
interests in the general welfare 
of mankind? The degree to 
which Americans reach such an 
unselfish devotion to humanity 
will measure the success of the 
material benefits to all mankind. 

May we under the momentum 
gained in carrying on this great 
conflict. accellerate the peace. 
inspired by the prospects of 
the future and imbued with 
that spirit of sacrifice and devo- 
tion, commingling our common 
interests to that successful cli- 
max which shall result in perma- 
nent prosperity for all people and 


an everlasting “Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill to all Mankind.” 











Attractive Situation In 
Electronics Industry 


American Transformer 
vany offers an interesting and at- 
tractive situation in the compara- 
tively new and dynamic field of 
electronics according to a study of 


Com- 


the company, which has been 
manufacturing electrical appara- 
tus since 1901, prepared by Hughes 
& Treat, 40 Wall Street, New York 
City. Copies of this study discuss- 
ing the situation in some detail 
may be had from Hughes & Treat 
upon request. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
A Method Of Using Visual Sales Presentations 


One of the most difficult obstacles to overcome in the presen- 
tation of intangibles—or ideas— is the difficulty of bringing clearly 


lights of our proposition. 


ito the attention and understanding of others the outstanding high- 
When it is possible, therefore, to show a 


picture, make a calculation, use a pencil, or draw a simple verbal 
analogy, the capable salesman uses such tools at every opportunity. 

One method of bringing out the attractive points regarding althemselves into organized pres- 
certain class of securities is to prepare a performance analysis based |sure groups to struggle with the 
upon what such an investment has done for others over a period 


of years. 


One salesman of our acquaintance has been selling guar- 


anteed rail preferreds for the past several years almost entirely upon 


this basis. 


He has a list of these stocks which was purchased by 


one of his clients in 1928—the analysis shows the payment of full 
dividends all through the depression—the prices paid originally— 
their value today—the high yield obtained, and there is even a 


letter from the client which is part of the exhibit. 


This letter, in 


itself, is a powerful testimonial to the client’s faith in the sales- 
man’s investment ability and her complete satisfaction with her 


investment in these securities. 


By showing what he has been able to do for others in AN 
UNMISTAKABLE AND FORCEFUL MANNER through the use of 
this analysis of PAST PERFORMANCE, this salesman has been able 
to close sale after sale with new accounts that have never bought! rather than on creating wealth. 
guaranteed railroad securities before in their lives. The same sort of | Injustices in division or distribu- 
analysis can be prepared on many other groups of securities—fire in-!tion, as they become manifest, 
surance stocks make a particularly favorable showing on a long-term, 


looking backward basis—also many second- and third-grade bond 


groups will likewise make an outstanding 1938 to 1944 performance 


record. Possibly the RECORD OF 


SEVERAL ACCOUNTS that have 


been supervised and serviced by your organization, if properly set 


up in a good presentational form, would make even better illus- 


trative material to use in demonstrating the possibilities that in- 
vesters may find for successful investment by doing business with 


your firm. 


and over again. 


People like to see WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING. They also are 
impressed by the SUCCESS OF OTHERS. This is especially true 
when it comes to stock and bond investment. 
three- or four-page record, bound in a serviceable folder, and made 
a part of every salesman’s equipment, if prepared along the fore- 
going lines, AND PROPERLY USED, can be of assistance in closing 
business and, besides, this helpful selling tool can be used over 


A neatly prepared 





United States and other countries 
throughout the world, all friendly 
to Canada and the Canadian sys- 
tem of free enterprise, as is mani- 
fest from the fact that they have 
chosen to risk their capital in the 
undertaking of the Canadian Pa- 
cific. 
Air Services 

“Since the annual report was 
circulated, the Government of 
Canada has announced its policy 
with respect to post-war aviation. 
Under that policy, international 


i services will be provided exclu- 


sively by a chosen instrument, 
and a government-owned com- 
pany is indicated as that instru- 
ment. Insofar as domestic services 
are concerned, main line opera- 
tions are to be conducted by a 
government-owned company. and 
feeder lines are to be operated in 
zones by a number of privately- 
owned companies. The railway 
companies are to be required to 
divest themselves of the owner- 
ship of air lines within one year 
after the close of the war. The 
decision was most disappointing 
to your directors, as we had cher- 
ished natural and legitimate hopes 
that your company would be 
given the opportunity to play its 
full part in the development of 
aviation which may be expected 
to follow the conclusion of peace. 

“Your case was fully ‘and 
strongly presented to the proper 
authorities. It was nointed out 
that the Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines had made a distinct con- 
tribution to aviation in this coun- 
try by taking over a number of 
struggling and scattered com- 
panies and welding them into a 
closely knit, efficient organization, 
without encroaching on the field 
reserved by law for Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines; that it had pro- 
ceeded throughout with the 


knowledge of the Government, 
and in compliance with Govern- 
ment regulations; and that it had 
been of substantial aid to the 
Canadian, United States and 





United: Kingdom governments in 


Alaska and Labrador, and in 





operations in Northern Canada, 1 


President Goleman Of Ganadian Pacific Points 
To Railway’s War-Time Accomplishments 


(Continued from page 1919) 


initiating the first trans-Atlantic 
ferry service. . 

“We were given no encourage- 
ment to believe that the an- 
nounced policy would be mate- 
rially modified, and we are mak- 
ing our future plans in conformity 
with it. A statement was made in 
Parliament on April 20 by the 
minister in charge of civil avia- 
tion, to the effect that there would 
be no confiscation, and the opin- 
ion was expressed that the sep- 
aration can be made without loss 
to those concerned. We can as- 
sume, therefore, that our invest- 
ment can be liquidated on terms 
which will not be unjust to our 
shareholders. 


Dividend Policy 


“The possibility of a dividend 
on the ordinary stock, payable 
out of the current year’s earnings, 
will be considered by the direc- 
tors in August. By that time we 
will be able to estimate the prob- 
able size of the prairie grain cron, 
and certain other issues having 
an influence on our net earnings 
for the year, will have been de- 
termined. Our paramount duty. 
to bring the company out of the 
war in a sound and safe financial 
position, will be ever present in 
our minds.” 


Post-War Conditions 


Referring to post-war condi- 
tions as affecting Canadian Paci- 
fic, Mr. Coleman stated: “The of-: 
ficers of the company have con- 
tinued their intensive study, and 
are engaged in framing plans and 
policies which will enable the 
company to meet adequately the 
problems which will arise in the 
era of post-war readjustment. We 
are confident that Canada—pos- 
sibly not without some setbacks 
and some painful experience — 
will then enter on a period of ex- 
pansion and industrial develov- 
ment. Your company will be pre- 
pared to maintain its historic po- 
sition as a devoted and effic‘ent 
servant of the Canadian ration, 
and as the most important trens- 
portation link in the British Em- 
pire. 


there is considerable activity in 
the ranks of those who maintain 
that the fruits of prosperity can 
only be properly’ distributed 
through measures of rigid State 
control, and that free enterprise, 
as we have known it, should be 
systematically extinguished. Class, 
occupational and sectional jeal- 
ousies are being fostered, and our 





young people encouraged to form 


State and with each other for a 
| sharing of wealth—wealth which 
‘they are not urged or encouraged 
to create. 

“If those behind this movement 
were entrusted with executive 
power, they would find that to 
satisfy the appetites they have in- 
flamed, and to reconcile conflict- 
ing claims which they have en- 
couraged, would be a task beyond 
their powers. The trouble with 
their teaching is that they place 
all the emphasis on dividing 





should be, and must be, corrected, 
but it should be fairly obvious 
that if our standard of living is 
to be improved, or even main- 
tained at the present level, more 
wealth must be created for ulti- 
mate division. No man has been 
able to show—and few would sug- 
gest—that as much wealth can be 
produced under state control of 
production and distribution as 
under a system of free enterprise. 
By reason of climate and geogra- 
phy, Canada’s riches are hard to 
get at and hard to market, and to 
a very special degree this coun- 
try’s development has been due to 
the daring, initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of her sons — sup- 
ported in their efforts by venture 
capital from Britain and the 
United States—and it would ap- 
pear incredible that she would 
now turn her back on the system, 
on the elements, on the forces 
which have made her great. 

“The democratic peoples have 
endured patiently for some years, 
restrictions on their freedom 
thought necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. It is 
difficult to believe that they will 
willingly bow their necks to the 
yoke of bureaucracy when the 
necessity for it has passed, or to 
condemn their sons. returning 
from active service, to live in a 
world from which advantage and 
enterprise have been banished 
forever.” 


Brownell Again Calls 
For Bimetallism 


(Continued from page 1920) 
metallism, Brownell stated, not 
only do not oppose but strongly 
advocate the use of gold to its 
full physical extent, but instead 
of supplementing the metal with 
some form of bookkeeping, man- 
aged currency or other paper 
money substitutes, would restore 
silver to the position it once occu- 
pied. 

He predicted that with adoption 
of international bimetallism, the 
world would have the equivalent 
of a larger supply of gold and 
the added benefits of a monetary 
metal with the traditions of thou- 
conde af vears hekhind it — one 
which is more widely distributed 
than gold today, and favored in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
which contain the larger part of 
the population of the world. 

Editor’s Note—For a statement 
of Mr. Brownell’s plan of inter- 
national bimetallism, and the 
comments of A. M. Sakolski. with 
Mr. Brownell’s reply, see the is- 
sues of “The Chronicle,” Sept. 39, 
1943, page 1304; Oct. 28, page 
1886; Dec. ?. page 2207, and Dec, 
23, page 2534. 


In.Larger Quarters 
Security Adjustment Corp. ane 
‘nounces that it has rented addi- 
tional snace for the expansion of 
its- facilities. at 16 Court Street, 





“In this country, as in others, Brooklyn. 
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President Asks Congress For $3,450,570,000 
For Lend-Lease For Year Ending June, 1945 


An appropriation of $3,450,57 


0,000 to carry forward the Lend- 


Lease program for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1945, was asked 


by President Roosevelt in a message to Congress on May 6. 


President further requested that 
vious Lend-Lease appropriations 


make the aggregate for the new year $7,188,893,000. 
the © —_—_—— 


The appropriation, said 


The 
any unexpended balances of pre- 
be made available, which would 


White House, is for industrial) policy now with respect to final 
products required for production | Lend-Lease settlements. 


of planes, tanks, guns and other | 


’|} he wasn’t opposing the continu- 


war supplies in Allied countries 
food and other agricultural prod 
ucts needed to maintain their sol- 
diers and war workers, and re- 
lated services. From Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
May 6 we also quote: . 

Another proposed provision 
would authorize the use, in pro- 
curing Lend-Lease products of 
$88,299,000 received under Lend- 
Lease from foreign governments. 

The White House said the sum 
was in addition to approximately 
$2,000,000,000 worth of supplies 
and services furnished to U. S. 
armed forces in reverse Lend- 
Lease. 

Senator Ellender, Democrat, 
Louisiana, urged that the United 
States determine upon a national 


Senator Ellender asserted that 


ance of Lend-Lease, but that 
“Congress and the people are en- 
titled to more facts than they 
have been given about the extent 
and nature of reverse aid to us.” 


Mr. Ellender said he had turned 
over to the Senate’s Truman Com- 
mittee for Investigation “Infor- 
mation” he had received to the 
effect that Britain had charged 
up to reverse Lend-Lease the cost 
of rehabilitating “a lot of old 
castles” occupied by American 
troops “over there to fight the 
battle of Britain.” 

“If they want to charge us for 
that sort of thing, it ought to be 
put on a straight rental basis,” he 
added. 








House Passes Bill For Simplification Of 
Individual Income Tax 


On May 5 the House unanimo 
the simplification of the individua 


by a vote of 358 for, with no vote in opposition. 


usly passed the bill to provide for 
1 income tax; the bill was adopted 
As finally approved 


by the House Ways and Means Committee on April 22, the bill was 


formally presented to the House on 
ton, Chairman of the Committee, 


April 24 by Representative Dough- 
and reference thereto appeared in 


ad. 
ws 





our issue of May 4, page 1849. 
Senator George, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
indicated on May 6, at a press 
conference that the bill would be 
reported out by his Committee 
in practically the same form «as 
passed by the House. A Washing- 
ton account to the New York 


the Chairman said this is not un- 
likely. 

The bill repeals the Victory tax 
and provides a new system of 
normal and surtaxes, which may 
be computed as follows, said the 
Associated Press: 

Normal—3% of income after 





“Times” reporting this, said in 
part: : 
He did not expect action by the 


Senate next week because con- | 
sideration of the poll tax question | 
| causes, for other taxes and inter- 


was scheduled for precedence. 

He did not expect that public} 
hearings to hear testimony from | 
others than experts of the Treas- | 
ury Department and of the in-| 
ternal Revenue Bureau would be 
held by his Committee, but indi- 
cated a willingness to call such} 
hearings if members of the Com- | 
mittee so desired. 

It was probable that some rep- | 
resentatives of churches and char- | 
itable institutions would demand | 
to be heard in protest against the 
automatic deduction of 10% al- 
lowed under the bill for those 
with incomes under $5,000. The 
deduction is intended to cover 
contributions to charities, payment 
of taxes and other allowable ex- 
penditures. 

Charitable institutions, Senator 
George said, protested without 
success when the provision was 
written into the House bill. 

One provision of the new meas- 
ure which might develop discus- 
sion in the Committee was that 
which reduced the normal tax 
from the current 6% to 3%, Sen- 
ator George stated. Individuals 
holding partly exempt Federal se- 
curities would be affected by this 
change, he said, since the tax ex- 
emption of bonds extended only 
to the normal tax levied and did 
not apply upon surtaxes. The 
number of taxpayers hit by the 
reduction in the normal tax rate 
was small. He quoted Govern- 
ment surveys to show they con- 
stituted only 5% of the holders of 
all the outstanding Federal bonds 
which are partly tax exempt. The 
remaining 95% were held by sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, 
etec., which were not affected by 
the changes in the individual in- 
come tax law. 

Asked if there was a possibility 
that the 30% excise levy applied 
to checks in night clubs and caba- 
rets might be reduced in the bill 
reported out by his Committee, 





one exemption of $500 and a de- 
‘duction of 10% of income, the 
10% being in lieu of the usual 
deduction for contributions to re- 
ligious, educational and charitable 


est paid. The latter deduction can- 
not exceed $500. 

Thus a person making $3,500, 
regardless of the number of de- 
pendents, would subtract $500 and 
$350 from $3,500, and his normal 
tax would be 3% of $2,650, or 
$79.50. 

Surtaxes—Computed by a grad- 
uated table on taxable income ar- 
rived at by making exemptions of 
$500 for the taxpayer and $500 for 
each dependent, and a 10% of in- 
come deduction in lieu of contrib- 
utions, other taxes and interest 
paid. 

Noting that the bill would 
change the withholding levy 
against wages and salaries—ef- 
fective next Jan. 1—to deduct 
currently the full tax liability of 
persons earning up to $5,000, thus 
removing the necessity for 30,- 
000,000 persons to compute formal 
returns, the Associated Press also 
said: 

Of the 20,000,000 who still 
would be required to file returns, 
10,000,000 (those earning less than 
$5,000 but with income other than 
wages and salaries) could use a 
simple table showing their entire 
tax. The remaining 10,000,000, 
with incomes over $5,000, would 
fill out a simpler return than the 
present long form. 

The revised normal and sur- 
taxes would be applicable for re- 
turns filed next March 15 on 1944 
income. 

Generally, the bill would levy 
a somewhat larger tax against 
single persons and couples with- 
out children, while the load would 
be lightened for taxpayers with 
large families. 

The withholding system of de- 
ductions from pay envelopes and 
salary checks was instituted last 
year as part of the pay-as-you-go 





Under the new bill those earn- 
ing up to $5,000 in 1944 and re- 
ceiving not more than $100 from 
sources not subject to withhold- 
ing would be permitted to file a 
copy of a withholding receipt, fur- 
nished by the employer, in place 
of the regular tax return. These 
taxpayers would list their depend- 
ents on the reverse side of this 
receipt, and enter amounts of 
“other income.” 

They would mail it to the local 
tax collector who would calculate 
the tax, then bill the taxpayer or 
issue a refund check, depending 
whether the taxpayer was over- 
paid or underpaid. 

Some 9,000,000 persons now pay- 
ing Victory taxes but with earn- 
ings not large enough to come 
under the present income levies 
would become regular taxpayers, 
remitting at rates about equiva- 
lent to their present Victory tax 
burdens. 

The bill would add approxi- 
mately 150,000 new taxpayers— 
those earning between $555 and 
$624. 


Comments On Palyi’s. 
Article On Inflation 


(Continued from page 1915) 
begin to impress themselves on 
the public does the fear that 
money .will lose its purchasing 
power begin to enter as a factor 
and accelerate the rise in prices. 
The flight from too much money 
does not at the outset originate 
in fear. 

How far, when money is ex- 
cessive, will it go in pushing up 
prices? If we double the weight 
on one side of a balance then, if 
the balance is to be restored, we 
must double the weight on the 
other side. So rather obviously 
on this theory of balance a dou- 
bling of the quantity of money, 
other things remaining equal, will 
require a doubling of prices to re- 
store the balance. A tripling of 
the quantity of money, on similar 
assumptions, will be matched by a 
tripling of prices. This analysis 
does no more than restate the 
familiar monetary formula MV 
equals PT in terms of balance in- 
stead of in terms of mathematical 
algebraic exactness. _ 

How far then are other things 
likely to remain equal? The other 
variables in the monetary equa- 
tion are the velocity of money 
and the quantity of things pro- 
duced. Prediction as to either 
post-war velocity of money or as 
to post-war volume of production 
of goods is necessarily hazardous. 
Many people, pointing to our pres- 
ent huge plant capacity and our 
vast war-time production, expect 
the post-war volume to continue 
at a correspondingly high rate. 

There is reason to doubt, how- 
ever, that either an abnormal drop 
in velocity of circulation or an 
abnormally high physical volume 
of production will rescue us from 
the general rule that a large in- 
crease in the volume of money 
causes a corresponding increase in 
prices. In particular does the ef- 
fect of changes in velocity seem 
overrated. Sudden fear might 
easily induce a high velocity ac- 
companied by a fall instead of a 
rise in prices. This seems to create 
doubt as to the casual influence 
of changes in velocity. No basis 
for expecting a severe shrinking 
in the post-war velocity or circu- 
lation-seems yet to be established. 
Turning to the subject of produc- 
tion the volume that is relevant 
in avoiding inflation is that of 
merchantable production. Govern- 
ment sporisored production tends 
to be inflationary. Whether the 
Government pays for the produc- 
tion of weapons or for public 
works or for pure relief it creates 
purchasing power without any 
corresponding increase in con- 
sumer goods. None of those are 
merchantable production nor is 
there yet sufficient reason to ex- 
pect that merchantable production 


‘tax legislation, it now taxes the} will be enough greater in volume 


approximate tax of persons in the 
first income bracket. 


than in 1929 to match the increase 
in our money. Our money has 


-Laughlin is at 21% and Ser- 








Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 1920) 
they topped off at approxi- 
mately 130. But, from that 
high it sank only about two 
points and is now back to 
about the 130 figure. Mean- 
while, our own market made 
its high last March at about 
140, then set back to 135 or 
so, and today is approxi- 
mately 138. One strong day 
or so can carry the London 
averages through to new 
levels. It will take a lot more 
for our market to follow suit. 
Beginning at 138.50 and run- 
ning up to 142 (measured by 
D-J), our market will run into 
offerings. How these will be 
taken will give the answer as 
to how the market will act. 
% rK te 


You are still long of three 
stocks: Electric Auto - Lite 
bought at 39, stop 37; Jones 
and Laughlin, bought at 2214, 
stop 1912, and Servel, bought 
at 18 with a stop at 1634. Of 
the three, Electric Auto-Lite 
acts the best, stock now cur- 
rently at 41%. Jones & 


vel at about 17%. If the 
market were in an up posi- 
tion I would have no hesita- 
tion in advising the retention 
of all three. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. More 
stock for sale seems to be 
coming out and the bidders 
seem tg become fewer. Even 
that wouldn’t sway me too 
much if the individual stock 
showed enough’ gumption. 
For it is the individual issue 
that stands up in dull or de- 
clining markets that usually 
takes the lead when the mar- 








more than doubled since 1929 
Then deposits in all banks were 55 
billions more or less: todav total 
deposits are over 122 billions. 
What goods can we make so much 
cheaper today that more than 
twice as many can be sold as in 
1929? What major new inventions 
are there which will double the 
old volume of production? 

There is a large deferred de- 
mand for many types of goods, 
true enough. Sales of automo- 
biles and houses, railroad supplies 
and farm machinery, clothing and 
household appliances are bound to 
keep things moving for a time. 
And there are also lively new in- 
dustries, airplane travel here and 
abroad, television, air condition- 


ing to help out with the balance. 
But reconversion of plants, on the 
other hand, by stimulating con- 
sumer demand without imme- 
diately creating any new con- 
sumer goods must be an infla- 
tionary influence. The old rule is 
well established that increases in 
money beyond the ordinary nor- 
mal rate are matched by price in- 
creases. 

During a war, of course, econ- 
omy must take a back seat. But 
nothing can well be more impor- 
tant in post-war policy than 
avoiding as much inflation as pos- 
sible. The best guarantee of future 
financial integrity is the effort to 
keep down current costs. Leader- 
ship which attempts to carry | 
water on both shoulders on this | 
matter of inflation will not be safe 
leadership in the post-war world. 





ket turns as a unit. Electric 
Auto-Lite (in which you have 
a profit of about 22 points) 
is right in the middle of of- 
ferings. Crossing 42 would 
be good action but until it 
does, it will have to remain 
suspect. If in the next few 
days it begins to flounder 
short of 42 I think I would 
take my profit. 
sie 


Jones & Laughlin is one of 
the steels that should act bet- 
ter than the group, provided 
the group does anything. But 
the group doesn’t seem to 
want to do anything. So in- 
stead of being tied up I would 
suggest a switch into Crane, 
now about 23. Latter acts 
aggressively and seems to 
have more oomph. 

1 ae 


Servel is at the crossroads. 
From 18 to 19 it meets offer- 
ings; just under 17 it meets 
support. If the breakout oc- 
curs on the upside, stock 
should go to a new high. But, 
pending further clarification, 
tying up funds in stock seems 
pointless. In its stead I sug- 
gest National Gypsum, now 
about 934. Latter is running 
high and given some market 
help can add a couple of 
points. 


* 1% 


% 3% 8 


Strongly suspect that gen- 
eral market will break out of 
its trading rut within the next 
two weeks. Maybe the spark 
will come from the long- 
awaited invasion, maybe from 
something else. But what- 
ever its motivating power an 
answer to the “what” should 
come soon. 

“k 


* * 


More next Thursday. 


* ok a 


—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
AUGUSTA, MAINE — Fred- 
erick C. Bagley, Sr. has been 
added to the staff of Chace, 
Whiteside & Co., Inc., 24 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—W. Bradford 
Saunders has become affiliated 


with Goldman, Sachs & Co., 75 
Federal Street. Mr. Saunders in 
the past was with Jackson & 


Curtis. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


BOSTON, MASS. — John V. 
Flanagan has become associated 
with W. F.. Rutter, Inc., 19 Con- 
gress Street. Mr. Flanagan was 
previously with Elwell & Co. and 
Trescott Griffin & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


BOSTON; MASS. — Frank C. 
McCollister and Arthur H. Wil- 
liamson have been added to the 
staff of Trust Funds, Inc., 89 
Broad Street. 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
* BOSTON, MASS. — Frank 
Warner is now with Elmer 
Bright & Co., 84 State Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Bernard P. 
Burkard is connected with Trust 
Funds, Inc., 89 Broad Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
DETROIT, MICH.— James A. 
Simons has become affiliated with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Penobscot Building. Mr. Simons 
was previously with Chas. A. Par- 
cells & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—wWil- 
liam M. Graham has joined the 
staff of MacNaughton-Greenawalt 
& Co., Michigan, Trust Building. 





H. 
H. 











(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
HARTFORD, CONN.—John B. 
Crawford has joined the staff of 
Kennedy-Peterson, Inc., 75 Pearl 
Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Harry 
F. Taylor is with Fisher & Co., 
Inc., 8 East Market Street. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Robert 
M. Brown has become connected 
with Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., 
1012 Baltimore Avenue. Mr. 
Brown was previously with Prugh, 
Combest & Land and B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 





MIAMI, FLA.—Elmer E. Adams 
is now associated with Cohu & 
Torrey, Alfred I. du Pont Building. 





(Special to The Financia} Chronicle) 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Robert 
U. Alexander has become con- 
nected with Atwill & Co., 605 Lin- 
coln Road. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Clar- 
ence J. Rice is now with Golds- 
bury & Co., 807 Marquette Ave. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
ORLANDO, FLA.— Joshua H. 
Sorey is now with Thomson & 
MeKinnon, 18 Wall Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
RALEIGH, N. C.—J. B. Vaden 
has been added to the staff of 
Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc., Insur- 
ance Building. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—William F. 
Sachtleben is with Earl F. Town- 
send & Co., Dexter Horton Bldg. 





The Post-War Wage Problem 


(Continued from page 1918) 


reached by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor can be summarized in its dec- 
laration to the effect that “it is 
imperative that the United States 
do its full part to help develop a 
general system of mutual secur- 
ity.” This, one might say, will 
determine the general approach 
by the American Federation of 
Labor and its principal subsidiary 
bodies to the various. specific 
problems associated with our 
post-war planning. 

It is our firm conviction that 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms should not be consid- 
ered merely as platitudes but 
should constitute the moral prin- 
ciples of a democratic system of 
collective security. The transla- 
tion of these principles into pol- 
icies and concrete acts, both now 
and in the future, can assure the 
people of this country, as well as 
the people in the rest of the 
world, of a lasting security. Just 
as it is feared by many that noth- 
ing but disaster looms ahead if 
each of the great powers should 
pursue an independent course, so 
similarly can it be said that only 
through the cooperation of man- 
agement, labor, and the govern- 
ment will it be possible to deepen 
the mutual relations so important 
to the welfare of our country. 
Any worthwhile and lasting peace 
must rest on stable and just eco- 
nomic foundations. The interna- 
tional political and military pro- 
gram should therefore be asso- 
. ciated with an economic program 
designed to provide equal bene- 
fits and advantages to all of the 
people in our country, and to 
utilize the new productive powers 
of industry and agriculture for 
*the advancement of the standards 
of living of all people. 

We have unlimited confidence 
in free enterprise. We are more 
convinced than ever that free en- 
terprise, as understood in this 


country, is a far superior form 
of organization than any of the 
other setups that have been posed 
against it. To strengthen free en- 
terprise and to achieve the objec- 
tives we have in mind, it will be 
necessary, however, to get rid of 
that kind of exploitation which 
tends to concentrate income in the 
hands of the few and prevents the 
great mass of wage earners fram 
having the purchasing power to 
buy the things they need for daily 
life. An expanding world econ- 
omy is naturally essential to 
peace, and it will be necessary to 
lessen barriers between nations so 
that there may be a larger inter- 
— of goods and services for 
all. 

There is no question but what 
the problem of full employment 
and world peace are interrelated. 
To attain a domestic economy of 
abundance is organically con- 
nected with the achievement of 
international security. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to make 
advances on both fronts at one 
and the same time. When we re- 
affirm our faith in free enter- 
prise, we mean that the right to 
start a business and the right to 
choose a job form the basis of our 
free life. Such a system can en- 
joy the confidence and support of 
the working people of this coun- 
try only insofar as it is able to 
demonstrate its ability to serve 
the well-being of the whole com- 
munity. 

Such a regime of free enter- 
prise and of economic freedom 
must demonstrate that it can func- 
tion so as to husband and util- 
ize, and not waste and dissipate 
our natural resources. It must be 
able through its production to 
raise progressively the national 
income and maintain full employ- 
ment. Such a system must of 
necessity be opposed to all ten- 





Jencies toward monopoly restric- 
tion. As we understand free en- 


economy must be able to: provide 
ample support for the health, edu- 
cational, recreational, and similar 
public. services so essential to the 
welfare of the masses of people in 
our industrial society. Finally, the 
conception of a program of eco- 
nomic enterprise, based on free- 
dom, must not be repressive, but 
support the free exercise of civil 
and political liberties. 

Great concern has been ex- 
pressed by many people over the 
tendency toward the greater 
growth of governmental power. It 
is fitting and appropriate that 
such concern be entertained. In 
my estimation, the bulwark 
against such overcentralization is 
to promote the free and indepen- 
dent organizations of the people, 
which will be an indispensable 
way of checking the concentration 
of economic and governmental 
power. This means of curbing 
the undemocratic trend toward 
private concentration of wealth 
and monopoly and the centraliza- 
tion of wealth and political power 
in the hands of government offi- 
cials must be accomplished 
through creating more adequate 
provisions, by both industry and 
government, for the participation 
of laborers, farmers, and consum- 
ers in the formulation, admin- 
istration, and the evaluation of 
over-all economic policies. 

Contrary to a general impres- 
sion that seems to prevail, the 
American Federation of Labor is 
very much opposed to the “nar- 
row pressure group tactic.” We 
recognize in this procedure and 
philosophy a very great danger if 
the powerful organizations of fi- 
nance, business, agriculture and 
labor seek merely to advance their 
own interests without regard for 
the consequences to the com- 
munity as a whole. To prevent 
this, and to provide means for 
the democratic development of 
economic policies in. the transi- 
tion from the war to the peace 
economy, we propose that Con- 
gress authorize the establishment 
of an Office of War Mobilization 
and Adjustment with an economic 
commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of workers, employers 
and farmers. 

The national war effort has 
demonstrated the remarkable 
productive powers of our coun- 
try. The production achievements 
of American labor have been 
nothing less than miraculous. This 
demonstrated productive poten- 
tiality of our country calls for a 
revision of all former estimates of 
what is possible and desirable. No 
valid reason can be advanced for 
not using these prodigious pro- 
ductive powers in peacetime to 
provide better homes, better food 
and clothing, more adequate med- 
ical care, finer communities, and 
richer educational and cultural 
opportunities for all. The policies 
of management, labor, govern- 
ment and agriculture should be 
directed to the realization of these 
high levels of production and em- 
ployment. 

The principal elements in a 
program to care for the millions 
who are to be demobilized from 
the armed forces as well as the 
war industries with the ending of 
hostilities must include at least 
the following points: 

Plans for public works and 
housing projects should be ready 
to provide employment during 
this emergency. Adequate retrain- 
ing and federal unemployment 
insurance programs should be or- 
ganized to provide for those who 
may not %e able to find jobs im- 
mediately. The fiscal policies of 
our government should be de- 
signed to help the nation achieve 
its goal of jobs for all who want 
to work. 

During war period management 
and labor have achieved and en- 
joyed greater stabilization in their 
relations than was ever experi- 
enced by either at any previous 
time. No one can deny that the 
general recognition accorded the 
right of collective bargaining has 
been responsible for this attain- 





ment. It has produced enlighten- 
ment in labor relations policy on 





terprise, we mean that such an | 





| figure will not restrain authorized 





House Committee Approves Bill Increasing Debt 
Limit To $246,006,000,000 


The Federal debt limit would be increased from $210,000,000,000 
to $240,000,000,000 under a. bill approved by the House Ways and 


Means Committee on May 8. The 
on March 23 by Representative Do 


bill, as introduced in the House 
ughton (Dem.) of North Carolina, 


Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, proposed to 
fix the debt limit at $260,000,000,000 (as noted in our March 30 issue, 





page 1340); opposition, however,® 


among Republican members of 
the House subsequently devel- 
oped, and on April 25 Representa- 
tive Knutson, Republican leader 
of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, said “We’re going to insist 
that the new limit be set consid- 
erably lower than $260,000,000,- 
000; probably $240,000,000,000 
would be enough.” He added: 

“No matter what limit we set—! 
even at a thousand billion—this 
administration would reach it.” 
In face of the Republican opposi- 
tion the Administration agreed on 
May 8 to the lower figure. Under 
date of May 8 Associated Press 
advices stated: 

However, Daniel W. Bell, Treas- 
ury Under Secretary, told the 
committee the Government would 
be back next January for a new 
top if the war continues. He said 
the $30,000,000,000 additional 
debt authorization would care for 
war expenditures until early 1945. 

The House will take up the 
legislation Wednesday. 

Senator Doughton emphasized 
that the approval of the lower 


expenditures for war purposes. 
The fight to cut back the Ad- 
ministration’s original figure was 
led by Representative Dewey 
(R., Ill.), Assistant Treasury Sec- 
retary in the Coolidge Adminis- 





tration, who contended “the new 
Congress coming in in January 
can have another look at the situ- 
ation. The whole war picture 
may have changed by then. Be- 
sides, we don’t want a huge ceil- 
ing that known spenders can 
shoot at.” 

Mr. Bell told the Committee a 
higher debt ceiling is. necessary 
before June or the Government 
will run the risk of exceeding the 
$210,000,000,000 maximum during 
the coming loan drive. He said 
the public debt may reach $258,- 
000,000,000 by July 1, 1945. 

“We would not need this new 
limitations if the war should end 
this year,” he said. “The request 
is based on an assumption that 
the war will continue another 
year.” 

Representative Dingell (R,, 
Mich.) said the army and navy 
are “piling up” too much unex- 
pended money and commented: 
“I wonder if some men in the 
War and Navy Departments are 
as concerned about taxpayers as 
they should be.” 


The limitation on the national 
debt was raised June 25, 1940, 
from 45 to 49 billions; on Feb. 19, 
1941, to 65 billions; on March 28, 
1942, to 125 billions, and on April 
11,1943, to 210 billions. ; 





Coleman Re-Elected Chairman Stock Exchange 
At Annual Meeting — Other Elections 


At the annual election of the New York Stock Exchange on 
May 8 John A, Coleman, of Adler, Coleman & Co., was re-elected 
Chairman of the Board of Governors for a second term of one year. 
A total of 842 votes were cast, as compared with 703 in 1943 and 


446 in 1942. 
May 9 that 


It was observed in the New York “Herald Tribune” of 
“appreciably greater participation at the polls was 





attributed to general member-*« 
ship satisfaction with the manner | 
in which affairs have been run| 
under the administration of Emil | 
Schram, President. Mr. Schram’s | 
contract expires on June 30, but/| 
he is expected to continue as head 
of the Exchange under new terms, 
subject to approval of the Treas- 
ury.” 

Other elections at the meeting 
were reported as follows by the 
Exchange: 

Seven Members of the Board 
of Governors (each for the 
term of three years)—-Four mem- 
bers of the Exchange residing and 
having their principal places of 
business within the Metropolitan 
area of the City of New York: 
Francis M. Bacon, 3rd (Bacon, 
Stevenson & Co.), William K. 
Beckers (Spencer Trask & Co.), 
Robert P. Boylan (at E. F. Hutton 
& Co.), Henry Upham Harris 
(Harris, Upham & Co.). 

One allied member or non- 
member residing and having his 





principal place of business 
within the Metropolitan area 
of the City of New York, 


who is a general or limited part- 
ner in a member firm engaged in 
a business involving direct contact 
with the public: Ranald H. Mac- 
donald (Dominick & Dominick). 

Two members or allied members 
or non-members of the Exchange 
residing and having their prin- 
cipal places of business outside of 
the Metropolitan area of the City 
of New York, who are general or 
limited partners in member firms 
engaged in a business involving 
direct contact with the public; 
Charles C. Renshaw (Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co., Chicago) and Sid- 
ney L. Schwartz (Sutro & Co., 
San Francisco). 


Two Members of the Gratuity 
Fund (each for the term of 
three years)—Thatcher M. Brown 
(Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co.) and Laurence M. Marks 
(Laurence M. Marks & Co.). 





the part of management as well 
as labor. Leadership of both 
groups have acquired greater con- 
fidence in each other, and it has 
also strengthened the leadership 
in the respective camps them- 
selves. 

Wage policies in the post-war 
period can be determined equi- 
tably only by considering the par- 
ity between wages, prices, and 
productivity of labor. These 3 
essential factors cannot be ig- 
nored. Other factors should also 
be included. The working out of 
any concrete wage policy will 
have to be determined, however, 
by the particular industries, and 
following the agreement on the 
part of management and labor on 
the objective criteria that have 
been mentioned. 

Once the principles of collec- 
tive bargaining are recognized 
and applied, the greatest problem 
has been solved. The rest is just 





a matter of implementing these 
principles. It is important to 
point out that in those industries 
where unions have been stabilized 
for many years and have enjoyed 
contractual relations with the em- 
ployers, there has been greater 
solidarity as far as the operation 
of those businesses are concerned. 
We think this is a very important 
factor to keep in mind. 

With the cooperation of man- 
agement and labor, free enter- 
prise can withstand any attack 
made on it, no matter from what 
source. That is why it is so im- 
portant and so vital to keep in 
mind the matter of implementing 
and cementing this cooperation if 
we are interested in preserving 
free enterprise. Labor is more 


than willing and will go all the 
way in contributing its part to 
such a realization. We hope man- 
agement will do likewise. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


FLINTKOTE COMPANY has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 237,902 shares of 
common stock, no par. value. Stock- 
holders of record May 2 are given rights to 


| 


| 


| named 


Subscribe for shares at $15 per share at | 
rate of one new share for each three | 
Shares held. Rights expire May 12. Net | 


proceeds will be used for erection of addi- | 


tional plant facilities or for 


writers are Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc. Others will 
by amendment. Offering price 
the public will be supplied by amendment. 


Filed April 28, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 


| 


be | 


| 


to | 


May 4. 

WEST PENN POWER CO. has filed a 
| registration statement for $12,500,000 first | 
mortgage bonds, series L, 3% due May l, 


retirement | 


and redemption of all or a part of $4.50 | 


cumulative preferred stock or 3% 
tures. Underwriters are Lehman Brothers, 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Bacon, Whipple & 


Co., Bear, Stearns & Co., A. G. Becker & 
Co., Inc., Alex. Brown & Sons, Dominick 
& Dominick, Graham, Parsons & Co., 
Granbery, Marache & Lord, Hallgarten & 


Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Hornblower & 
Weeks, A. M. Kidder & Co., Ladenburg, 
‘Thalmann & Co., Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
Paine, Webster, Jackson & Curtis, L. F. 
Rothschild & Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., I. M. Simon &. Co., Stroud 
& Co., Inc., Swiss American Corp., 
Wertheim & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ April 27, 1944. 


KLINE BROTHERS CO.—-$500,000 5% 
Sinking fund notes, due March 1, 1954. To 
be offered at 100 net, proceeds will be ap- 
plied as follows: To redemption of $243,600 
5% sinking fund notes, due May 1, 1952, at 
100, $243,600; to renewal of equipment, 
etc., $75,000; for working capital, $74,295, 
and for post-war expansion, $80,000. Il- 


deben- | 


|} are to be used for the redemption of 


& Beane, | amount, 


linois Securities Co., Joliet, Ill., underwrit- | 


ers. Filed March 24, 1944. Details 


“Chronicle,” March 30, 1944. 


in | 
| be used to redeem on Aug. 


Offered April 24, 1944 at 100 by Mlinois | 


Securities Co. 


SOUTH COAST CORP.—$1,500,000 first 
mortgage 5% bonds due Dec. 31, 


| ferred stock at $105.50 per share. 


1955. | 


‘Proceeds to redeem $970,248 general mort- | 


gage income 6s and for working capital. 
Paul H. Davis & Co. principal underwriter. 
Filed Jan. 24, 1944. 

Qffered May 8, 1944 by Paul H. Davis & 
Co. and associates at 100 and interest. 


THE TRION CO.—12,850 shares of 5% 
preferred stock, cumulative (par $100) 
Underwriters are Courts & Co., Mulhouse 
Martin & McKnight, Inc., 
der; Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner; R. S. 
Dickson & Co., Inc.; Kirchofer & Arnold, 
Inc.;: Robinson-Humphrey & Co.; Brooke, 
Tindall & Co.; J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc.; 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc.; A. M. 
Law & Co., and H. T. Mills. Filed March 
31, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ April 
6, 1944. 

Offered by above 
at 100 per share. 


NEW FILINGS 

List eof issues whose registration 
j statements were filed less than twenty 

days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 


named underwriters 








Ingalls & Sny~ 








SATURDAY, MAY 13 


1974. 
Address—14 Wood Street, Pittsburgh. 
Business—Public utility company. 
Underwriting——-To be filed by amendment. 
Offcring—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. The bonds are to 
be issued and sold by the company pursu- 
ant to the competitive bidding require- 
ments of the SEC’s Rule U-50. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with 
such additional funds as may be required, 
the 
outstanding $12,500,000 principal 
of first mortgage gold bonds, series E, 5% 


on Sept. 1, 1944, at 105 and accrued in- 
terest. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5362. Form 
A-2. (4-28-44). 


THURSDAY, MAY 18 

BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 100,433 shares 
of common stock ($25 par). Company is 
initially offering the shares for subscrip- 
tion to common stockholders. Holders of 
record May 19 will be given privilege to 
subscribe for one additional share for each 
four shares held to June 1, 1944. Proceeds, 
together with other treasury funds, “will 
1, 1944, com- 
$4.25 cumulative pre- 
Glore, 
Forgan & Co., are principal underwriters. 
Filed April 29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
May 4. 


pany’s outstanding 


M. A. HANNA CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 100,000 shares of $4.25 
cumulative preferred stock (no par). 

Address—1300 Leader Building, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Business—Operating and managing iron 
ore mines and anthracite and bituminous 
coal mines, operating lake vessels and 


docks for the transportation, handling and 
storage of iron ore, coal and coke, etc. 
Underwriting - Principal underwriters 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., both of New York. Others to 
be named by amendment. 
Offering—-The company is offering fo 


the holders of its outstanding 128,531 
shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock the 
right to exchange such shares for shares 
of the $4.25 cumulative preferred stock to 


| the extent of 95,238 shares on the basis of 
|1 and 1-20th shares of $4.25 preferred for 


STERLING ENGINE CO. has filed a reg- | 


istration 


statement for 304,075 shares of | 


common stock, of which 23,225 are being | 
issued by the company through underwrit- | 


ers and 180,850 shares by three present 
stockholders. Offering price to public on 
204.075 shares is $3.75 per share. An ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares is reserved against 
the exercise of warrants ta purchase 100,- 
000 shares of common, at $4.50 per share, 
prior to three years from and after the 
effective date of registration statement. 
Proceeds for working capital. 
New York are principal underwriters. Filed 
‘April 24, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,”’ 


May 4. 
SUNDAY, MAY 14 


HECHT CO. has filed a 
statement covering 191,515 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $15). Shares are issued 
and outstanding. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
are principal underwriters. Price to the 


public to be filed by amendment. Piled 
-April 25, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
May 4. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has registered 15,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock ($100 par). 
‘Company is offering to holders of its out- 
standing 7° cumulative preferred stock, 
series A, and 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, series B, the privilege of exchanging 
their old sto¢ék for new preferred on a 
share for share basis, with a cash adjust- 
‘ment amounting to $7.83¥% a share on the 
7% stock and $2.66% a share on the 6% 
_preferred. The exchange offer will expire 
‘at noon. on May 20. Underwriters are 
‘Milwaukee Co., 5,750 shares; - Wisconsin 
-Co., 4,750; Morris F. Fox & Co., 1,500; 
Loewi & Co., 1,500; Bingham, Sheldon & 
“Co., 1,000 all of Milwaukee, and A. C. 
Tarras & Co., Winona, Minn., 500.. Filed 
April 25, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
‘May 4. 


McQUAY - NORRIS MANUFACTURING 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represent new financing. Shields 
& Co. head the underwriting group. Price 
to public to be filed by amendment. Filed 
April 25, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
May 4. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. has filed a 
+ registration statement for 100,000 shares 
of $4.50 preferred stock, series A (no par). 
Net proceeds will be applied together with 
any necessary treasury funds, to the re- 
tirement of $10,000,000 promissory notes 
to banks, dated Jan. 3, 1944, issued to 
retire $2,400,000 and to finance in part 
an expansion program. Principal under- 


Burr & Co., | Securities Corporation, A. 


registration | 





each share of $5 preferred. Upon declar- 
ing the plan of exchange effective the 
|company will call for redemption any of 
| the shares of the $5 cumulative preferred 
pwhich are not deposited for exchange. To 
| provide a portion of the funds to effect 
|such redemption the company may sell to 
| underwriters shares of the $4.25 cumulative 
preferred as may not be.issued pursuant 
to the exchange offer. 
| Purpose—For refunding present preferred 
| stock. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5364. Form 
A-2. (4-29-44). 


SATURDAY, MAY 20 


CITY OF EDMONTON (Dominion of 
Canada) has filed a registration state- 
ment for $9,150,000 serial debentures, 
dated May 15, 1944, carrying interest rates 
of 3%, 3%%, 3%% and 3%4%. 

Underwriting — Underwriters are First 
Boston Corporation, Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., Smith, Barney & Co., Dominion 
E. Ames & Co., 
Inc., Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. and McLeod, 


Young, Weir, Inc., all of New York. 
Amounts underwritten will be filed by 
amendment. 


Offering—Offering price to the public 
plus’ accrued interest from May 15, 1944, 
to date of delivery will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem on Aug, 4, 1944, at the face amount 
thereof, $8,718,653 consolidated debentures 
dated Feb. 1 1937, and to provide for 
certain costs of financing. The city will 
also redeem on Aug. 1, 1944, $4,919,702 
additional .comsolidated debentures from 
funds presently held by the sinking fund 
trustees and other monies made available 
by the city. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5365. Form 
Schedule B. (5-1-44). 


MONDAY, MAY 22 


DALLAS RAELWAY & TERMINAL COM- 
PANY has filed a registration statement 
for $3,000,000 first mortgage serial bonds 
dated June 1, 1944 due each June 1 from 
1945 to 1959, inclusive. Interest rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Address —Interurban Building, 
Texas. on 

Business——Supplies electric street rail- 
way and motor coach service in Dallas and 
vicinity. 

.Underwriting—The bonds are to be of- 
fered for sale by the company under the 
competitive bidding requirements of the 
Securities and Exchange Rule U-50. Names 
of. underwriters will be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
furnished by post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds, together with such additional cash 
from its general funds as may be neces- 
Sary, will be used to redeem $3,567,700 
principal amount of first mortgage gold 
bonds, 6% series due 1951, at 102 and in- 
terest. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5366. Form 
S-1. (5-3-44). 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for $1,000,000 
15-year 4% sinking fund debentures due 
May 1, 1959. 


Dallas, 








Address—500 Union Street, Mishawaka, |Stock is for exchange of $6 preferred of 


Indiana 

Business—Machinery for the mechanical 
transmission of power and for the handling 
of materials. 

Underwriting——Central Republic Co., Inc. 
Chicago, heads the list of underwriters, 


with others to be named by amendment. 
Offering——Price to the public will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 
Proceeds—-A portion of the proceeds will 
be used to repay a bank loan of $375,000 


|} incurred in connection with the purchase 
on April 21, 1944, of the entire outstand- 
ing capital stock of Etching Company of 


America, now a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the company. Of the balance of proceeds, 
a minimum of $500,000 will be used to 
repay, in part, bank loans and remainder 
will be added to working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5367. Form 
S-1. (5-3-44). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











AMERICAN BAKERIES CO.—13,000 shrs. 
of class B stock (no par). The stock of- 
fered for sale is that of L. A. Cushnian 
and Martha Bryan Allen Cushman as 
trustees of L. A. Cushman Trust. Names 
of underwriters and price to public by 
amendments. Filed March 29, 1944. De- 


tails in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944. 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. — $300,000 
5% convertible debentures, series of 1943, 
due Feb. 1, 1951 and 11,400 prior pre- 
serred shares (for purpose of conversion). 
Proceeds to retire bank loans and working 
capital. Pacific Co. of Calif. and Wyeth 
& Co. named underwriters. Filed Dec. 2)), 
1943. Details in ‘“Chronicle,”” March 9, 
1944. 


CARPENTER PAPER CO.—15,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price to pub- 
lic $30 per share. 1,717 shares are being 
currently offered to a group of officers and 
employees at $21.50 per share under a 
separate registration and prospectus. Nei 
proceeds ($446,000) are to be used for 
working capital. No underwriters named. 
Filed Mar. 30, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,”’ 
April 6, 1944. 


KANSAS - NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS 
CO., INC., has filed a registration state- 
ment for $1,500,000 first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds 4% series C, due April 1, 1959. 
Central Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, un- 
derwriter. Price 107 exclusive of accrued 
interest from April 1, 1944. Proceeds for 
construction purposes. Details in ‘‘Chron- 
icle,’”’ April 27, 1944. 


KANSAS - NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS 
Co., INC., has filed a registration. state- 
ment for 2,000 shares of $5 cumulative 
preferred stock (no par) and 58,636 shares 
of common stock ($5 par). Holders of 
common stock of record May 12 are offered 
the right to purchase one share of com- 
mon at $6.50 a share for each four shares 
held. Rights expire May 26, 1944. Un 
subscribed shares will be taken up by the 
underwriters at $6.50 a share and offered 
to the public at $7 per share. Offering 


price of the preferred to the public is 
$105 a share. Proceeds from sale of stock 
will be used to defray costs of con- 


struction expenditures. Underwriters for 
stock are First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb.; 
Cruttenden & Co., Chicago; Beecroft, Cole 
& Co., Topeka; Harold E. Wood & Co.. 
St. Paul; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas; 
United Trust @o. of Abilene, Kansas, and 
Frank & Belden, Inc., Minneapolis. Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ April 27, 1944. 


NEW JERSEY POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $9,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds due March 1, 
1974, and 30,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Proceeds from 
Sale of bonds and stock, together with 
additional funds from treasury will be used 
to redeem on or about July 1, 1944, $9,000,- 
000 442% first mortgage bonds, due 1960, 
at 105 and 33,060 shares ($100 par) $6 
preferred stock at 110. Interest rate on 
bonds and dividend rate on stock will be 
filed by amendment. The bonds and stock 
are to be offered for sale at competitiv2 
bidding. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ April 27, 
1944, 

Bids for the purchase of the bonds and 
preferred stock will be received by the 
company up to 12 noon EWT May 15 at 61 
Broadway, N. Y. City, the purchasers to 
name the interest rate on the bonds and 
the dividend rate on the preferred stock. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
220,078 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 per share. Company plans 
to issue the 220,078 shares of 5% preferred 
stock to effect the retirement by exchange 
or redemption of an equal number of 
shares of its 7%, 6% and 542% preferred 
stock, the exchange to be on a share for 
share basis plus a cash payment to be filed 
by amendment. Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., and Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., New York, are principal underwriters 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle’’ April 27, 1944. 

Exemption from competitive bidding rule 
ig by SEC in opinion issued May 5, 


PLOMB TOOL CO.—$600,000 10-year 5% 
convertible debentures due Jan. 1, 1954. 
Proceeds will be used to redeem first mort- 
gage bonds, reimbursement of company for 
funds used to redeem preferred shares and 
reduction in V-loan.: Price to public and 
names of underwriters by amendments. 
Filed Mar. 29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
April 6, 1944. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA.—+4]1,- 
500,000 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and $6,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, series A 3%% due Feb. 1, 1971, 








Southwestern Light & Power Co. (sub- 
sidiary) on share for share basis. Bonds 
will be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding. Registration effective Jan. 10, 1944 
Filed Dec. 21, 1943. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
March 16, 1944. 


SPRAGUE-WARNER-KENNEY CORP. — 
15,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds will be used 
for the acquisition of a maximum of 8,649 
shares of Western Grocer Co. 7% preferred 
in exchange of shares and $575,000 will be 
applied to retirement of 5,750 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred of Sprague at $100 
per share. Company also plans to issue 
$3,250,000 face amount of installment 
promissory notes and use proceeds as ad- 
ditional working capital. A. C. Allyn & 


Co., Inc., underwriter. Filed March 16, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,"’ March 23, 
1944. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO.— 
An amended plan for merger of Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. and Virginia Public 
Service Co. filed with SEC April 17, 1944. 
Amended plan provides following changes 
from original plan: (1) $23,000,000 of 3% 
bonds of Vepco will be sold instead of 
$24,500,000 of 342% bonds; (2) $9,000,000 
of 2% % 10-year serial notes will be issued 
instead of $5,000,000 2%4% 5-year serial 
notes; (3) each share of Vps preference 
will receive one share of new Vepco $5 
dividend preference stock plus, for the 
7% Vps preference, $24.50 in cash and for 
6% Vps preference $19 in cash (plus ac- 
crued dividends in both cases); Vepco will 
restrict dividend payments on common to 
an extent which will leave in surplus $11,- 
020,000 over a period of 10 years as com- 
pared with original proposal of $6,000,000 
over a period of five years. Original plan 
filed Feb. 28, 1944, details of which were 
outlined in “Chronicle,’’ March 16, 1944. 
Bids for purchase of bonds will be received 
by company at office of Engineers Public 
Service Co., 90 Broad St., New York, before 
12 noon EWT on May 22. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company. 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., N. Y., principal underwriter. 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
April 6, 1944. 


Lasalle Record Book For 


Investors And Traders 


The Handy Record Book Cv. 
has prepared the Handy Record 
for investors and traders with the 
“automatic” long and short term 
indicator, showing at a glance ex- 
actly what securities holdings are, 
what they cost, when each item 
becomes “long term.’ Designed 
as a time- and work-saver, it 
helps make income tax determi- 
nations easier. It has a durable 
cloth-bound cover and fits a coat- 
pocket or safe-deposit box. Copies 
are $1 postpaid and may obtained 
from the Handy Record Book Co., 
656 Broadway, New York City. 

a 


St. Paul Interesting 


According to an_ interesting 
memorandum issued by Vilas & 
Hickey on the third supplemental 
report of the ICC, certain amend- 
ed rulings greatly strengthen the 
position of the income. bonds and 
the preferred stock. Copies of the 
memorandum discussing the situa- 
tion may be had upon request 
from Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


il Co. Earnings 


The Investment Research De- 
partment of Thomson, McKinnon, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other Ex- 
changes, has just prepared a brief 
analysis of the petroleum indus- 
try which discusses the present 
international situation and gives 
current statistics on leading com- 
panies. Copies may be had from 
the firm on request. 


llory Interesting 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this analysis may be had from 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 











AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


g 
4a 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


e is regular quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 4% % 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1944, 
payable July 1944, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
company at the close of business June 
2, 1944, 


Common Stock Dividend 





a TRE reguler quarterly dividend of 

Forty Cents (40c) per share on the 
Common capital stock of the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1644, payable June 
15, 1944, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the company at 
the close of business May 16, 1944. 

F, W. DRAGER, Assistant Secretary. 
May 10, 1944. 


CHRYSLER 
DODGE ~ 


NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrys!er Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
June 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 20, 1944. 
































B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


cf + 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
outstanding stock of the. Company, 
payable May 31, 1944 to stockholders 


of record at the close of business 
on May 17, 1944, 














a * 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Ine. 


A Quarterly Dividend of $0.45 per share has 
been declared on the stock, yable June 10, 
1944, to Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business May 20, 1944. 


JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, May 10, 1944. 
A dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share 
on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 15, 1944, at the Office of 
the Treasurer, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 27, 1944. 
GUSTAVE H. HOWE, Treasurer. 








A dividend of 10 cents a 
share on the Capital Stock 
has been declared, payable 
June 30, 1944, to old- 
ers of record May 31, 19 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


JOHNS HOPKINS, Treasurer 
April 25, 1944 Philadelphia, Pa. 











Facts, Figures, Opinions 
On Leading Bank Stocks 
White & Company, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., have prepared an interesting 
brochure containing facts, figures 
and opinions on the nation’s lead- 
ing bank stocks, including the 
post-war outlook. Copies of this 
brochure and a convenient refer- 
ence table of figures on insurance 
and bank stocks may be had upon 
request from White & Company. 


Fuel Stock Interesting 

Davis Coal & Coke Co. common 
offers an attractive situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum just 
issued by Hill, Thompson & Co., 
Inc., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City, 








Copies of this interesting memo- 
randum may be had upon request 
from Hill, Thompson & Co. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By ELIHU BRADBURY 


Another vital step in the Treasury war financing program now 
has been disclosed. Borrowing from the banking system was 
resumed this week, through an increase of the weekly discount bill 
issues to $1,200,000,000 from the $1,000,000,000 level. . . . The entire 
cycle of 13 issues of 91-day paper will, of course, be raised to the new 
level, and $2,600,000,000 borrowed from banks in this manner in the 
course of three months. .. . 


This is a policy move of great significance which plainly has 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Open Market Committee. ... 
It is clear that the Open Market Portfolio will become the 
repository of most of the new bills, for the banks and dealers 
who will buy them in the first place are fully invested, and will 
turn over the excess acquisitions to the regional institutions. .. . 
In effect, therefore, virtually all the new money raised on bills 
will be government borrowing from the central bank. ... 

That the situation demands more borrowing of this nature, 
with its attendant increase of the credit potential, was recognized 
by the Federal Reserve Board in mid-March. . . . The program 
then outlined was an addition to the Open Market Portfolio of 
up to $3,000,000,000 before the Fifth War Loan drive begins on 
June 12. . . . The actual gain up to a week ago was $1,182,000,- 
000, to a total of $13,292,000,000. . . . Only a month now remains 
before the next drive opens, and it seems improbable that the 
credit hypodermic will needle all of the $3,000,000,000 into the 
system. ... 

* But the discount bill mechanism will prove an easy means for 
facilitating whatever growth in the System holdings may be deemed 
mecessary or advisable. ... And it is incontestable that, if there 
must be large additions, the shortest Treasury obligations are the! 
most suitable for the purpose, and the least dangerous. . The 
concentration of bills in the Open Market Portfolio is worth ponder- 
ing. . . . The holdings last week were $7,666,000,000, out of $13,- 
128,000,000 outstanding. ... 








BILL RATE UNCHANGED 

-The bill increase was expected, for the market discerned in 
recent months what it took to be a good deal of advance prepara- 
tion. Tenders for the weekly issues rose steeply, until they 
regularly exceeded $2,000,000,000. The apparent competition failed 
to lower the rate, however, which held to the 34% Federal Reserve 
buying figure. . Indicative was the lack of any increase in the 
fixed-price applications for small amounts. . 


Now the question comes up of the further increase of bill 
issues, when all have been raised to the $1,200,000,000 figure... . 
There were rumors around late last year that the Treasury had 
in mind an all-round advance to $2,000,000,000, so that $26,- 
090,000,000 eventually would be outstanding. ... If this is the 
program, it is evident that the supply of new longer-term obli- 
gations will be modified correspondingly, which will prove a 
market factor of primary importance. .. . 


Owing to the current policy of excluding the commercial banks 
from war loan drive subscriptions, it may come as a shock to some 
that interim borrowing from the banking system has been re- 
sumed. . . . But banks are adding to their holdings in any event, 
ee market purchases both during the drives and between 

ts 6 


IMPACT ON TEMPORARY DEBT 


The discount bill increase has the further angle of adding once 
more—and substantially—to the floating debt of the Treasury. ... 
Ordinary maturities of the Treasury for the next 12 months now 
are just short of $44,000,000,000. . Current redemption value of 
outstanding savings bonds, which are demand obligations, stood at 
po ge at on a ivi sae ht of, roughly, $76,500,000,000 

nd potentially payable within one i 
interest-bearing debt of $184,967,000,000. . . . a roe eee 


Gross Treasury debt now is a little over $187,000,000,000 and 
contemplated borrowings soon will press against the current author- 
ization for contracting up to $210,000,000,000 of indebtedness. 
The Treasury request for a step-up to $260,000,000,000 is, however, 
not to be granted in full. . . . At hearings last Tuesday before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the Treasury agreed to Repub- 
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Majestic Radio & Television Gorp. 
And The Post-War World 


By HORACE MARION 


amount of publicity in connection with the post-war prospects for 
radio. Recently, Walter J. Damm, President of FM Broadcasters, 
Inc., made another noteworthy contribution with his prediction that 
sales of receiving sets may hit the 20,000,000 mark in the first four 
years after the War. 

In the light of such predictions® 
a recent analysis of Majestic Ra- | ceiving sets per 8-hour day. Op- 
dio & Television Corp. by a prom- | erations at the plant consist pri- 
inent over-the-counter firm, seems | marily of assembly of parts made 
quite pertinent at this time. A|for Majestic by other concerns 
review of this analysis discloses|and only 59,000 square feet of 
that the company, as the successor | working space are required for a 
to the right, title and interest of | production that would do credit 
Grigsby-Grunow in the _ trade/to a plant several times the size. 
mark “Majestic” has inherited a As to patents, the company has 
trade name on which it is esti- | many of its own and, in addition, 
mated that upwards of $20,000,000 | holds licenses from RCA and Ha- 
was expended by the predecessors. | zeltine to make either radio, tele- 
Recent surveys by independent | vision or both under their patents. 
research organizations would, Currently the company is en- 
seem to confirm the values inher- | gaged 100% in war work, manu- 
ent in the name since they indi- | facturing the well known “Walkie 
cate that it is well and favorably Talkies’ and the Marker Beacon. 
known from coast to coast. Considerable further activities are 

Of course, in the hurly-burly | also conducted in the field of ra- 
competition sure to be stimulated! dar and electronics, particularly 
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Each day sees some new addition to the already tremendous | 


by the type of demand indicated 
by Mr. Damm, the company will 
require much more than a well- 
publicized trade name and one of 
the important factors would be a 
sufficient productive capacity to 
enable it to capitalize on its repu- 


in the production of Piezo quartz 
crystals. The unfilled order back- 
log, as of the date of the analysis, 
amounted to in excess of $7,- 
500,000. 

Earnings for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1943, amounted to 





tation during such a period of | 27 cents per common share after 
great demand. -In this connection | final renegotiation and all other 
it is most interesting to note that | charges. In the six months ended 
the manufacturing plant at Chi- | Nov. 30, 1943, earnings were some 
cago is said to have the amazing/|11 cents per share, which would 
output capacity of 3,000 radio re- seem to indicate that the company 





lican demands that the next limitation will be $240,000,000,000. . . 
This little dispute is, of course, purely political, for there is no 
actual debt limit but only a question of Congressional authoriza- 
tions. . . . As funds are needed for the war they will be voted... . 


MARKET ACTION 

Market fluctuations remain minor, which is to be expected in 
view of the rigid controls, the established money curve and the 
impending issuance of billions of new securities at par. . . . Gains 
or losses of a thirty-second or two usually are offset the following 
day. Like others, bank officials are watching the horizon 
earefully for signs of the coming invasions of Hitler’s “Fortress 
Europe,” and are making only modest changes in portfolios. .. . 

Even the partially tax exempt bonds are dull for the time 
being. The tax simplification bil. has.progressed to a point 
where it is evident that only individual and not corporate taxes will 
be affected by the normal tax exemption of these issues. . The 


_| individual holder will, unless the bill is changed radically hereafter, 


find his exemption cut to 3% of the income on these bonds, against 
the former 6% and a further 3% of Victory tax. . On the day 
this news came out of Washington the bonds were motionless, whicl: 
reflects the lack of individual concern and the concentration of 
holdings of the partially exempts in bank and corporate hands. .. . 


Market experts are looking with a friendly eye, just now, at 
the 2%s due March 15, 1960, callable March 15, 1955. . . . The 
relatively high coupon on these $2,611,000,000 bonds gives assur- 
ance that they will be considered by many, in a matter of months, 
within the 10-year maturity to which commercial banks are 
supposed to limit their holdings. . . . The premium of nearly 12 
points is a tax factor of importance for banks. . . . 


Another interesting item is the investment practice of leading 
States and cities, some of which have large sums which are moving 
into governments. New York State usually sets the pace for 
other State regimes, and currently has a surplus of some $140,000,000 
which Governor Dewey has stated will be invested temporarily in 
Treasury obligations. . Early this week, Comptroller Frank C. 
Moore disclosed that New York State holdings of Federals had 
jumped in a year from $4,000,000 to $79,000,000, and that Series C 
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savings notes are the instruments of this investment. 
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is holding its own in spite of the 
fact that government orders yield 
much smaller profits than normal 
civilian production. 

Since the company’s debentures 
were paid off on Aug. 1, 1943, the 
capitalization is quite simple, con- 
tsisting of only 39,084 shares of 
no par value preferred stock and 
993,069 shares of common stock of 

l¢ par value. According to the 
analysis, a recent offering. of 
about. 70,000 shares of common 
which was heavily oversubscribed, 
did not-represent new financing. 

In summary, the analysis pre- 
sents a picture of a company that 
has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes and has finally emerged in 

very satisfactory condition with 
excellent future possibilities. 


Form New Partnership 
As McDonald & Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—C. B. Mc- 
Donald and associates of McDon- 
ald-Coolidge & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building, are forming a 
partnership to be known as Mc- 
Donald & Co., it is announced. 
The new firm will carry on the 
general corporate and municipal 
security underwriting and distrib- 
uting business with no change in 
policies, Mr. McDonald said. 

Partners will be Mr. McDonald, 





.|F. A. McDonald, Eldon H. Keller, 


Harris B. McLaren, Herman J. 
Sheedy, H. McDonald, Hans P. 
Lauritzen, Charles E. Lovell, Alva 
H. Warner and Richard C. Lux. 
The McDonald-Coolidge offices 
in Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Co- 
lumbus, Lima, Springfield and 
Cincinnati will become McDonald 
& Co. offices as soon as legal re- 
quirements are complied with. 


Spiegel With Sutro Bros. 
I. D. Spiegel, formerly co-man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue office of 
Herzfeld & Stern, has become 
associated with Sutro Bros. & Co., 
members New York Stock Ex- 
gi 120 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
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The Financial Situation 


The annual report of the General Motors Corporation 


recently made available to the general public should be| 


brought to the attention of all those reformers, publicists, 
planners, and post-war seers so given to day dreaming. We 


quote some paragraphs from it: 

General Motors is operating in the United States 99 of its 
own plants which have a total of approximately 77,000,000 square 
feet of floor space and, in addition, 16 government-owned plants 
totaling approximately 12,000,000 square feet of floor space. These 
plants contain a total of approximately 130,000 machine tools in use 
on war work and other authorized products, of which 69,000 belong 


to General Motors. 


wartime use was found are in storage. 


In addition, 17,000 machine tools for which no 


Some 3,100 peacetime 


machines have been sold. These figures indicate in some measure 
the physical problem involved in reorganization when the time 
comes to resume the manufacture of civilian products. 

As affecting the disposal of plants now being operated but not 
owned by General Motors, it would be most constructive if the 
Government could establish policies and outline procedures at the 


earliest possible date. 


It would then be possible to determine to 


what extent, if any, these plants can be integrated into the cor- 
poration’s post-war expansion plans. 

In addition, government-owned machine tools present a prob- 
lem, particularly where they are intermingled with machine tools 


owned by General Motors. 


Disposition must be made of these 


thousands of machine tools before plants can be cleared for the 
post-war re-establishment of normal manufacturing operations. 
Many of the 3,100 peacetime machine tools which were sold 


to other producers were key machines. 


They must be replaced or 


recovered before the production of peacetime goods can get started. 
In addition, wartime developments have paved the way for new 


types of equipment for post-war use. 


It is hoped that oppor- 


tunities will be provided, as the machine tool industry is relieved 
from war work, to give orders for replacements and for such new 


equipment 


as may be needed. 


The availability Of peatetime 


machine tools when reconversion starts will greatly shorten the 
time required to get into peacetime production and employment. 
General Motors has on hand about $500,000,000 of wartime 


inventories, mostly works in process and raw materials. 


Practi- 


(Continued on page 1948) 





Some Post-War Markets 


Roger W. Babson Sees Heavy Family Spending 
BABSON PARK, MASS.—There are more than 35,000,000 fam- 


ilies in the United States. 


Statisticians believe that some 65% of 


these families will be heavy spenders as scon as the German phase 


of the war is over. 


replace present equipment. 


Automobile 

Outlook 

Just when 
the automo- 
bile companies 
will be able 
to again man- 
ufacture pas- 
senger cars is 
not now 
known. The 
chairman of 
the board of 
one of the 
largest com- 
panies in the 
industry re- 
cently said 
that his com- 
pany origi- 
nally based its 
plans on the 
assumption that the German War 
would end in November. Recently, 
however, the directors of this 
company have revised their time 
schedule. They do not now believe 
the war will be over in November. 


Customers for new cars should 
not expect new models. Cars will 
constitute what would have been 
the 1942 models plus a few re- 
finements. Trucks for civilian use 
will be available before passenger 
cars. I anticipate that at least 
3,600,000 families will be in the 
market for new automobiles. This 
does not include cars sold for ex- 
port, used car sales or cars pur- 





Roger W. Babson 


People have accumulated the funds with which 
to make very substantial purchases. 


Most article will be bought to 





| 





| chased on a wholesale basis for 


sales forces. These families will 
spend at least $3,300,000,000 for 
new cars just as soon as they can 
be delivered. 


Household Appliances 


This market includes all of the 
varieties of household equipment 
commonly in use, such as electric 
irons, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, 
stoves, radios, refrigerators, fans, 
garbage disposal units, lamps, car- 
pet sweepers, mangles, electric 
toasters, etc. 13,750,000 families 
families will want one or more 
household appliances. Many of 
these will buy some kind of me- 
chanical refrigerator and possibly 
2,500,000 radios will be purchased. 

A potential market, in excess of 
$1,200,000,000, therefore, exists 
for household appliances. This 
does not include household equip- 
ment for apartments, for commer- 
cial use or for export. In connec- 
tion with the sale of such articles, 
the sales forces of dealers and 
distributors will greatly be in- 
creased. For the small business- 
man, the merchandising of house- 
hold appliances may offer an at- 
tractive future. 


Home Furnishings 


Many items in this category, 
such as floor coverings and furni- 
(Continued on page 1951) 














Dr. Walter E. Spahr Discusses Devices For 
Combating Falling Reserve Bank Reserves 


In the May 1 issue of “Monetary Notes,’ a publication of the® 
Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, Professor Walter E. Spahr, Executive-Secretary of the 
Committee, calls attention to the rapidly declining reserve ratios 
“During the 16-months period, Oct. 
21, 1942, to Feb. 23, 1944,” says Professor Spahr, “the ratio of reserve 
> 


in the Federal Reserve Banks. 


to notes and 
deposits in the 
Federal Re- 
serve banks 
has declined 
from 83.1% to 
62.4%. As re- 
cently as Feb., 
1942, it stood 
at 91. On Apr. 
19, it stood at 
60. Consider- 
ing the rapid- 
ity of this de- 
cline, the sug- 
gestion was 
advanced that 
the time has 
arrived for us 
in this coun- 
try to stop 
and take a 
look at the direction in which we 
Jhave been moving so rapidly, that 
red flags of warning should be 
set up and watched from here on, 
and that our government should 
proceed promptly and in all earn- 
estness to eliminate useless, 
wasteful, and non-essential ex- 
penditures.” 

Dr. Spahr then proceeds to dis- 
cuss nine separate devices that 
are available or may be used to 
combat a falling ratio of reserve 
to notes and deposits in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks as follows: 


1. The Treasury’s free gold— 
that is, the gold against which 
there are no outstanding claims—, 
including the $1,800,000,000 gold 
in the Stabilization Fund, and 
$170,000,000 gold in the general 
fund of the Treasury (as of April 
13), could be put in the Reserve 





Dr. Walter E, Spahr 
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banks in the form of gold certif- 
icates. While this would give the 
Reserve banks an additional sup- 
ply of good reserves, the Treasury 
would be compelled to give up its 
Stabilization Fund and its rela- 
tively small amount of other free 
gold in exchange for a deposit on 
the books of the Reserve banks. 
2. The Treasury’s silver seign- 
iorage (its profit from silver coin- 
age, $618,958,767 on April 13) 
could be deposited in the Reserve 
banks in the form of silver coin 
or silver certificates, thus adding 
to the banks’ reserves and the 
Treasury’s bank deposits. This 
step would also dilute the quality 
of our reserve money still further 
since the market value of the sil- 
ver behind silver certificates is 
much below its nominal value. So 
long as the Treasury holds its sil- 
ver seigniorage in addition to the 
silver specifically securing silver 





certificates, it has at hand just! 3 


that much more in bullion value 
with which to meet foreign claims 
at the market rate for silver. 

3. Under the provisions of the 
Gold Reserve Act of Jan. 30, 1934, 
the President apparently retains | 


the power to devalue our silver 
and subsidiary coins to the same 
extent that he devalued the gold 
dollar, although his power to alter 
the weight of the standard gold 
dollar expired on June 30, 1943. 
If this interpretation of that law 
is correct, he can reduce the 
weight of the standard silver 
dollar, and all subsidiary coins, by 
approximately 41% and thus in- 
crease the silver dollar value of 
the Treasury’s silver, and other 
sudsidiary coin stock by approx- 
imately 69%—that is, each silver 
dollar (and subsidiary coin) would 
weigh only 59% as much as at 
present, which means that each 
silver dollar of present weight 
would produce $1.69 of new 59% 
dollars. 

4. The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. has 
authority to reduce the reserve 
requirements of the member 
banks of the System from the 
present 14, 20 and 26% against 
demand deposits to 7, 10, and 13%, 
depending upon the classification 
of the banks, and the present 6% 
reserve against time deposits to 
408 
The reserves in Federal Re- 
serve banks can fall below the 
legal minima of 40% of gold cer- 
ficiates against Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation and 35% in 

(Continued on page 1950) 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE 
It has been one of the ambitio 


President Roosevelt down to his place in South Carolina. 


Winston Churchill down there and 


BARGERON 


ns of Barney Baruch’s life to get 
He had 
at one time or another practically 


every outstanding man in the Government, including members of 


Congress. 
But it must have given him 


back to Washington and one of ® 


the first things he said was that 
there was a lot of vacant land on 
Barney’s place and he had an idea 
the country could support a lot 
more people. Barney has 23,000 
acres on a peninsula stretching 
from the Atlantic to Winyah Bay. 


The one joy we've gotten out 
of the Revolution of the past 11 
years is the realization that sooner 
or later these very wealthy. gen- 
tlemen who played with it, will 
get it in the neck themselves. The 
man who walked boldly into 
Montgomery Ward’s, figuratively 
brandishing his sword, Francis 
Biddle, lives off of inherited 
wealth; the man at his side is de- 
scribed on the Department of 
Commerce register and in the 
newspaper accounts of the seizure, 
as Wayne C. Taylor, Under-Sec- 
retary of Commerce. But in the 
social register and in the society 
columns of the Washington news- 
papers, he is referred to as Wayne 
Chatfield-Taylor. The New Deal 
is literally loaded up with mil- 
lionaires of varying degrees, and 
socialites. Tudor Park of old 
never compared with the roster of 
the nearby New Deal Virginia 
countryside, or with the lavish 
homes of Georgetown. One could | 
name them without end. The | 
most radical radio commentators 








a shock when the President got 





are being sponsored by hide- 
bound industrialists, who are 
wringing their hands over what 
is being done to the free enter- 
prise system. One of the most 
laughable stories around Wash- 
ington is that of a tremendously 
wealthy fellow in West Virginia 
who is running for Governor on 
the Republican ticket. He spon- 
sors one of the foremost New 
Dealers on the radio. The Biddles 
and the Chatfield-Taylors and the 
Joe Davies find the radicals tre- 
mendously stimulating mentally, 
they Say; very chawming people, 
indeed. 


You can understand, and have 
an appreciation for the frustrated 
fellow at the lower end of the 
so-called social scale who has at- 
tained recognition through the 
“movement,” but you are baffled 
at those who for the want of 
something to do, came down to 
meet them. A lot of very prac- 
tical industrialists in and around 
the New Deal justify their sup- 
port on the ground they are 
a restraining influence. The Fran- 
cis Biddles make no such claim, 


and it is difficult to see just where 
the practical gentlemen have re- 
trained. 
(Continued on page 1950) 
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A Story With A Moral 


“Liquor sold in such establishments (hotels, 
night clubs, cafes and taverns) is already subject to 
nine Federal taxes and license fees, an additional 10 
State taxes and license fees and even a local license 
fee before the customer’s bill is hiked another 30% 


by the new Federal tax. 
‘Here in New York 


State, these establishments 


must pay 4a license fee ranging from $400 to $1,200 
to the State besides getting Federal and municipal 


licenses before they ca 


n open their doors. The 


liquor they buy for resale to their customers is 
priced at a level to include the $9-a-gallon Federal 
tax, thé $1.50-a-gallon New York State excise tax, 
the various occupational taxes that everyone who 
handles liquor must pay, plus Federal blending 
taxes, local sales taxes and so on. 

“In other words, the cabaret customer who 
buys a dring of liquor must pay for all these taxes, 


without mentioning the new 30%. tax. 


The closing 


down of these places of entertainment is having 
many repercussions, one of which is the fact that 
the revenue expected from the 30% tax is not being 


realized.”—Thomas _ F. 


McCarthy, President of 


Allied Liquor Industries, Inc. 


“Our joint board represents locals in the cul- 


inary industry with a 
45,000 workers in this 
hensive about the futu 
some immediate steps to 
2,000 of them are alrea 


combined membership of 
city.” “They are appre- 
re unless Congress takes 
reduce this tax. At least 
dy out of work and it is 


anticipated that with the threatened closings of 
other night clubs, restaurants and cocktail lounges 
this figure will be increased by additional thou- 
sands.”—David Siegal, Labor Union Representative. 

This is hardly an essential industry that is 


being hard put to it. 


Doubtless there is other work 


for these wage-earners to do. 


Yet there is a moral 


in this story. It has to do 


with trying to get too many golden eggs from the 


goose. 


In many and sometimes devious ways that 


effort is being made today, and we should all be 
better off if it were to cease. 





The State Of Trade 


Large-scale preparations for 


the invasion of Europe and warn- 


‘ings of its close approach have overshadowed to a degree the activi- 
ties of trade and industry. Yet both of these factors play a very im- 
portant role in the final outcome of the gigantic struggle ahead of us. 
For last week industrial production as in the past maintained the 
pace set, and in certain instances. surpassed previous expectations. 


However, where production 
some fields displayed a tendency 
to lag, the falling off was not too 
significant in itself. As for retail 
trade the past week, the results 
were good, with the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of depart- 
ment store sales on a country- 
wide basis showing a gain over a 
year ago of 17%. 

In the field of electric produc- 
tion, results reveal that output of 
electricity declined to approxi- 
mately 4,336,247,000 kwh. in the 
week ended April 29, from 4,344,- 
188,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week, as reported by the Edison 
Electric Institute. The latest fig- 
‘ures represent a gain of 12.1% 
over one year ago, when output 
reached 3,866,721,000 kwh. Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York 
reports system output of 197,800,- 
000 in the week ended April 30, 
and compares with 171,700,000 
kwh. for the corresponding week 
of 1943, or an increase of 15.2%. 

The pressure now being ,exert- 
ed on the steel mills of the coun- 
try for shell steel is only a fore- 
runner of the demands that will 
be made in the days ahead, if cur- 
rent plans of our military forces 
are fulfilled. The increasing tempo 
of artillery warfare explains the 
reason why steel for other mili- 
tary programs must give way to 
the new shell program initiated. 
In a market summary of the steel 
industry, “Steel” magazine this 
week had the following to say, 
“pressure for plate and sheet ship- 
ment is increasing, though the 
rate of buying is slightly easier. 
Many orders scheduled for de- 
livery weeks ahead are being 
brought forward where there is a 
possible chance for mills to in- 
crease their load. ~ 


ine 





“This is said to be done to in- 
crease supply and replacements 
for the impending invasion and 
to turn out as much steel as pos- 
sible before manpower shortage 
becomes more pronounced.” Con- 
tinuing, the magazine stated, that 
“surplus steel stocks appear to 
be accumulating less rapidly than 
a few weeks ago and good prog- 
ress is being made in selling some 
items. Fewer cancellations in war 
|material is believed to be the 
cause of the slower rate. Esti- 
mates place WPB holdings at 
about 250,000 tons.” According to 
“Steel,” the Great Lakes iron ore 
fleet got off to a much better start 
this year than last and ore load- 
ings for the month of April 
totaled 5,288,079 gross tons of 
Lake Superior ore. The maga- 
| zine further stated, that this sea- 
son’s total to May 1, there being 
no movement in March, compared 
with 1,954,817 tons to May 1, 1943, 
and 8,581,740 tons to the same 
date in 1942, the latter was an all- 
time record year. The year 1941 
being a fairly average year, move- 
ment to May 1, was 6,954,793 tons. 


As for the rate of steel produc- 
tion, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute places scheduled output 
| for the week beginning May 8 at 
99.4% of rated capacity, equiva- 

lent to 1,780,500 tons of steel in- 
gots and castings, a decline from 
recent new highs established in 
the United States. Scheduled out- 
put for the current week com- 
pares with operations at the rate 
of 99.5%, and output of 1,782,300 
|tons a week ago. For the week 
beginning May 1, last year, steel 
output totaled 1,721,300 tons, and 
| the rate was 99.4% of capacity. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 














| for the week ended April 29 
| totaled 851,857 cars, the Associa- 
i'tion of American Railroads an- 
| nounced. This was an-increase of 
11,903 cars, or 1.4% above the 
preceding week this year, and an 
increase of 63,068 cars, or 8% 
above the corresponding week of 
1943. However, in a comparison 
with. a similar period in 1942; a 
decrease of 7,054 cars, or 0.8%, is 
shown. 

Bituminous coal output for the 
week ended April 29, reached the 
highest. level since Feb. 26, the 
' National Coal Association report- 
ed. Production the past week rep- 
resented a rise of 100;000 net tons 
from the preceding week at 12,- 
350,000 tons, and a rise of 2,937,- 
000 from a year ago when pro- 
duction for the comparable week 
was 9,413,000 tons. Output to 
date—Jan. 1, through April 29, 
1944—aggregated 210,675,000 tons, 
as against 202,631,000 tons for a 
like period in 1943. The report 
of the Solid Fuels Administration 
placed production for the week 
ended April 22, at 12,250,000 net 
tons against 11,750,000 tons in the 
preceding week. 


Discussing the prospects of pro- 

duction of anthracite for commer- 
cial purposes, F. W. Earnest, Jr., 
executive director of the Anthra- 
cite Institute, New York, pointed 
out that while output was 8.7% 
lower in April, the first month of 
the new coal year, as compared 
with a similar period in 1943, the 
end of May would see last year’s 
coal tonnage equalled, and that 
by July 8, the industry would be 
approximately 1,500,000 tons 
ahead of one year ago. The basis 
for Mr. Earnest’s prediction was 
the fact that in the last coal year 
there were two major interrup- 
tions in production. One occurred 
in April and the other in July and 
the probability is that these fac- 
tors will not manifest themselves 
agail? this year. 
With the lifting of point-ration- 
ing on all meats but beefsteak and 
beef roasts, effective at midnight 
on Wednesday of last week, the 
current. report of the American 
Meat Institute should hold greater 
interest at this time. Production 
in April, the institute revealed, 
approximated 1,470,000,000 Ibs. 
ot beef, veal, lamb and pork in 
federally inspected meat-packing 
plants, an increase over April, 
11943, of 22%, but 12% less than 
in March of this year. Showing 
the percentage of increase in the 
different categories, the institute 
placed veal production at 56% 
above a year ago, pork at 28% 
and beef production at 15%. As 
for lard, April output amounted 
to 195,000,000 pounds and was 
greater by 65% than for a similar 
period in 1943. 


Paper output for the week 
ended April 29 was equal to 90.9% 
of capacity, against 91.3% in the 
preceding week and 85.8% for the 
week ended May 1, 1943, the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion’s index of mill activity dis- 
closed. As for paperboard, pro- 
duction for the same period was 
reported at 98% of capacity, un- 
changed from the preceding week. 


Good weather worked to the 
advantage of retail trade in New 
York last week with accessory and 
apparel departments busy. In the 
wholesale field tight market con- 
ditions continued. According to 
the Federal Reserve Bank’s index, 





sales in New York City advanced 
by 18% over the same period of 
last’ year. For the four weeks 
ending April 29, sales rose by 3%, 
and for the year to April 29, they 
improved by 5%. 

The volume of retail sales for 
the country at large for the past 
week was a trifle above the pre- 
ceding week and moderately 
higher than the level a year ago, 
despite the handicap placed on 
business in some sections due to 
inclement. . weather. Estimated 
sales for the country as a whole, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., in. its weekly trade. review, 
were 5 to 7% higher than in 1943 


| west region experienced 
5%. For New England and the 
East, 3: to 5%; the Middle West, 
4 to 6%; South 7 to 12%, and the 
Pacific Coast 9 to 11%. Women’s 
wear continued to lead sales with 
the turnover in cottons heavy. 
Greater stress was placed upon 
the turnover in better quality 
merchandise’ and the dearth of 
greater supplies worked against 
noticeable gains in men’s furnish- 
ings. Main-floor department at- 
tractions such as accessories, nov- 
elties, jewelry and notions made 
further progress last week, while 
moderate sales were reported in 
household furnishings. As_ for 
wholesale activity, the agency 
disclosed no changed over the 
previous week. Orders for fall and 
winter goods were up, but the 
increase was offset by a slowing 
dewn in the reorder volume in 
seasonal lines. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, moved upward by 17% for 
the week ended April 29, com- 
| pared with the same week a year 
ago, while sales for the four 
weeks’ period ended April 29, ad- 
vanced 4% compared with a like 
period last year, and by 4% for 
the year to April 29, over a simi- 
lar period in 1943. 

March sales of all retail stores 
totaled $5,592,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 12% above that of 
March, 1943, as estimated by the 
Commerce Department. For the 
fifst quarter of 1944, retail sales 
increased by 10%, being in vol- 
ume  $15,345,000,000, compared 
with $13,912,000,000 in the same 
quarter of 1943. All major groups 
in retail stores reflected gains in 
the first quarter over a year ago, 
with the exception of home fur- 
nishings. Among the two groups, 
sales of non-durable goods ad- 
vanced 11%, while durable goods 
rose 7%. 

Reflecting the trend of the 
times current reports note that 
payrolls of the steel industry have 
soared to a new high peak of 
$145,285,000 in March as reported 
by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, over the preceding peak 
monthly payroll of $144,937,000 
attained in October, 1943, and that 
consumer credit, according to the 
Federal Reserve System, for the 
same period increased ‘about $173,- 
000,000 over that of February to a 
total of $4,836,000,000. The latter 
figure, however, being approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 less than that 
of March, 1943. It was also noted 
that the above increase in con- 
sumer credit was principally the 
result of expansion in charge ac- 
count indebtedness. One other 
bit of news in the field of finance 
as disclosed by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration was 
that non-farm residential financ- 
ing during the first quarter of 
1944 was 37% greater than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1943. 
This is a continuation of the up- 
ward trend begun last year and 
is largely attributed to loans for 
financing the purchase of exist- 
ing homes. 


War expenditures for the month 
of -April totaled $7,345,864,000, 
representing a decline of close to 
$400,000,000 from their March 
peak, and a decrease of $200,000,- 
000 from the total for November 
of 1943, the Treasury reports. The 
month of -April, however, stands 
as the third highest month on rec- 
ord for war disbursements with 
the average daily rate second 
-highest, being almost $294,000,000 
compared with $301,000,000 in 
February. For the first 10 months 
of the fiscal year war expendi- 
tures totaled $71,592,295,000, or 


an inerease in excess of $14,000,- 





000,000 over the corresponding 
‘period of 1943, while total expen- 
‘ditures for all purposes forged 
ahead to $76,826,923,000 for the 
fiscal year, the increase in this 
instance over a similar period: in 








with the Southwest’ area in the 
lead with an inerease ranging 
from 9 to 13%, while the North- 





1943 being about the same as 
noted above. 


the | 
smallest gain, the rise being 2 to} 


Purchasing Agents 
Ass’n To Convene 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board; J. F. 
Brownlee, Deputy Administrator 
of OPA in charge of prices and 
Brigadier General Albert J. 
Browning, Director, Purchases Di- 
vision, Army Service Forces will 
be among the main speakers at 
the 29th Annual _ International 
Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents to 
be held May 29-31 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City, 





George A. Renard, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association an- 
nounced May 7. “The general 
theme of this year’s convention 
will be ‘Purchasing for Victory,’ ” 
Mr. Renard said. “All entertain- 
ment features again have been 
eliminated and the program has 
been streamlined in order to dis- 
cuss all vital problems confront- 
ing purchasing agents now and 
during the reconversion period in 
three days of War Conferences. 
An attendance of 2,000 purchasing 
agents from all parts of the United 
States and Canada is expected.” 


Problems immediately ahead in 
the war, in war production and in 
purchasing for war will be the 
subject of the first convention 
session on May 29 when Mr. Nel- 
son and General Browning are 
scheduled to speak. In addition 
Quentin Reynolds will review the 
war situation and the NAPA 
President Ben R. Newbery will 
discuss “The Turning Point in 
Purchasing.” “How to Win the 
War and Peace” will also be the 
theme of the first day’s session 
which will be devoted primarily 
to current trends in war controls 
and the problem of how long 
Government controls will have to 
be continued, Mr. Brownlee. Wal- 
ter C. Skuce, Director, Controlled 
Materials Division of WPB and 
Robert R. Wason, President, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York,. will speak. 

On its second day there will bé 
a discussion of problems of ma- 
terials now confronting the coun- 
try. Pulp and paper, rubber and 
fuels are scheduled for detailed 
review, with a forum meeting -on 
containers. Experts from various 
Government agencies and from 
the ranks of purchasing execu- 
tives will sp@ak. Transition, re- 
conversion and post-war prob- 
lems, with particular emphasis on 
what they mean to purchasing 
agents, will come before the Con- 
vention on the final day. Contract 


termination and surplus disposal 
will be featured. Speakers on the 
surplus question will include four 
Government officials now active 
in this field: Col. D. N. Hauseman, 
Director of the Readjustment Di- 
vision, Army Service Forces; Lt. 
Col. J. P. Woodlock, Executive 
Officer, Surplus War Property 
Administration; Clifton E. Mack, 
Director of Procurement, Treas- 
ury Department and Col. C. R. 
Baxter, Chief, Redistribution 
Branch of WPB. 

In a special evening session on 
the second day the United States 
Army Purchases Division will put 
on its own show in presenting its 
new pricing policies, designed to 
replace the current renegotiation 
of war contracts. 





May 22 Maritime Day 


President Roosevelt on April 25 
vroclaimed May 22 as National 
Maritime Day, bidding the Nation 
on that day to honor the men who 
are risking their lives daily to 
carry troovs and materials “to the 
far-flung battlefields.” It was 
noted by the Associated Press that 
May 22 was designated Maritime 
Day because that was the date in 
1819 on which the “Savannah” 





-made the first Atlantic crossing 


by a steam-propelled vessel. 
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International Monetary Plan Seen By Nat’! City 


Bank As Contemplating 


Modified Gold Standard 


The recent agreement reached by technical experts of the 


United Nations respecting “basic 


principles for an International 


Monetary Fund,” is commented upon in the monthly “Bank Letter’ | 
May 4 of the National City Bank of New York which notes that “the 
new plan would do away with the proposed monetary units ‘“bancor” 
and ‘“unitas’” of the original Keynes and White plans, and all cur- 


rencies would be related directly * 
to gold.” It is further noted by 
the bank: 





where authoritative informati 


ilitation Administration has been 
set up with a capital of $214 bil- 
lions, of which the United States 
share is"-$1,350 millions. Next 
comes the question of long-term 


cong to deal with the key prob- 


lem of blocked sterling balances 
and for long-term rehabilitation 
and development in other areas. 





Just how many billions will be 
needed for these purposes is hard 


ee | to say, but it will be remembered 
: ; ; on.| that there is afoot a plan for a 
}expert counsel, and harmony and'| ,jnited Nations Bank for Recon- 


“Par values of currencies would | close cooperation between nations | <tryction and Development, with 
be fixed by agreement between | are essential. The experience with | ¢19 pillions of capital of which the 
the country and the fund at the|the Bank for International Set-'| [jnited states would be expected 
time of a member’s entrance to|tlements demonstrated the value |, put up a substantial share, to 
the fund, and once fixed could not | of a permanent institution in this| guarantee long-term private "ine 


be changed without the fund’s| 
consent except to the extent of an | 
initial 10% so long as a country | 
remained a member. Member | 
countries would not be expected | 
to propose, nor the fund approve, | 
currency changes save for correc- 
tion of a fundamental disequilib- 
rium in the balance of payments. 

“In other words, each member 
eountry makes a commitment not 
to make currency changes lightly, 
or use them as an instrument of 
trade warfare. Member countries 
would agree not to impose restric- 
tions on payments for current in- 
ternational trasactions (as opposed 
to capital transfers) or engage in 
discriminatory currency arrange- 
ments without approval of the 
fund.” 

In stating that with the publi- 
cation of the technicians state- 
ment, planning for post-war col- 
laboration in stabilization of cur- 
rencies has moved forward to a 
second stage, the bank says: 

“The first stage in the process 
of working out a common pro- 
gram in this area may be consid- 
ered the publication a year ago of 
the original White and Keynes 
plans, followed in June by publi- 
cation of a Canadian expert’s 
plan. ... 

“That progress has been made is 
evident from study of the new 
‘proposals. While there remain im- 
portant points that need further 
aonsideration,, the new set-up is 
on the whole simpler and more 
understandable, and certain fea- 
tures of earlier drafts that en- 
countered objection have been 
modified or dispensed with. 

“As an agency for effecting in- 
ternational monetary cooperation, 
the proposals contemplate a per- 
manent international institution, 
or fund, with assets of $8 billion 
ain gold and foreign exchange if 
all United and Associated Nations 
subscribe, and $10 billion if all 
countries come in.” 

Two weeks ago—in our April 27 
issue, page 1737—we gave Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s announcement 
of the reaching of the* agreement 
on the Fund, and at the same time 
we published the recommenda- 
tions of the technical experts. 

In what it has to say regarding 
the proposals of the experts, the 
National City Bank states that, 
“looked at in perspective, what 
the plan seems to contemplate is 
a return to a form of modified 
gold standard, with all countries 
tying their currencies to gold, and 
with gold continuing to serve in 
settlement of international trans- 
actions.” The bank likewise says: 


“Member countries not borrow- 
ing from the Fund could buy and 
sell gold at the agreed price sub- 
ject only to the restriction that.a 
country desirous of purchasing 
foreign currency with gold would 
be expected to buy it from the 
Fund ‘provided it can do so with 
equal advantage.’ Sale of newly- 
mined gold would be permissible 
on any market, thus assuring a 
broad outlet for the gold-produc- 
ing countries. 

“The fund would provide a 
mechanism for the collection of 
information and, for continuing 
study and consultation upon in- 
ternational monetary problems. 
This perhaps might be its most 
useful function. Such an insti- 
tution could aid in the difficult 
problems of determining exchange 
rates, in acting as intermediary in 
the arrangement of credits be- 
tween countries, and in other ways 





field. Opinion 
agreed that some kind of an in- 
ternational monetary institution 
is desirable, but there is distrust 
of proposals that seem grandiose 
and over-ambitious. 

“Where the chief question arises 
and the closest scrutiny is called 
for is generally recognized to be 
in the matter of credits. Any lend- 
ing institution, be it a world bank 
or a ‘Main Street’ bank, must 
stand or fall by the soundness of 
its terms -of credit. Countries 
likely to be on the creditor side 
of the proposed International 
Fund naturally want to know 
what safeguards there will be to 
protect the money they put in. 


“Unfortunately, it is precisely 
upon this point that the plan, as 
published, is most obscure. 


“Long experience in the lending 
of money shows that proper lim- 
itations have to be placed around 
it, and that there needs. te be a 
constant incentive for the bor- 
rower to restrain his borrowings 
and repay as promptly as possible, 
for the temptation the other way 
is always great. It would accord 
with this principle if advances 
made through the fund—even 
those limited amounts which are 
made semi-automatically—should 
should bear a suitable rate of in- 
terest. 

“The. foregoing is all the more 


| 


today is widely| vestments in areas where private 


capital would be unwilling to take 
the risks alone. 

“Whatever the amounts or the 
methods, it is realized that a cur- 
rency stabilization plan could not 
operate successfully unless and 
until something like normal in- 
ternational relationships and 
sound international economies 
have been re-established. Which 
prompts the average person to in- 
quire why, once the transition 
problems have been dealt with, it 
will require so much money to 
meet the exchange exigencies of 
more ordinary times. There is 
apprehension that, with a fund of 
such proportions operating on the 
quota system, debtor countries 
may be encouraged to think that 
they have a right to credit up to 
the amount of their quotas, thus 
discouraging the taking of ade- 
quate corrective measures at 
home and resulting in pressures 
upon the Fund that would either 
be hard to resist or, if resisted, 
would be productive of much mis- 
understanding and ill-will. 


“In all these plans for making a 
better world we have to bear in 
mind that to carry people along 
with us on any program the pro- 
gram must be simple and logical 
and in terms that people can un- 
derstand. This means, in the case 





of the proposed currency .- plan, 
avoiding things that are too ambi- 


necessary in view of the large tious and sticking as nearly as 
sums at the disposal of the Fund, possible to the oA ap eee Boy 


the grave difficulties to be antici- | 


pated in the transition period, and 
tendency always for countries ex- 
periencing currency troubles to 
rely upon credit rather than take 
the hard and often painful steps 
needed to put their own houses 
in order. It must be borne in 
mind, after all, that the managers 
of the Fund will be engaged in 
lending other people’s money, and 
that contrary to the practice of 
most lending institutions the 
‘poamwd of directors’ will be made 
up for the most part of the 
debtors. 

“In the light of these considera- 
tions, two further crucial ques- 
tions arise: 


“1. Whether there is as yet 
adequate distinction being made 
between the needs of the tran- 
sition period when the most press- 
ing call will be for relief and long- 
term loans for reconstruction and 
for the unfreezing of the huge 
volume of blocked international 
funds—mainly sterling—, and the 
needs of the latter period when 
more normal equilibrium will 
have been restored. While the 
plan states that the Fund is not 
intended to be employed for the 
former purposes, it is not clear 
that once the Fund is set up and 
borrowers are admitted to its fa- 
cilities it will be possible to so 
identify exchange transactions as 
to prevent the Fund from becom- 
ing encumbered with non-liquid 
assets. 

“2. Whether the whole set-up 
and theory of an $8 to $10 billion 
fund, with borrowing quotas for 
30 or more countries, is not on 
altogether too elaborate a scale. 
A fund of $8 billions is a lot of 
money, especially when it is con- 
ceded that this would be only one 
of the requirements for credit and 
capital in the post-war interna- 
tional sphere, and not the most 
urgent at that. First comes the 
question of direct relief for war- 
stricken areas, for which the 
United Nations Relief and Rehab- 


ciples of lending with which 
people are familiar. 

| “With the universal recognition 
i'that some form of cooperative 
action is necessary, it should be 
possible, with the good will that 
exists, to carry on the work that 
has been begun and map out a 
program that will have the pub- 
lic confidence and support which 


is indispensable if it is to work. 





Grew Named Director 
For Eastern Affairs 


The State Department = an- 
nounced on May 2, the appoint- 
ment of, Joseph C. Grew, who 
served for 10 years prior to Pearl 
Harbor as American Ambasador 
to Tokyo, as Director of the De- 
partment’s office of Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Stating that Mr. Grew fills the 
vacancy caused by the promotion 
several weeks ago of Stanley K. 
Hornbeck as a _ special assistant 
to the Secretary of State, concen- 
trating on post-war matters. A 
Washington dispatch May 2 to the 
New York “Times” also said: 

The Director of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs is the ranking expert official 
for that area of the world in the 
Department. Until the recent re- 
organization of the Department 
this ranking official was known as 
the political adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State on Far Eastern af- 
fairs, but was not burdened with 
the administrative matters of the 
Far Eastern division of the De- 
partment. Under the new plan, he 
combines the functions of polit- 
ical adviser and administrative 
chieftain of the Department, ex- 
cept in the Far Eastern field. 

Since the promotion of Mr. 
Hornbeck to the post of special 
assistant, the Far Eastern division 
has been under the direction of 
Joseph Balantine, an expert dip- 








lomat on the Far East, as acting 
director, 


President’s Power Over 


House And Senate Extend Lend-Lease; Curb 


Post-War Commitments 


Following the recent action of the House in passing (on April 
19) the bill extending for one year the $22,000,000,000 program of 


the bill by a-vote of 63 to 1. 


the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941, the Senate on May 8 passed 
The House, in passing the measure 


last month by a vote of 334 to 21, wrote into it a curb on the Presi- 


dent’s power to take any post-war obligations for the nation. 


The 





Associated Press on April 21, not-@ 
‘ing this, said: 


“The curb on the President was 
offered by Representative Mundt 
(Rep., S. Dak.) and approved by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
It states that in the final settle- 
ment of a Lend-Lease contract, 
the President must. consult Con- 
gress before any commitment he 
makes on post-war military, eco- 
nomic or international relations 
becomes binding.” 

In reporting the Senate action | 
on May 8, the Associated Press 
stated that the bill now returns 
to the House for concurrence in 
the amendment which broadens 
the House-initiated provision pro- 
hibiting the President from eom- 
mitting the United States, in Lend- 
Lease settlements, to any post-war 
economic, military or foreign re- 
lations policy without the treaty 
approval of the Senate. The ad- 
vices that the House had applied 
that prohibition to final settle- 
ments, but the Senate, at the sug- 
gestion of Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep., Mich.) made it apply to any 
settlement, whether intermediate 
or final. The disposition of the 
bill. by the Senate came after 
hearing arguments that the United 
States seek permanent title to 
Caribbean air bases acquired from 
Britain on 99-year leases in the 
1940 destroyer trade. The Asso- 
ciated Press (May 8) further said: 

“The brief debate also included 
discussion of the need for devel- 
opment of a fixed policy on re- 
payment of Lend-Lease aid. 

“Senator Langer (Rep., N. D.) 








cast the only vote against the ex- 
tension measure.” 

In the course of debate, Senator 
Brooks (Rep., Hil.) declared that 
nearly $63,000,000,000 or “‘approx- 
imately one-fifth of our ‘entire 





national wealth” had been spent 
or pledged for Lend-Lease. 

He said direct Lend-Lease ap- 
propriations totaled $24,683,629,- 
000 and that Congress had author- 
ized the Army and Navy to trans- 
fer $35,970,000,000 of their appro- 
priations for Lend-Lease purposes, 
and that the Maritime Commission 
had lent $2,000,000,000 worth of 
ships. 

The Lend-Lease Administration 
said the actual total of Lend-Lease 
operations was $21,000,000,000 
through Jan. 31, as compared with 
the total authorizations voted by 
Congress and mentioned by Sen. 
Brooks. This sum, Lend-Lease 
said, included transfers of equip- 
ment from the War and Navy de- 
partments and the Maritime Com- 
mission. From the Associated 
Press accounts of April 21 we take 
the following incident to the 
House action: 


“Proponents, in the three-day 
debate, described the Lend-Lease 
idea as one of the most “magnifi- 
cent weapons of warfare’ devised 
by the United States in behalf of 
friendly countries. 


“A small segment attacked the 
handling of Lend-Lease, implying 
that Britain and other nations got 
all the benefits, and Representa- 
tive Elmer (Rep., Mo.) declared 
that ‘there isn’t a country in the 
world that won’t cut our throats 
if it gets the chance.’ He said 
also that ‘not a nickel’ of Lend- 
Lease aid ever will come back to 
the United States. 

“There was no political division 
on the question, however, for the 
measure came unanimously from 
the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and its most voeal supporters in- 
cluded Republicans as well as 
Democrats. The measure now 
goes to the Senate. 


“Stronger opposition to the pro- 





gram was reflected in today’s 21 
| negative votes than at the time it 
was voted upon last year. At that 





Adonticn Of World 
Oil Policy Urged 


Urging adoption of a “compre- 
hensive and enlightened” world 
oil policy to assure the discovery 
and efficient use of petroleum, if 
we are to look forward to a post- 
war rise in the world’s living 
standard, the Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) on May 4 declared that 
the United States and Great 
Britain, as the leading oil finders 
and producers, are morally obli- 
gated to lead the way toward the 
formulation of such a policy. “‘The 
adoption of Such a policy now 
would be as firm a step as any 
that can be taken toward realiza- 
tion of our vision of a peaceful 
and prosperous world,” the com- 
pany asserted. 


In a booklet proposing such a 
world policy, the company pointed 
out the urgent world-wide need 
for oil. Though it has supplied 
three-fifths of mankind’s oil in 
the past, the United States cannot 
continue to supply the demand 
forever, the booklet stated. By- 
passing Russia’s great undevel- 
oped reserves which were deemed 
likely to be needed by the USSR 
as rapidly as developed, the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) indicated 
the principal proved reserves in 
the Near East, Gulf of Mexico, 
the Caribbean, and the larger 
islands of the East Indies as 
sources of supply. 

Based on the principles of in- 
ternational cooperation, free en- 
terprise and equality of access by 
all nations, the proposed policy 
would provide for the distribu- 
tion as well as the production and 
éonservatfon of* the world’s oil 
supply. 

American experience in the oil 
industry provides a valuable pat- 
tern for a world policy, the Jersey 


company noted, without curbing 
production or retarding progress. 


Dairy Products Higher 
lf Price Control Law Is 
Passed: Fistere 


Increased costs to the consumer 
of 112/5 cents a pound for butter 
and 1%, to.2% cents a quart for 
milk would result from proposed 
legislation being considered as an 
amendment to the bill to extend 
the Emergency Price Control Law, 
Charles Fistere, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee, told the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee April 
25. The legislation, proposed by 
Charles W. Holman of the Na- 
tional Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, would set up a 
price control system for milk and 
dairy products separate and dis- 
tinct from the general procedure 
laid down by Congress to stabil- 
ize prices, Mr. Fistere testified. 
Pointing out that such machinery 
would immediately force an up- 
ward adjustment of prices, Mr. 
Fistere, who represents more than 
6,000 plants processing and dis- 
tributing milk and milk products, 
stated, “It seems terribly incon- 


sistent that provisions which 
would permit almost unlimited 
price increases should be at- 
tached to an anti-inflation bill.” 


time the tally was 407 to 6, with 
one member, Representative El- 
mer (Rep., Mo.), voting present. 

“All 21 against the extension 











this year are Republicans, all but 
one from the Midwest belt.” 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


cally none of the work 
process and only a limited part 
of the raw material will have 
any value in the corporation 


peacetime manufacture. Almost | taxes, 
all of this inventory must be| and sundry accrued 


removed from the plants before 


new stocks of material required | 


| 


for peacetime production can 


be accumlated. 

. General Motors is prepared 
to make an aggregate expendi- 
ture in the post-war period 
of approximately $500,000,000. 
This includes provision for the 
cost of expansion, reconversion, 
the modernization of existing 
equipment, and retooling for 
post-war products. This is in 
part a measure of its faith and 
confidence in the future, based 
on the full acceptance by both 
Government and business man- 
agement as a whole of their re- 
spective responsibilities. 

Such acceptance is of prime 
importance as affecting the fu- 
ture. What might be done is 
one thing. What will be done 
may be quite another. Govern- 
mental economic policies largely 
determine the field of oppor- 
tunity in which private enter- 
prise operates. That field has 
been greatly restricted in recent 
years with the result that the 
expansion of business enterprise 
has been greatly limited. In- 
centives to assume _ business 
risks have been so reduced as 
to curtail the number of new 
ventures and to restrict the 
opportunities of existing enter- 
prises. Such encumbrances are 
not conducive to an expanding 
economy with increasing job 
opportunities and ae rising 
standard of living. Whether the 
post-war period will bring with 
it a more constructive approach 
cannot be foreseen. Such con- 
siderations determine the rela- 
tionship between the possibili- 
ties and the accomplishments. 
Here we get a _ glimpse 

through the spectacles of a 
group of businessmen of the 
problems which must be 
faced by one large manufac- 
turing enterprise. In detail, 
of course, they are: different 
from those of other manufac- 
turers, but broadly similar or 
related problems will con- 
front a great many business 
organizations when the war is 
over and return to peacetime 
pursuits is the order of the 
day. 
Other Difiiculties 


But many other difficulties 
will likewise face business 
management. If, for ex- 
ample, we turn to the year- 
end balance sheet of General 
Motors we find that of its 
current assets amounting to 
some $1,644 million, well 
over $900 million either con- 
sist of sums due from the 
Federal Government (ac- 
counts receivable) or take the 
form of inventories worth 
only what the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays the company 
for them. With improper 
management of contract ter- 
mination after the war the 
larger part of this huge sum 
—indeed, conceivably, all of 
it, could well be “frozen” for 
a very considerable period of 
time. Meanwhile, among 
the company’s current liabili- 
ties is to be found some $597 
million in income and excess 
profits taxes payable, ad- 
vances on government con- 


| 











in} tracts, accrued refunds, and 


ordinary payables, to say 


.;;nothing of $127 million in 


warranties, 
items. 
Fortunately, this particular 
company enjoys a credit rat- 
ing, which together with so- 
called V-loan arrangements, 
place it far beyond the haz- 
ards a great many lesser com- 
panies will be obliged to face. 
But not even General 
Motors has been able to es- 
cape certain other develop- 
ments which it will be obliged 
to carry as a burden into the 
post-war period. Of the $3,- 
796 million net sales, the com- 
pany paid out $1,322 mil- 
liort in payrolls, or 35%. 
In 1942, the figures were 
$2,251 million, and $859 
million, or 38%. In 1939, 
payrolls took only 28% of 
net values—which was at 
that time considered high. 
The United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in its annual report 
made public some weeks ago, 
revealed a similar trend. It 
showed that while sales in- 
creased 22% from 1941 to 
1943, workers’ wages rose 
45%. <A similar picture is 
shown by acompilation 
published in the current 
“Monthly Letter” of the 
National City Bank show- 
ing the financial results of 
the operations of 50 leading 
manufacturers of war mate- 
rials. From 1940 to 1943 
their net sales and other in- 
come rose 148% ; wages and 
salaries were up 172%. Funds 
left each year after costs and 
expenses other than the pay- 
rolls and taxes were found to 
have been distributed per- 
centually as follows: 


Year Year 
1940 1941 
Wages and salaries 66.0 62.0 
Taxes __ 15.8 248 225 208 
Net income __-_-_.- me! of ee & 8.1 6.4 


Evidently, manufacturing 
will start the post-war period 
with costs unfortunately in- 
flated at precisely the time 
when the contrary needs to 
be the case. 

If only there were some 
way to persuade some of our 
post-war planners and day 
dreamers to spend a few in- 
telligent and honest hours 
with facts such as these! 


Roosevelt Lauds Poles 


In a message on May 2 to 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, exiled 
President of the Polish Republic, 
on the occasion of Poland’s na- 
tional anniversary, President 
Roosevelt said: “On the occasion 
of the national anniversary of 
Poland I take great pleasure in 
sending to the Polish people 
through you my greetings and 
best wishes, in which I am joined 
by the veonle of the United States. 

“It is fitting to recall in this 
fateful fifth year of the war that 
it was Poland who defied the 
Nazi hordes. The continued re- 
sistance of the Polish people 
against their Nazi oppressors is an 
inspiration to all. The relentless 
struggle being carried out by the 
United Nations will hasten victory 
and the liberation of all freedom- 
loving people.” 

The exiled President is now in 
London. isto ns 


payrolls, 


Year 
1943 
72.8 


Year 
1942 
69.4 


First Truckloadings 


Decrease Since 1940 


Volume of freight transported 


the level of the corresponding 
month in the preceding year for 
the first time since September, 
1940, according to figures released 


{on May 7 by the American Truck- 


ing Associations, Inc. 

The decline was trifling, only 
0.3%, and a continued high rate 
of activity was indicated by a 
gain of 10.4% over February of 
this year, which, however, con- 
tained two less working days than 
in March. 

Reports received by ATA from 
355 motor carriers in 47 States 
and the District of Columbia 
showed that those trucking lines 
transported an aggregatd of 2,906,- 
229 tons in March, compared with 
2,632,966 tons in February and 
2,915,788 tons in March, 1943. 


The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-40 as representing 100, 
figured out at 187.50 for March, 
compared with 173.01 for the pre- 
vious month. 

Motor carriers of general freight 
accounted for most of the modest 
recession in tonnage between 
March of this year and the like 
month of 1943. That class of 
trucking companies, handling 83% 
of all tonnage for the month, 
turned in a decline of 1.9% from 
March of last year, although their 
volume increased 9.5% over Feb- 
ruary. 

Transporters of petroleum prod- 
ucts continued to operate on a 
high plane. Their tonnage, rep- 
resenting 9% of the aggregate 
reported, was 15.2% greater than 
in February and 16.6% larger 
than in March, 1943. 


Carriers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts hauled a little more than 
344% of the total tonnage. Their 
traffic volume increased by 13.6% 
in commarison with February and 
rose 6.5% above March of last 


year. 
Special Fund Sought 


For Creative Activity 
In Post War Period 


In an announcement recently 
made by Lew Hahn, General Man- 
ager of the National Retail] Dry 
Goods Association, stated that the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at 
its meeting, March 23rd, voted to 
raise by voluntary subscription of 
its members a special fund for 
the purpose of insuring the con- 
tinuance of the. organization’s 
more creative work in the period 
following the war. Major Benja- 
min H. Namm, Vice President for 
the Middle Atlantic States, was 
appointed Chairman of a Commit- 
tee on Special Funds and the 
other four Vice Presidents, with 
Edward N. Allen, the Associa- 
tion’s President, complete the 
Committee’s membership. The an- 
nouncement also stated: 

“During the war emergency, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, has found it necessary to 
devote its efforts chiefly to keep- 
ing in touch with the various war 
agencies and assisting its members 
to comply with their regulations. 
In the post-war period it is our 
belief that the retail distribution 
will have a much greater job 
than ever before to distribute the 
huge production of our greatly 
expanded industrial plants. It 
therefore seems highly important 
that the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association should be in 
position with ample funds to 
assist in the development of more 
efficient distribution methods. 
Among the fields in which the 
Association hoves to expand its 
activities are those which have to 





do with merchandising, sales pro- 
motion: and salesmanship:” ° } 


‘Curlin, Prime Minister Of Australia Visits 
| Washington; Reports He And FDR in Accord 


Prime Minister John Curtin of Australia, during a recent visit 
by motor carriers slipped below/|to Washington, conferred with President Roosevelt, having flown 


| South to the point where the President is sojourning. 
gton, April 26, the Prime Minister stated that he 


|east from Washin 
and the President, in a review of 


Curtin who arrived in San Fran- 
cisco on April 19 en route to 
Washington and London, has since 
following his departure from the 
United States, participated in the 


the British Commonwealth, which 
opened in London on May 1. In 
his broadcast from Washington 
April 26. Mr. Curtin, it is learned 
from Associated Press advices, 
stated that Australia “will look 


as it will look to the other great 
powers with the greater resources, 
to work out, internationally, the 
salvation of human beings,” but 
that Australia’s voice will 
heard in the Pacific and it will 
accept its responsibilities. These 
advices added: 

The Australian Prime Minister’s 
remarks appeared intended to 
give the United States reassurance 
on the Australia-New Zealand 
pact, although he did not mention 
it directly. 

This pact signed at Canberra 
January 21, had elicited some 
criticism both here and in Aus- 
tralia on the grounds it would 
limit United States’ rights in the 
South and Southwest Pacific. 
One clause provides that the use 
of naval or army air bases con- 
structed during this war in any 
territory under the sovereignty or 
control of another power does not 
afford any basis for territorial 
claims or rights of sovereignty or 
control after the close of hostili- 
ties. 

Indicating what he had to say 
regarding his talk with President 
Roosevelt, special advices to the 
New York “Times” from Washing- 
ton on April 26 quoted Mr. Curtin 
as saying: 

“We discussed matters of major 
importance to the United Nations 
in general and our countries in 
particular. There was complete 


| Pacific, found themselves in “complete harmony.” 


conference of Prime Ministers of | 


to the United States in the future, | 


be | 


In a broad- 


war and post-war problems in the 
Prime Minister 


on 


harmony between our views and I 
look forward, on my return from 
London, to further discussions ° 
with the President. 

“The President and I reviewed 
the whole strategic position in the 
Pacific and then turned to the 
problems which will present 
‘themselves when the war has 
ended. These included the para- 
rmnountly important insurance 
against future aggression and the 
|means which will need to be em- 
| ployed to remove the fear of want 
and social insecurity from all 
mankind. 
| “On these matters the President 
,and I found ourselves like-minded 
‘and I am highly encouraged by 
‘the result of our talks.” ; 
The “Times” advices added: 
| Since Australia was no longer 
|threatened with invasion, said Mr. 
|Curtin, she could add the pressure 
‘of her fully mobilized war poten- 
‘tial to those developing from the 
east and south against Japan and, 
|by acting as an advanced supply 
‘base, aid the pressure from the 
|theatres other than its own. 
| The Prime Minister said Aus- 
‘tralia would look to the United 
States, as to the other great pow- 
'ers, to work out internationally 
| the salvation of human beings. As 
‘for Australian-American relations, 
‘he observed that a sort of “re- 
| ciprocal lend-lease’”’ seemed to be 
|in effect under which some Amer- 
j}ican soldiers were sending Aus- 
'tralian wives to the United States 
while others were finding Aus- 
‘tralia a fine country to live in 
|after the war. 
| With his arrival in Washington 
;on April 23, Prime Minister 
/|Curtin and his wife were greeted 
'by Secretary and Mrs. Hull. While 
|in Washington, the Prime Min- 
|ister held conferences with State 
and military leaders. 








securities and a “dangerous” drop 
Press advices from Washington 
reporting this, added: 

“Treasury estimates, the Sen- 
ator said, placed the probable na- 
tional debt at the end of this year 
at $206,000,000,000, representing ‘a 
vast reservoir of purchasing 
power in the hands of the people 
in the form of war bonds.’ 


“Mr. Thomas said his bill ex- 
tended to savings and loan asso- 
ciations the right to carry war 
bonds at par, thus broadening an 
earlier bill that applied only to 
banks It also would direct Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to accept such 
securities from member banks at 
par. This would permit the Re- 
serve banks to make necessary 
loans on the basis of the securities 
at par but at the same time refuse 
to accept them unless the com- 
mercial banks actually needed 
the money that they sought. It 
also would prevent member banks 
from dumping large amounts of 
such securities on the Federal Re- 
serve System if not actually in 
need of cash. 


—_ 


Senate Confirms Marcelle 
To Revenue Post in N. Y. 


President Roosevelt nominated 
Joseph P. Marcelle of Brooklyn 
on April 12 to the post of Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue for the 
First District of New York to suc- 
ceed Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., who 
was recently appointed 'Commis- 








\ 
Y 


Ofiers Bill Permitting Savings-Loan Associations 
» AS Weill As Baaks Te Carry War Bonds At-Par 


Legislation which would permit banks and ssavings afd loan 
associations to carry war bonds on their books at par rather than 
current market value was introduced in the Senate on May 4 by 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, who in support of his action said 
that the end of the war might bring a huge liquidation of these 


Associated 


April Steel Production 
Continued At High Rate 


April steel production was some- 
what lower than the March total 
| because of the shorter month, but 
the average output per week in 
April exceeded average weekly 
output in any month of 1943, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. A total of 7,568,- 


530 tons of steel were produced 
during April, an average produc- 
tion of 1,764,226 tons per week. 
Revised figures show that March 
output was 7,820,226 tons, or an 
average of 1,765,288 tons per week 
(indicating that a new record was 
set in that month, the total ex- 
ceeding October, 1943, by about 
6,000 tons). In April a year ago, 
7,373,703 tons were produced, or 
1,718,812 tons per week, revised 
figures show. 

During April, 1944, the steel in- 
dustry operated -at an average of 
98.5% of capacity, which was the 
same as the revised rate for 
March. In April of last year oper- 
ations were at 99.3% of capacity. 


in their market price. 








sioner of Internal Revenue. Mr. 
Marcellé’s. nomination was con- 
firmed by ‘the Senate on May 2. 
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Employer Free Speech Right Upheld By 
Philadeiphia Circuit Court Cf Appeals 


Judge Charles Alvin Jones of the Third Circuit Court of Appeals 


at Philadelphia, 


personal views on labor unions to employees. 
a special dispatch to the New York “Times” 


upheld on May 1 the right of employers to express 


This was reported in 
from Philadelphia, on 


May 1, from which we also take the following: 
He {Judge Jones] declared that “to stop a man from expressing 


himself would be a denial of the* 


right of free speech.” 

Judge Jones made his state- 
ments during argument before the 
court on a rule issued March 3 on 
Edward G. Budd, President of the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., to show cause why the officer 
and company should not be held 
in contempt for alleged violation 
of a decree of the court enforcing 
an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The NLRB had instructed the 
company to post notices of the 
NLRB order which directed the 
company to cease dominating an 
independent union, the Employees 
Representation Association, and 
to state that the 15,000 workers 
were free to join any union of 
their choice. The Labor Board’s 
ruling stemmed from a complaint 
filed by the United Auto Workers. 
CIO, against the company. The 
order was sustained by the Third 
Circuit Court and the Supreme 
Court. 

The company complied with the 
order to post the notices and at 
the same time circulated the let- 
ter from Mr. Budd. The NLRB 
immediately sought the show- 
cause rule, charging the letter 
violated the board order by inter- 
fering with the right of the em- 
ployees to choose their own bar- 
gaining agent. 

A. Norman Somers, counsel for 
the NLRB, told the court today 
that Mr. Budd’s letter expressed 
the executive’s views about “out- 
side unions” in such an “indirect, 
adroit way” as to “belittle the 
court’s decision, undermine its 
effect and whittle away the assur- 
ance given the employees” that 
their rights would be fully pro- 
tected. 

Mr. Somers acknowledged, 
however, that no threats or prom- 
ises were made by Mr. Budd and 








regardless of the union they 
joined, but he contended that by 
reminding the workers of what 
had been accomplished by the in- 
dependent group Mr. Budd had 
created the impression that no 
other union was desirable and 


thereby had “cast aspersions” -on 
the CIO. 

Judge Jones asked: 

“Where is the _ prohibtion 


against a man saying he does not 
like a labor organization?” 

“The court’s injunction cer- 
tainly does not prohibit him from 
writing a letter in the future,” the 
jurist continued. “Mr. Budd was 
ordered to publish the court de- 
cree on the company’s premises, 
stating that employees were free 
to join what they wanted to join. 
Could anything be stronger than 
that? You have not told us that 
he did not do those things.” 


Mr. Somers insisted that “what 
Budd does in his letter is to ex- 
press a preference for an ‘inside 


, 99 


union’. 


“Well, to ston him from doing 
that, wouldn’t it be stopping him 
from the right of free sveech?” 
Judge Jones asked. “He has the 
legal right, under the First 
Amendment to the Constitution 
to express his like or dislike ‘or 
labor unions, or anything else, but 
he is responsible for the effect 
his word has, and he cannot use 
intimidation because his em- 
ployees want one organization or 
another, but he still has the right 
to say what he thinks.” 

Henry S. Drinker, counsel for 
the company, asserted that the 
company and Mr. Budd had the 
right to express opinions whether 
it was right or wrong. 

The court, consisting of Judges 
Jones, Herbert F. Goodrich and J. 
Cullen Ganev. took under advise- 


that he had assured the workers|ment the NLRB’s petition for a 
that they would be treated alike,’ contempt order. 





Congressicnal Committee Proposes U.S. Hold 
Permanently Bases Leased From Britain 


Permanent ownership by the United States of a ring of Western 
Hemisphere defense bases leased from Great Britain in a wartime 
exchange for 50 destroyers was recommended on April 20 by a Con- 
gressional Committee. This is learned from Associated Press accounts 
from Washington, given in the Chicago “Journal of Commerce,” 


which added: 

A $130,000.000 American invest- * 
ment has converted the bases into 
towers of armament which should 
become permanent bastions to de- 
fend this hemisphere from attack, 
the committee said. 

Chairman Hebert (D., La.), of 
the naval subcommittee suggested 
something be worked out, per- 
haps in exchange for Britain’s 
lend-lease obligations, to give the 
United States full title to the bases 
which now are held on a 99-year 
lease. 

“Under no circumstances should 
the advantages enjoyed by the 
United States through the acquisi- 
tion of these facilities be relin- 
quished,” the report said. 


“Tt would be a mistake for the/| 24 


United States to ever abandon the 
bases. We feel that steps should be 
immediately taken by our govern- 
ment to have the lease changed to 
in perpetuity.” 

In the House of Commons on 
April 25, concern over the even- 
tual disposition of the Western 
Hemisphere bases was expressed 
by two questions submitted — to 
Prime Minister Churchill, asking 
assurances that the bases would 
not be turned over permanently. 
As to this the Prime Minister on 
April 26 told the House, “there 
have been ro developments call- 
ing for review by the Govern- 
ment of the. existing. position” 
with respect to. Western Hemi- 








sphere bases leased to the United 
States. The Associated Press fur- 
ther reported from London on 
April 26 that: 

““Asked for an assurance that no 
move would be made to cede the 
bases outright to the United 
States without the consent of the 
British people, Mr. Churchill said: 

“There is not the slightest ques- 
tion of any cession of British ter- 
ritories—not the slightest.” 

From special advices from 
Washington to the New York 
“Times” we take the following 
from remarks by Prime Minister 
Curtin of Australia, at a press 
conference in Washington, April 


Asked about the use of Austral- 
ian and New Zealand bases by the 
United States after the war, Mr. 
Curtin said that no one had asked 
that they should be other than 
under their present jurisdiction 
any more than Australia and New 
Zealand were asking for the trans- 
fer of bases of the United States 
or any other government. Neither 
did Australians. believe that be- 
cause their soldiers had fought in 
many places these places should 
come under Australian jurisdic- 
tion. He thought that Allied bases 
should be employed to increase 
the general security. 

“We say It is a matter for Al- 
lied, discussion and the peace con- 








ference is the preper place to raise 
 _he remarked. 


ge question of permanent =| 
rangements respecting American | 
bases built on British islands in 
the Western Atlantic might more 
appropriately be asked many 
years from now than today, it was 
stated by Secretary of State Hull 
on April 27, it was noted by the 
Associated Press, which in part 
also stated. 


By his comment in response to 
a press conference question the 
Secretary appeared to imply that 
the Government has no intention 
of pressing any request for per- 
manent control of the bases to re- 
place the present 99-year lease 
agreements. 


A House naval subcommittee 
has recommended outright acqui- 
sition of the bases and its mem- 
bers served notice today that 
Prime Minister Churchill’s rejec- 
tion of the idea was a little more 
than disappointing. 

“It wouldn’t be fair to have 
them eventually gain possession 
of strong bases that were made 
strong by American money,” said 
Representatives Hess (R., Ohio), a 
member of the group. 





Resulls Cf Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on May 8 that the 
tenders for $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated May 11 and to mature 
Aug. 10, 1944, which were offered 
on May 5, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on May 8. 
This increases the weekly offering 
of bills by $200,000,000 and is the 
first change made since June, 1943. 
when the amount of the weekly 
offering revised was from $900,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 





Total applied for, $2,172,220,000. 


‘Total accepted, $1,206,498,000 
(includes $58,530,000 entered on.a 
fixed-price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 


Range of neCaeen competitive 
bids: 


High, 99. 910; sacivnient rate of 
discount. approximately 0.356% 
per annum. ° 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 


(48% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on May 11 in 
the amount of. $1,005,662,000. 


Frank M. Totton Named To 


War Finance Comm. Post 

Appointment of Frank M. Tot- 
ton as Vice-Chairman, downstate 
region, War Finance Committee 
for New York, was announced on 
May 2 by Nevil Ford, state chair- 
man. On a leave of absence from 
the Chase National Bank, New 
York where he is Second Vice- 
President, Mr. Totton will assist 
Lewis E. Pierson, downstate 
Chairman, in directing the forth- 
coming war bond selling activi- 
ties of the five downstate dis- 
tricts. These districts, in addition 
to the five counties that comprise 
New York City, include Dutchess, 
Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, - Westchester, Nassau 
and Suffolk. 

Mr. Totton, a native of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1912, 
and began his banking career 
with the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company. -He joined the Chase 
National Bank in 1923 as Trust 
Officer and-in 1929 was appointed 
Second -Vice-President. Mr. Tot- 
ton is a graduate of the American 
Institute. of Banking. and_ has 
served .as President of the New 











York Chapter and also President 
of the national organization. 


| Senate Passes Bill For Seltlement Of Claims 


Arising From Terminated War Contracts 


The Senate on May 4 passed the George-Murray bill, to provide 
for the settlement of claims arising from terminated war contracts, 


and for other purposes. 


In passing the bill the Senate decided to 


confine present demobilization legislation to the contract termina- 
tion phase, rejecting a plea by Senator Kilgore (D.-W. Va.) for an 


overall 
for workers 


measure covering unemployment benefits and other aids 





In 
advices from Washington May 4) 
said: 

“Senator Murray (D.-Mont.), 
Chairman of a Military Subcom- 
mittee handling demobilization 
bills, promised prompt action on 
the broader matters. He said that 
only today he had received a 
promise from Brig.-Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, head of the Retaining 
and Re-employment Administra- 
tion, to submit within two weeks 
proposals for covering ‘humane 
aspects.’ Gen. Hines, he added, 
will consult with President Roose- 
velt and with James F. Byrnes, 
head of the Office of War Mobil- 
ization. 

“Passage came after Senator 
Kilgore had told the Senate that 
if Congress does not provide for 
reconversion planning by a single 
agency industry may face chaotic 
conditions when peace comes.” 

It was likewise reported by the 
Associated Press that Army and 
Navy officials asked speedy pass- 
age of the termination bill be- 
cause of what they called the in- 
creasing rate of contract wind- 
ups. From the same advices, as 
given in the New York “Journal 
of Commerce” we also quote: 

The bill sets out as its major 
purposes: 

1. “To facilitate maximum war 
production during the war, and to 
expedite reconversion from war 
production to civilian production 
as war conditions permit. 

2. “To assure to prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors, large 





and small, speedy and equitable 
final settlement of claims under 
terminated war contracts, and 
adequate interim financing until 
such final settlement.” 

Set up under the measure 
would be an office of contract set- | 
tlement, to be headed by 
Presidentially- -appointed Director 


in affected plants. © 
noting this Associated Press ; the 


| 


war contract termination 
work of the various Government 
agencies, prescribing uniform 
standards. He would share re- 
sponsibility with the agencies for 
paying off contractors, including 
reasonable settlement costs; re- 
moving and _ storing termination 
inventories, “and such allowance 
for profit on the preparations 
made and work done for the ter- 
minated part of the contract as is 
reasonable under the circum- 
stances.” 

To help finance businesses in 
making the shift from war pro- 
duction, the bill provides that 
where interim financing is made 
by advance or partial payments, 
it shall include: 

One hundred per cent of the 
amount payable on account of ac- 
ceptable items and 90% of the 
cost of raw materials, purchased 
parts, supplies, direct labor and 
manufacturing overhead allocable 
to the terminated part of the war 
contract. 

The bill, it was noted by the 
United Press April 28, was 
evolved from a measure intro- 
duced in February by Senators 
Walter F. George (Dem.-Ga.) and 
James E. Murray (Dem.-Mont.). 

Under the bill, besides the Di- 
rector, there would be created a 
10 - man Settlement Advisory 
Board to be composed of the Di- 
rector, the Secretaries of War, 
Navy and Treasury, the Foreign 
Economic Administrator, Attorney 
General and the Chairmen of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
War Production Board, Smaller 
War Plants Corp., and the Mari- 
time Commission. 

Partial payment of claims pend- 
ing final settlement with provi- 
sion for direct payment to sub- 
contractors as well’as to prime 
contractors would be authorized 
under the legislation which would 


drawing $12,000 a year, serving | also require prompt removal of 


for a two-year term. 


Government materials and ma- 


The Director would co-ordinate | chinery from industrial plants. 





Any Trafficking In War Bonds To Be Referred. . 
To Secret Service 


Treasury officials announced on May 4 that they have directed 
the Federal Reserve Banks and Branches to refer to the Secret 
Service for investigation cases in which they have reason to believe 
there has been any trafficking whatever in war bonds. 


At the same time it was stated by the Department that Treasury 
officials indicate satisfaction over a recent decision by Judge Isaac 


M. Meekins of the U. S. District® 


Court for the Eastern Judiciial 
District of North Carolina, who 
imposed a $1,000 fine on Ben- 
jamin F. Brittain for trafficking 
in War Savings Bonds. The ac- 
cused, a timekeeper for a ship- 
building company, was charged, 
according to the Department, 
with having “purchased” Series 
E bonds at a discount from em- 
ployees of ‘the company. ‘The 
Treasury Department added: “He 
is alleged to have paid $10 to $14 
for a $25 bond, for which the 
owner paid $18.75 and could have 
cashed for the current redemption 
value by executing a request for 
payment at a U. S. post office or 
at any agency authorized by the 


Treasury and forwarding the 
bonds to a Federal Reserve bank 
or branch. 

“As the regulations of the 


Treasury prohibit the transfer of 
War Savings Bonds of Series E 
by an owner during his lifetime, 
or their use as collateral for loans, 
Brittain was charged under Sec- 
tion 88, Title 18, of the U. S. 
Code, on five counts of con- 
spiracy with bond owners to de- 
feat the purpose of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act under which 
War Savings Bonds are issued. 
“Assistant U. S. District At- 


torney Charles F. Rouse handled : 








the case on evidence developed 
during a six weeks’ investigation 
by agents of the U. S. Secret 
Service.” 





Johnston Re-elected 
Head Of U. $. Chamber 


Eris A. Johnston of Spokane 
was reelected unanimously on 
May 5 as President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States by the organization’s board 
of directors. 

The board also elected the fol- 
lowing Vice-Presidents, according 
to the Associated Press: William 
K. Jackson, Boston; Carlyle Fra- 
ser, Atlanta; Roy C. Ingersoll, 
Chicago; Bernard F. McLain, Dal- 
las: Philip W. Pillsbury. Minne- 
apolis, and James W. Spangler, 
Seattle. Fraser succeeds Carl D. 
Brorein, Tampa, and Spangler re- 
places Albert C. Mattei, San Fran- 
cisco. The other four were re- 
elected. 

The board also reelected Ells- 
worth C. Alvord, Washington, 
D. C., Treasurer. The annual 
meeting of the full Chamber was 
postponed this year because of 





transportation and other difficul- 
ties. 
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Dr. Spahr Discusses Devices For 
Combating Falling Reserve 
Bank Reserves 


(Continued from first page) 
gold certificates and other lawful;omists have provided Congress 
money against deposits provided, | with lists of, and facts regarding, 
under certain conditions, that the | the monetary laws that should be 
Reserve banks pay a tax penalty.;repealed, but in large degree 
The graduated tax on the defic-|Congress has been amazingly 


iency of reserves against Federal | slow in taking appropriate action. 

6. Apparently, under Sections 8 
and 9 of the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the 
President, can buy and sell gold 
in terms of our paper dollars at 
any rate (price) that “he may 
deem most advantageous to the 
public interest.” These sections of 
that law authorize him to revive 
the Warren gold buying program 
of Oct. 25, 1933—Jan. 16, 1934, 
whenever he and the President 
see fit. This does not provide for 
devaluation of the gold dollar; it 
provides for the writing up of 
the paper and silver dollar value 
of all gold bought or sold. It pro- 
vides for the depreciation of our 
paper and silver dollars in items 
of gold. 

To the extent that the Treasury 
should take advantage of these 
powers, it can increase its dollar 
resources, and deposit the addi- 
tions with the Reserve banks, thus 
adding to their reserves in lawful 
money. 

These sections of that law 
should have been repealed as 
many monetary economists urged 
when Congress decided to permit 
the President’s power to alter the 
weight of the gold dollar to ex- 
pire on June 30, 1943. 

7. Congress can at any time 
pass a law specifying that certain 
Government securities shall have 
“the circulation privilege’—that 
is, that national banks may issue 
national bank notes against these 
securities as collateral and that 


Reserve notes is prescribed in the | 


Federal Reserve Act, section 
1l(c); that on the deficiency | 
against deposits is left to the dis-| 
cretion of the Board of Governors | 
of the Federal Reserve System. In 
1920, for example, the Reserve 
Board established a scale of pen- 
alties for deficiencies of reserves 
against Federal Reserve bank de- 
posits. (This table of penalties 
can be found in my book, The 
Clearing and Collection of Checks, 
The Bankers Publishing Co., New 
York, 1926, p. 373.) 

Under the Thomas Amendment 
of May 12, 1933, reserves in Fed- 
eral Reserve banks become de- 
ficient without being subject to 
these tax penalties provided the 
President decides that “an eco- 
nomic emergency requires an ex- 
pansion of credit” and the defi- 
ciency arises from the fact that: 
the Reserve banks, under this law, 
are engaged in buying an aggre- 
gate sum of $3,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities in addition to 
the amount they may then hold. 

If the member and Federal Re- 
serve banks should be overloaded 
with Government securities when | 
these devices are employed, their | 
liquidity would simply be im- | 
paired to a still greater extent. | 
The provision in the Thomas 
Amendment, like all other provi- | 
sions in that law, should be re-| 
pealed promptly. 

Even today the ratios of re-| 
serves against deposits in member | 
banks of the Federal Reserve 


| 
| 
| 
| 





System are actually lower than |.Federal Reserve banks may issue 
the figures indicate. This is be-| Federal. Reserve bank notes 
cause an amendment to the Fed- | against them. But a bond-secured 
eral Reserve Act, effective April | bank note is not a desirable cur- 
13, 1943, provides that these mem-|rency; it is simply one way of 
ber banks shall not be required | monetizing the national debt. 

to maintain reserves against! Under Section 18 of the Federal 
Treasury balances arising out of | Reserve Act, the Federal Reserve 
subscriptions for United States banks, under conditions pre- 
securities. The validity of the}|scribed by the Secretary of the 
theory on which this arrangement | Treasury, can issue Federal Re- 
was justified seems open to ques-| serve bank notes against “any 
tion. The exemption of these de-| notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
posits for reserve requirements | or bankers’ acceptances acquired 
Was, apparently, a step in what) under provisions of this Act” and 
may prove to be a trend away | deposited with the Treasurer of 
from the maintenance of the usual | the United States as security for 
reserves in geod cash assets;the notes issued. This was sup- 


against all deposits. | posed to be an emergency provi- 


5. Under the Thomas Amend- | sion. The law provides that “no 
ment of May 12, 1933, the Presi- aa ene notes worm pha 
dent can direct the Secretar f}Suea under this paragrapn aiter 
the Treasury to orgy tatanl is \the President has declared by 
United States notes (fiat paper | Proclamation that the emergency 
money) “at such times and in Freoemmened by a F sho cae > go 4 
such amounts as the President | Prociamation oO arc , 3, 
may approve but the aggregate | has terminated. aca The Presi- 
amount of such notes outstanding | dent has never issued a proclama- 
at any time shall not exceed $3,- | tion — Rogar Bag rye gerd 
000,000,000.”" This is perhaps the | recognized by e Frresiaen y 
most dangerous and most inexcus- | Proclamation of March 6, 1933,” 
able monetary law on our statute | has terminated. 
books and should be repealed | The issuanee of national bank 
ee get = ye since May | notes and grew Reserve bank 

; , has the ministration | notes would reduce the demand 
recommended its repeal. But Con- ‘for Federal Reserve notes and 
gress passed the law and Congress thus lessen the pressure on the 
can repeal it. This obvious fact gold certificate reserve of the Re- 
was pointed out to the House | serve banks, since the Reserve 
Committee on Coinage, Weights banks are required to hold a min- 
and Measures by Secretary Mor-/| imum of 40% in gold certificates 
genthau in April, 1943, and, | against Federal Reserve notes, 
moreover, he also stated that he and since Federal Reserve bank 
would not oppose its repeal. notes and national bank notes re- 

There is an element of bad GUire no reserves but, instead, 
faith involved in our Government | Collateral security in the form of 
asking the people of these United | ebayer States re nment bonds 
States to buy a huge volume of | 0°r other prescribed paper. 
Government securities while at | Neither Federal Reserve bank 
= —_— time the ee | notes rose national bank notes can 
an ongress permi is and serve legally as lawful money for 
other indefensible monetary laws | asctillng a Federal wr ea 
+ ag pn on our statute books. | banks unless the issuing banks 
ont ams Beg wanen ro a = a | have ph = age the — ee 
{ n who buys ance wi aw, after which the 
a United States bond. Again and notes outstanding become a Treas- 











again large groups of competent ury liability (Treasury currency). 
and experienced monetary econ- When such notes are passing 


through the Reserve banks on 
their way to the Treasury for can- 
cellation they may be counted as 
lawful money for reserves against 
Reserve bank deposits. (This ex- 
planation does not cover the 
manipulation begun in December, 
1942, under which $660,000,000 of 
Federal Reserve bank notes, des- 
ignated as ‘National Currency,” 
were “retired” by the Federal Re- 
serve banks before they were is- 
sued by the Treasury to and 
through the Reserve banks as 
Treasury currency and therefore 
as lawful money for reserves 
against Federal Reserve bank de- 
posits. ) 

Federal Reserve notes have 
never served, and are not likely 
to serve, as lawful money for re- 
serves in the Reserve banks be- 
cause of the procedure provided 
in law for their retirement. A 
Federal Reserve bank cannot re- 
duce its liability for outstanding 
Federal Reserve notes except by 
depositing with the Federal Re- 
serve Agent its Federal Reserve 
notes, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the United States. The 
Federal Reserve notes, so depos- 
ited, may not be reissued except 
upon compliance with the condi- 
tions of an original issue. And the 
Reserve banks could not add to 
their reserves by depositing gold 
certificates or other lawful money 
with the Federal Reserve Agent 
even though the Federal Reserve 
notes apparently could by that 
procedure become Treasury cur- 
rency and thereafter lawful money 
for reserves in the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It is for these rea- 
sons that Federal Reserve notes 
have never been Treasury cur- 
rency. There is no way, either in 
law or in sound accounting or in 
sound principles of money by 
which Federal Reserve notes, 
which are Federal Reserve bank 
liabilities, could properly serve as 
reserve against the Reserve banks’ 
deposit liabilities. 

8. If reserves still prove inade- 
quate despite the use of one or 
more of the devices mentioned, 
Congress can of course reduce 
them still further. There,is a,con- 
siderable amount of argument ap- 
pearing these days to the effect 
that our reserve requirements are 
too high, that many countries have 
no legal reserve requirements, and 
that when the banks’ reserve ra- 
tios fall to the legal minimum the 
reserves become _ useless — the 
banks cannot use them. 


That theory points as a logical 
conclusion to a belief that all the 
assets of banks can safely become, 
let us say, government securities 
and that good reserves can prop- 
erly be paid out until no reserves 
remain and the liabilities of the 
banks are offset by nothing but 
government securities. Mainte- 
nance of a minimum of reserves 


calls a halt to such a- procedure, 


and, if enforcement of this re- 
striction causes a stoppage in fur- 
ther expansion of loan or invest- 
ments, on the one hand, and of 
deposits and bank notes, on the 
other, the fact remains that the 
bank, if forced to close and to 
liquidate, will have a margin of 
good cash beyond its other assets 
with which to meet its liabilities. 

9. Finally, the nation’s standard 
monetary unit can be devalued to 
any point deemed desirable by 
Congress. 

Whether devaluation should 
come before the country’s metal- 
lic reserves reach the legal limit 
or after this limit has been low- 
ered and lowered to the vanish- 
ing point is a question that is 
apparently open to debate. It 
seems safe to say that no country 
should devalue its currency until 
compelled to do so. And, as to 
just when such a time has ar- 
rived, a precise answer cannot al- 
ways be provided with ease and 
assurance. 


It should be clear that most of 
the preceding devices are highly 
undesirable expedients to use in 
combatting a declining reserve ra- 
tio. Most of them involve a dilu- 
tion of our reserves and a weak- 
ening of our currency structure. 
As proposals are made to use any 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments of the recent pri- 
maries was the knocking off in 
Alabama of Representative Joe 
Starnes, second in command of 
the Dies Committee. He was the 
first casualty of the CIO Political 
Action Committee which has all 
of the members of the committee 
on the blacklist. Starnes was 
rated an anti-New Dealer. 


What slipped up on Starnes; 


and what is likely to develop to 
have slipped up on others, was 
the fact that he had brought con- 
siderable war industry into his 
district, and ft had transformed 
from the predominantly rural 
district in which he was reared. 
Dies has similarly succeeded in 
getting a lot of war industry for 
his district. This may prove to be 
his political undoing. Other and 
more far-seeing members of Con- 
gress have resisted the demands 
of their local civic boosters and 
made no bids for war plants. 
Viewing Starnes’ political corpse 


they feel justified in their atti- 
tude. 

However, the renomination of 
Senators Pepper in Florida and 


Lister Hill in Alabama, don’t seem 
to have given the Palace Guard 
the confidence one might expect. 
Both went to bat on their support 
of the President. In the case of 
Pepper, if a great majority of 
those who voted for Pepper’s op- 
ponents vote against the President 
in November, the Republicans 
may very well carry the State. 
This is not true of Alabama. Re- 
elected or not, Pepper has de- 
veloped to be one of the most 
expensive Senators the people 
have ever had to support. In 
order to carry Hillsborough and 
Pinellas counties in Florida, which 
he sorely needed, the Administra- 
tion on the eve of the election 
took over in the name of National 
Defense, a six-mile toll bridge 
connetting the two counties and 
eliminated the tolls. It so happens 
that the bridge has been used for 
War purposes, of course, ever 
since we went ihto war. 

That the Palace Guard is not 
calm about the existing situation 
at all is indicated by the shenan- 
igans it is now attempting. 

In the first instance, they are 
trying desperately to sell Mr. 
Roosevelt on first making Wen- 





of them the people of the United 
States should ask questions and 
insist upon an explanation. 

Nor should the people permit 
themselves to be browbeaten by 
any observations or warnings that 
discussion of these questions may 
unsettle public confidence in the 
fiscal or monetary structure of 
this country, or that it is un- 
patriotic to ask questions about 
reserve ratios, or the nature of 
bank reserves, or the nature of the 
money in which the government 
is planning to redeeme its securi- 
ties in the future. 

The money of this country is 
the people’s money, and what hap- 
pens or may happen to it is their 
business. When any government 
official says that a public discus- 
sion of monetary or fiscal policies 
is unsettling, he is in fact stating 
that they are in such a precarious 
condition that they will not bear 
public scrutiny. Then, indeed, the 
public and Congress should begin 
to take an unusually good look at 
the policies being pursued. As to 
the question of patriotism, it may 
be said that in the United States, 
in which a republican form of 
government is assued to prevail, 
the people have every right to 
discuss and to understand what 
their government officials are do- 
ing. Only under a brand of pa- 
triotism, commonly associated 
with some totalitarian form of 
government, is it unpatriotic for 
the citizen to inquire into, or ex- 
press opinions regarding, how the 
government may be handling the 
people’s money. : 





| dell Willkie his Secretary of the 


Navy, then taking him as his 
Vice Presidential nominee. Those 
who know Willkie best, including 
the publishers and others wko 
have supported him, say this is an 
impossible undertaking, and also 
the Palace Guard would have a 
hard time selling Mr. Roosevelt 
on it because, in spite of the stuff 
that he and Rooseveltt are alike, 
they do not personally like one 
another. 


Another undertaking of theirs 
is to sell the story that Jim Farley 
is coming back to the fold with 
an offer that the New Dealers 
will support him for Governor of 
New York in 1946. The facts are 
that Jim will never bolt his party. 
He has never claimed that he 
would. As Charlie Michelson says 
in his book, “The Ghost Talks,’ 
Jim will do, as he has been doing, 
everything to prevent a Fourth 
Term nomination. If Roosevelt 
gets it, as, of course, he will, Jim 
will then vote for him, and that’s 
all. He won’t be a party to any- 
thing else. 

But far more important in the 
New Deal panickness, is what has 
just havpened in the matter of 
rationing. It might be said that 
regardless of how Sewell Avery 
comes out with his cause celebre, 
that he has served the American 
people, at least temporarily. 

Only a few days ago, Mr. Ches- 
ter Bowles, an up and coming 
young man, wrote in Collier’s 
Magazine, on the prospects of food 
rationing. Said Mr. Bowles, we 
could expect a relaxation on 
meats in 1945 and in parenthesis 
(if then). Mr. Bowles reallv 
didn’t know whereof he spoke, yet 
he should have. What Mr. Bowles 
with all of his figuring, didn’t 
contemplate, was that Mr. Bob 
Hannegan, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committtee, 
was returning and reporting that 
the Montgomery Ward thing along 
with rationing was stirring up an 
awful political situation over that 
part of our country which he had 
visited, between_here and the Pa- 
cific Coast. So the President, him- 
self, ordered Marvin Jones, the 
Farm Administrator, to relax on 
the food controls. It’s amazing 
how we people get places these 
days. 


New York Air Commerce 
Committee Formed 


John F. Budd, Chairman of the 
Aviation Section, of the New 
York Board of Trade, announced 
on May 1, the formation of the 
New York Air Commerce Com- 
mittee. Its purpose is to study 
the place various industrial offi- 
cers should have in Air Com- 
merce, especially facilitating the 
duties of Foreign Freight For- 
warders, Carloaders, Customs 
Brokers, Foreign Departments of 
Banks, Traffic Managers, etc. The 
Committee is chairmanned by G. 
F. Bauer, International Trade 
Consultant in Air Commerce, a 
member of the Executive Board 
of the Aviation Section. Three 
outstanding foreign trade grouns 
who participated in the Ist Air 
Commerce Forum are also coop- 
erating with the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the N. Y. Board of Trade, 
in achieving the purposes for 
which the Committee was created. 
They are: The New York Foreign 
Freight Forwarders & Brokers 
Assn., Inc.; The Steamship Freight 
Brokers Assn., Inc. and the New 
York Customs Brokers Assn., Inc. 
The Committee’s headquarters 
will be located at 291 Broadway, 
the new offices of the Aviation 
Section, N. Y.. Board of Trade. 


The Secretary of the N. Y. Air 
Commerce Committee is Daniel 
H. Ecker, Aviation & Foreign 
Trade Analyst and Assistant to 
the President, N. Y. Board of 





Trade. The personnel of the 
Committee includes farsighted 
leaders among foreign Trader 
facilitators. 
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MOODY'S BOND PRICES+ 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa 
May 9 119.58 111.81 118.60 116.61 111.62 101.80 

8 119.52 111.81 118.40 116.80 111.62 101.64 

6 119.48 111.81 119.40 116.80 111.62 101.47 

5 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 

: 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 

3 119.51 111.62 118.20 116.61 111.62 101.47 

2 119.47. 111.62 118.20 116.61 111.62 101.47 

1 119.34 111.62 118.40 116.41 111.62 101.31 

Apr. 28 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 
21 119.75 111.62 118.40 116.41 111.62 101.31 

14 119.86 111.62 118.20 116.61 111.44 101.14 

6 _ 119.81 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.44 100.98 

Mar. 31 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 
24 119.86 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.44 100.81 

17 ~ 120.14 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.25 100.65 

elf ~ 120.26 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 

3 . 120.44 111.25 118.20 116.61 111.25 100.49 

Peb. 25....._.. 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100,32 
18____-_._._ 119.96 111.25 118.40 116.41 111.07 100.49 

=... 119.69 111.25 118.40 116.22 111.25 100.49 

Te cai ~ 119.45 111.25 118.40 116.22 111.25 100.49 

Jan. 28.._____._ 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 
_) Vere s 119.58 111.25 118.40 116.41 111.07 100.16 
14_...__._ 119.57 111.25 118.60 116.41 111.25 99.84 

, FRE 119.69 111.07 118.60 116.41 111.07 99.36 

High 1944 120.44 111.81 118.80 116.80 111.62 101.47 
Low 1944 119.34 110.79 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 
High 1943. 120.87 1131.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 
Low 1943__._.. 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 

1 Year Ago 
May 8, 1943 119.06 109.97 118.00 115.43. 110.52 97.31 

2 Years Ago 
May 9, 1942 117.76 106.74 116.22 113.12 107.62 92.28 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa 
May 9 1.84 3.07 2.72 2.82 3.08 3.64 

8 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.81 3.08 3.65 

6 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.81 3.08 3.66 

5 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 

+ 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 

3 1.85 3.08 2.74 2.82 3.08 3.66 

2 1.85 3.08 2.74 2.82 3.08 3.66 

1 1.86 3.08 2.73 2.83 3.08 3.67 

Apr. 28 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 
2 1.83 3.08 2.73 2.83 3.08 3.67 

14 ‘ 1.82 3.08 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.68 

6 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.69 

Mar. 31 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 
e 24 1.82 3.09 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.7 
17 * 1.80 3.09 2.74 2.82 3.10 3.71 

10 1.81 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 

3 ~ 1.80 3.10 2.74 2.82 3.10 3.72 

Feb. 25- % 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 x BYP 
See eee 6 1.83 3.10 2.73 2.83 3.11 3.72 

11 a 1.85 3.10 2.73 2.84 3.10 3.72 

_ eee ion 1.87 3.10 2.73 2.84 3.10 3.72 
Tae 1.87 3.11 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 
’ litem 1.86 3.10 2:73 2:83 3.11 3.74 
14 a 1.86 3.10 2.72 2.83 3.10 3.76 

FD stiitetinticens 1.85 3.11 2.72 2.83 sian 3.79 

High 1944 5 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 
Low 1944 1.79 3.07 2.71 2.81 3.08 3.66 
High 1943 = 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 
Low 1943_-__. 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 

1 Year Ago 
May 8, 1943 1.93 3.17 2.75 2.88 3.14 3.92 

2 Years Ago 
May 9, 1942_- 1.99 3.35 2.84 3.00 3.30 4.26 


Corporate by Groups* 


R. R. 
105.69 
105.52 
105.52 
105.52 
105.52 
105.34 
105.34 
105.34 


105.34 
105.17 
105.17 
104.83 


104.66 
104.66 
104.66 
104.48 
104.31 


104.31 
104.31 
104.31 
104.14 


104.14 
104.31 
104.14 
103.80 


105.52 
103.30 
103.47 

97.16 


101.64 


96.69 


113.70 
113.70 
113.7 

113.70 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113. 
113.89 
113.70 
113.89 
113. 
113. 
113, 


113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 


113.31 
113.31 
113.50 
113.50 


113.89 
113.12 
114.27 
111.81 


70 


112.93 


110.70 


Indus. 


116.61 
116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116,22 
116.22 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
116.22 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 


116.22 
116.41 
116.41 
116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 


116.61 
116.02 
117.40 
114.46 


70 
70 
70 


70 


70 
70 


70 
70 
70 


115.82 


113.70 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. Put. Indus. 
3.41 2.97 2.82 
3.42 2.97 2.82 
3.42 2.97 2.83 
3.42 2.97 2.83 
3.42 2.97 2.83 
3.43 2.97 2.84 
3.43 2.97 2.84 
3.43 2.97 2.83 
3.43 2.97 2.83 
3.44 2.97 2.83 
3.44 2.97 2.83 
3.46 2.96 2.84 
3.47 2.97 2.84 
3.47 2.96 2.83 
3.47 2.97 2.83 
3.48 2.97 2.83 
3.49 2.97 2.83 
3.49 2.98 2.84 
3.49 2.98 2.83 
3.49 2.98 2.83 
3.50 2.98 2.82 
3.50 2.99 2.83 
3.49 2.99 2.83 
3.50 2.98 2.83 
3.52 2.98 2.84 
3.55 3.00 2.85 
3.42 2.96 2.82 
3.93 3.07 2.93 
3.54 2.94 2.78 
3.65 3.01 2.86 
3.96 3.13 2.97 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
Jevel er the average movement of actual price quotations. 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


They merely serve to 








Electric Ouiput For Week Ended May 6, 1944 
Shows 8.5% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 


mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended May 6, 1944, 
was approximately 4,233,756,000 kwh., compared with 3,903,723,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 8.5%. 
The output for the week ended April 29, 1944, was 12.1% in excess 


of the similar period of 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 





Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— May 6 Apr. 29 Apr. 22 
Sw Musiense. oo ee 1.8 4.3 3.3 
Middle Atlantic_______ leiaebaaials 6.0 12.9 7.9 
Central Industrial___...._._..__ 6.1 9.5 8.0 
Be aR a Slane: Sea 6.1 6.1 6.0 
Meuthern States... =... 10.4 11.7 10.3 
Rocky Mountain.______-_.-_-~-- *5.0 2.2 §.1 
Pacific: Coast.........<-..- ea 20.9 25.3 27.0 

Total United States_______-_--. 8.5 12.1 10.7 

“Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 
SS 3 A dg Re 4,524,134 3.960.242 +14.2 3,474,638 1,578,817 
SS WR on fn 4,532,730 .939,708 +15.1 3,421,639 1,545,459 
I aa hess on alee 4,511,562 ,948,749 +14.3 3,423,589 1,512,158 
SS SPREE RELA ee 4,444,939 3,892,796 +14.2 3,409,907 1,519,679 
meee. 4-.o2pn55.+% 4,464,686  3;946,630 +13.1 3,392,121 1,538,452 
DNS ER ba is aint wn pitecnons 4,425,630 3,944,679 +12.2 3,357,444 1,537,747 
Been 18 lS 4,400,246 3.946.836 +11.5 3,357,032 1,514,553. 
March 25 -.__-.._.. 4,409,159 3,928,170 +12.2 3,345,502 1,480,208 
Si SRS Enea Matin 4.408.703 3.889,858 + 13.3 3,348,608 1,465,076 
2 GES eR? at seeeeiinben oa 4.361,094 3,882,467 +12.3 3,320,858 1,480,738 
My) Te eacpanenee: § 4,307,498 3,916,794 +10.0 3,307,700 1,469,810 
April22 __.._----. 4,344,188 | 3,925,175 +10.7 3,273,190 1,454,505 
‘April 29 _... ¢,336,247 3,866,721 +12.1 3,304,602 1,429,032 
may 6 —.~- -. 4,233,756 3,903,723 + 8.5 3,365,208 1,436,928 
|  * ee x . 3,969,161 3,356,921 1,435,731 
Mav 20 i j \ Sie 3,992,250 3,379,985 1,425,151 

May 27 3,990,040 3,322,651 1,381,452 








Apr. 15 
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AVOID LW 
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10.0 


1929 


1,726,161 
1,718,304 
1,699,250 
1,706,719 
1,702,570 
1,687,229 
1,683,262 
1,679,589 
1,633,291 
1,696,543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 
1,688,434 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 





Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages ‘Steel Production Declines 0.1 °—Pressure 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield. averages are| 


Heavy On Mills For Early War Deliveries 


“As shell-steel tonnages placed with mills mounted steadily in 
size this week, the effect of the large program upon other steel 


deliveries. became 
additional 


more emphatic, 
munitions purchases might 


and still there was talk that 
be superimposed upon the 


present load,” the “Iron Age” says in its issue of of today (May 11), 


further adding in part: 


“In addition to the possibilities® 


of slowing up rail production, 


shell steel requirements may af- | 


fect seamless-tube rounds. and 
flat-rolled material. Every bar 
mill will be forced to step up its 
production to the maximum and 
the units making larger-size bars 
will be loaded with directives for 
shell steel. 
to reduce the allotments of steel 
given to non-integrated mills for 
further conversion, it is said. 

“In Canada, too, the shell pro- 
gram is putting pressure on the 
steel industry. Mills of the Do- 
minion again report large back- 
logs of orders as shell plants 
swing back into full operation. 
Canadian forge shops may require 
heavier shipments of forging bil- 
lets from the United States, which 
would exert further tension on the 
steel situation in the United 
States. 

“A new shell container program 
is said to be under way which 
would double the present program 
and extend through the third quar- 
ter on steel deliveries. This would 
mean an additional 150,000 tons 
of sheet for the third quarter. 
The program is an _ extension 
rather than increase. 

“It is reported WPB already has 
notified steel producers of the 
amount of reduction on plate for 
the third and _ possibly fourth 
quarter. Some plate reductions 
already have been made, but this 
pace has been quickly filled with 
sheet, on WPB directive. Sheet 
deliveries range from October to 
February. Plates are _ critical 
through parts of July and August. 

“Further tightening of the pig 
iron market, particularly in up- 
State New York, is being noted 
by producers. Foundry demand is 
heavy; @ven dewn to the small 
shops, which are handling all the 
business they possibly can with 
shorthanded staffs. 

“The most pessimitistic estimate 
in the production drop expected 
in the steel industry caused by the 
drafting of all men under 26 years 
old is 5% to 6% for the remain- 
der of the year. This parallels the 
percentage of workers to be lost 
by the industry, manpower of- 
ficials say. 

“The War Department provided 
an escalator clause last week hav- 
ing the effect of tying steel, coal 
and lumber prices to OPA ceil- 
ings. At the same time, the De- 
partment provided machinery for 
redetermination of contract prices 
through negotiation for contracts 
that continue past the period OPA 
prices are in effect.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on May 8 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 99.4% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
May 8, compared with 99.5% one 
week ago, 98.7% one month ago 
and 99.4% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning May 8 is equivalent to 
1,780,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to _ 1,782,300 
tons one week ago, 1,768,000 tons 
one month ago and 1,721,300 tons 


j}one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on May 8 stated in part 
as follows: “Pressure for plate and 


sheet shipment is - increasing, 
though the rate’ of buying is 
slightly easier. Many orders 


scheduled for delivery. weeks 
ahead are being brought forward 
where there is.a possible chance 
for mills to increase their load. 
“This is said to be done to in- 
crease supply and replacements 
for the impending invasion and to 


1,615,085turn out as much steel as possible 








WPB may even have} 





| before manpower shortage be- 
comes more pronounced. Some 
producers assert they will be un- 
able to handle all the tonnage 
requested for shipment in May 
and June, but little relief appar- 
ently has been promised. Some 
plate producers assert carryover 
into May was heavier than into 
April while others found little 
difference. 

“Plate delivery promises have 
not advanced much over recent 
days, some promises for sheared 
plates being for September, with 
universal plates available in late 
June and July. Bars are tighter 
and some producers are sold into 
fourth quarter on large rounds 
and flats, with smaller sections 
available in July and August. 

‘Surplus steel stocks appear to 
be accumulating less rapidly than 
a few weeks ago and good prog- 
ress is being made in selling some 
items. Fewer cancellations in war 
material is beleived to be the 
cause of the slower rate.  Esti- 
mates place WPB holdings at 
about 250,000 tons. 

“Off to a much better start than 
‘last year, the Great Lakes iron 
|ore fleet in April loaded 5,288,079 
|gross tons of Lake Superior ore. 
|'This season total to May 1, there 
/was no movement in March, com- 
| pares with 1,954,817 tons to May 
|1, 1943, and 8,581,740 tons to the 
/same date in 1942, which was the 
_all-time record year. In 1941, a 
|fairly average year, movement to 
May 1 was 6,954,793 tons.” 











Curb Acts To Employ 
Full-Time Paid Pres. 


Fred. C, 
the New York Curb Exchange, on 
May 4 
Governors of that Exchange that 
“he would be glad to be relieved 
of his office’ before his term ex- 
pires in March, 1945. Mr. Moffatt 
has held that post since July l, 
1942. Prior to that he guided the 
destinies of the Exchange from 
1935 until 1939 when George P. 
Rea became the first non-member 
paid President of that institution, 
resigning in June, 1942. After Mr. 
Moffatt’s announcement the Board 
adopted the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, Fred. C. Moffatt, 
for several years President of this 
Exchange and presently its Acting 
Président, has indicated to this 
Board his unwillingness to con- 
tinue as President at the conclu- 
sion of his present term and that 
in advance of March 1, 1945, he 
would be glad to be relieved of 
his office and 

“WHEREAS, this Board be- 
lieves that the Exchange should 
not ask a member to devote his 
time to the duties of President 
without. compensation. 


“NOW BE IT RESOLVED, that 
it is the consensus of opinion of 
this Board that the Exchange 
should employ a full-time paid 
President and 


“RESOLVED, further, that a 
special committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to consider candidates and 
to report back to this Board at 
some future date its recommenda- 
tions and 

“RESOLVED, finally, that this 
Board recognizes and appreciates 
the outstanding leadership of Mr. 
Moffatt over many years and its 
regret that he feels that he should 
not be asked to bear beyond his 
present term the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of President.” 

The seven men who will serve 
on the committee to consider can- 








near future. Mr. 
elected to membership 
Curb Exchange September, 1923. 





Moffatt, President of 


informed the Board of 


didates will be appointed in the | Year ago. May 8___. 
Moffatt was 
in the 


Some Post-War 
Markets 


(Continued from First Page) 
ture, have not been restricted dur- 
ing the war. To some extent, 
families have been able to keep 
abreast of the replacement de- 
|} mands and buy some new articles. 
|Home furnishings, therefore, will 
‘net enjoy the post-war demand 
that the more restricted metal and 
rubber consumers goods will have. 

Nevertheless, nearly 6,500,000 
families will buy furniture, rugs, 
carpets and/or linoleum along 
with lamps, glassware, curtains, 
draperies and household linens. 
Most of the thousands of couples 
who have been married during 
the war have not yet had an op- 
portunity to furnsh their homes. 
Furthermore, there may be a 
sharp rise in marriages after the 
war which should mean several 
hundred thousand more customers, 


What About Building? 


Within six months after the 
war is over and materials are 
available, at least 1,500,000 fam- 
ilies should be in the market for 


a new home. Nearly 25% of these 
will not spend more than $3,500 
for a house. A little more than 
25% will be able to spend up to 
$5,000. This is where the big mar- 
ket exists for pre-fabricated 
houses, provided manufacturers 
can get their costs down. 

Some 40% of the families will 
be able to spend more than $5,000 
on a new house. At the moment, 
the big real estate market is in 
homes costing less than $10,000. 
After the war before inflation sets 
in a good deal of house should be 
possible at around this figure. The 
trend is away from the larger 
type of house. More household 
conveniences and better utiliza- 
tion of space should enable even 
large families to live comfortably 
in smaller houses. 








Farm Improvements 

A big post-war market exists 
for repairs and improvements in 
existing farm structures.' Such 
improvements would include in- 
terior and exterior painting, in- 
sulating, new plumbing and bath- 
rooms and general remodelling. 
Kitchens will be modernized and 
much new heating equipment in- 
stalled. Over 10,000,000 urban and 
rural families are almost certain 
to make some kind of improve- 
ments or repairs to their homes 
in the post-war era. To do this, 
they will spend close to $8,000,- 
000,000. 


Finance Companies 


Most families will not pay cash 
for the above-described items. 
The habit of instalment buying, 
while deplorable, is firmly engen- 
dered in the American people. 
Consequently, the outlook for 
most credit and financing com- 
panies should be bright. But for 
the same reasons the country will 
be headed for another depression 
after this spending and borrowing 
period is over. 
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Building Construction Activities 
Mainly For War Purposes In 1943 


Requirements of the global war now raging completely 
@ominated all forms of building construction activities 
im the United States during 1943, and obviously will 
continue to be the general guide in this economic sphere 
until the conflict terminates in victory over our enemies. 
Private building construction was almost completely put 
@side last year. Construction for war needs remained 
mn an enormous scale, but even this form of building 
activity receded from the historical records established 
én our first full year of participation in the war. 

Although the statistics of private constrution are un- 
imspiring in this situation, those covering the activities 
that are essential to the war are a different matter. In 
the latter sphere, obviously enough, nothing was left 
wndone that seemed appropriate and proper. The level- 
img off that developed in the course of the year reflected 
only the fact that most of the new plant construction 
for manufacture of war supplies had been accomplished, 
with a consequent diversion of energy and materials to 
the actual implements of war. 

All problems of the building industry were indis- 
solubly linked throughout last year with those of 
manpower and the supplies of available materials. 
New plants still were under construction for speed- 
ing airplanes and tanks, ships and guns, to our 

armed forces and those of our Allies. 

Private construction remained under the restric- 
tions ef War Production Board order L-41, issued 
April 8, 1942 and amended on Sept. 7, 1942. This 
order limited to $200 the private residential con- 
struction that might be undertaken without special 
permits. 

Special housing problems continued to develop, how- 
ever, owing to the labor needs of the great war pro- 
duction centers. In one way or another the workers had 
to be housed, and a good deal of residential construction 
took place with that end in view. Much of this already 
has been shown to be unsound, but such confusions are 
commonplace in wartime. Federal agencies, operating 
through local housing authorities, occasioned the con- 
Stvuction of almost ail of the large low-rent housing 
developments in all parts of the country which alleviated 
conditions in war production areas. 

But public housing projects solved only a relatively 
few special problems. The need for dwellings became 
ever more acute last year, and even the departure of 
millions of men and women for war service faiied to 
offset this trend. 


In general, it must be borne in mind that building 
construction for ordinary needs has been markedly 
deficient ever since the collapse of 1929 became 
imminent. Meanwhile, the population of the coun- 
try increased steadily, and sizable migrations of peo- 
ple took place within the country. In some areas 
these tendencies occasioned housing situations that 
can only be described as desperate. Not in any 
important section of the country can the housing 
facilities now be called adequate. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all qualified ex- 
perts, in this situation, that a tremendous post-war 
beom in building construction is assured, with hous- 
ing sure to receive primary attention. At a Chicago 
meeting last March of the National Conference on 
Post-War Housing, predictions were made that l,- 

000,000 dwellings a year would have to be construc- 
ted for at least ten years in order to meet the accu- 
mulated needs. 

Not only housing construction, but also other 
building work, will have to be undertaken on a huge 
scale, according to members of the New York Build- 
ing Congress, who gathered in New York City in 
April for an annual luncheon. Engineering projects 
likewise wiil figure prominently in the activities of 
restored peace, all were agreed. 


Readily perceptible in all the discussions is a growing 
belief that private building construction and other pri- 
vate activities will be adequate to meet the problems of 
a post-vvar change-over from the war effort to ordinary 
business. This is a salutary departure from earlier 
gloomy contentions that governmental programs will 
have to bridge the period of transition. But govern- 
mental programs also remain under contemplation and 
possibly will add heavily to the already assured building 
activity of the post-war period. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that President 
Roosevc it, in a message to the Chicago conference, stated 
that the task of providing the millions of new homes that 
will be needed by American families is primarily a job 
for private enterprise. Only that part of the job which 
private enterprise is unable to do should be undertaken 
by the sovernment, he added. 


All this indicates that wider recognition steadily is 
beirg given to certain principles which we have always 
maintained in our annual reviews of buildings con- 
struction activities. Private building, we have stead- 
ily pointed out, tends to meet the genuine economic re- 
quirements of the people far better than public construc- 
tion. The former is much more economical than public 
building, since costs can be far better controlled and the 
— of seasoned individuals employed to better 

ect. : 


We turn now to our compilation covering building 
permits in all the leading cities of the United States for 
1943 and previous years. This survey reflects fully the 
mereasingly drastic effect of war upon ordinary private 
building. We noted a year ago that in 1942 some con- 
Struction that already was in progress when Pearl Har- 
‘bor projected the country into the war was still under 
way. But in 1943 this alleviating factor was absent, and 
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UNITED STATES BUILDING OPERATIONS 








1943 1942 Incr. or 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 

New York City— $ $ Decr. % $ $ 5 ~ $ $ 
Manhattan: ic... 3,269,967 11,200,768 — 170.8 37,140,595 48,812,161 51;117;073 65,102,651 87,210,685 59,967,761 
ED pic —utusde thd dierent anascnareiiats 2,340,422 2,529,725 — 7.5 16,610,940 34,915,306 42,976,825 46,147,664 50,261,047 54,907,333 
RSS eS, fats: 9,076,971 14,024,282 — 35.3 40,561,140 66,480,026 56,339,474 62,201,153 66,107,595 42,507,060 
IST wi Be Sagano” 9,267,675 16,931,485 — 45.3 55,099,897 67,314,312 80,429,839 150,040,652 97,439,002 50,203,089 
SLIT eae PPD 481,413 3,776,260 -— 87.3 3,763,415 4,644,669 2,369,012 3,139,015 6,400,423 3,640,211 
Total New York City_-.~.. 24,436,450 48,462,520 — 49.6 153,175,987 222,166,474 233,232,223 326,631,135 307,418,752 211,225,454 
New England States— 

Me.—Portland .....--~.---. 1,328,965 1,648,300 — 19.4 1,626,775 1,133,517 889,731 617,738 764,149 680,608 

N. H.—Manchester —.--~---. 253,404 386,661 -— 34.5 2,968,717 1,154,761 1,216,823 1,730,637 1,353,129 749,529 

Vt.—Burlington —_...------ 851,125 78,950 +978.1 *667,200 1,747,861 402,767 *300,000 406,975 407,321 

Mass.—aAttleboro __ Tie eg.! 140,204 113,855 + 231.0 370,961 623,999 *100,000 *150,000 *160,000 *150,000 
SS a 105,006 166,810 — 37.1 633,607 792,640 403,280 414,002 451,857 339,022 
, ON ys ee ee APS tea? 8,835,530 9,841,894 — 10.2 12,079,322 11,094,508 17,209,382 11,393,880 21,419,497 11,809,103 
| a 222,948 244,097 — 8.7 667,642 437,037 402,767 269,905 520,220 336,315 
Brookline _..__ LS ae 124,095 322,090 — 61.5 2,469,290 1,803,745 1,793,265 2,103,765 2,485,081 2,462,735 
Cambridge —__--~-- aad 1,451,597 1,886,443 — 23.1 4,231,590 1,945,875 2,954,816 3,210,069 3,600,869 1,583,735 
er ara aaa 129,509 139,829 — 7.4 180,630 192,673 192,621 245,995 188,922 126,013 
Chicopee -_--- sind ais 819,149 385,995 +112.2 694,090 711,860 130,380 175,845 336,020 311,285 
I a) See 108,121 460,954 — 76.5 3,303,147 287,579 263,322 638,586 226,969 192,107 
Pall River —__-- MeL a9 149,518 198,289 — 24.6 650,350 2,755,411 558,119 681,164 567,365 311,900 
Pischeurg --...-----+--<-. 58,740 586,192 — 90.0 858,966 465,584 661,973 423,532 390,199 326.421 
Haverhill _- ie a 63,125 67,350 — 6.3 373,155 197,541 604,855 141,889 267,652 312,406 
OSG Rina te 331,890 1,378,395 — 75.9 976,135 1,086,275 346,460 472,925 425,525 662,060 
Lawrence ______ ate os 181,212 303,138 — 40.2 1,152,975 1,652,606 827,805 618,418 1,034,819 983,230 
Long Meadow ___--_---- 99,690 188,085 — 47.0 565,900 400,050 266,375 297,750 351,000 364,550 
eS 110,847 328,592 — 66.3 502,886 2,546,813 508,518 416,118 574,470 552.909 
ee ae ERA 385,943 2,793,569 — 86.2 4,078,108 1,576,490 1,004,514 1,946,538 1,117,830 653,309 
ae ...... Ss hichcgstane 356,198 525,836 — 32.3 394,025 461,730 1,508,174 408,957 465,455 542.331 
I 251,896 219,923 + 14.5 795,063 565,480 400,847 1,164,521 436,547 877,418 
mew. meatord _.-.._-.-.. 355,226 332,050 = 7.0 1,357,223 2,349,865 887,550 516,889 791,780 361,390 
SS Te ee 237,619 521,957 — 54.5 2,894,589 2,869,476 2,967,330 2,808,960 3,266,179 4.431.578 
North Adams ____- bu 38,864 48,604 — 20.0 353,102 186,080 339,329 162,484 241,591 120,788 
Northampton —__-_----- 145,348 239,889 — 39.6 401,880 219,328 735,862 . 205,696 428,493 572,660 
Pittsfield 106,415 2,559,925 — 95.8 1,913,850 2,574,028 894,300 903,607 896,396 548,373 
5 SIPS pies 820,889 1,755,843 — 53.2 3,544,707 2,458,418 2,346,131 1,411,784 1,117,927 1,103,652 
Revere ae 77,845 101,765 — 23.5 343,849 241,861 139,135 144,705 354,641 392,799 
1) ee i cos waco 237,699 343,787 — 30.9 978,912 895,566 530,278 420,452 658,105 851,305 
0 SE ae 181,667 741,018 — 75.5 777,457 561,661 365,125 270,132 427,487 545,635 
Springfield -......------- 3,060,223 3,168,272 — 3.4 2,504,263 1,887,339 3,501,007 2,246,931 2,803,045 1,273,790 
Waltham —..-...-------— 196,435 1,245,730 — 84.2 1,511,354 1,166,215 1,012,848 850,661 641.107 953 187 
a 78,809 112,862 — 30.2 382,759 226,817 150,507 150,481 165.100 145.780 
J SE Sees 635,820 2,459,032 — 71.1 6,563,125 3,821,822 3,526,015 3,401,662 3,273,201 1,957,820 

Conn.—Ansonia ee Ew ge 36,285 182,425 —_ 80.1 249,850 *140,000 148,000 238,180 231,485 100,000 
Bridgeport -------------. 4,381,126 4,886,448 — 10.3 6,517,925 5,038,256 6,129,335 1,888,124 2.824.862 1.716.610 
i I es 2,159,561 2,558,754 — 15.6 2,400,108 891,436 598,232 367,243 745,213 500,318 
Danbury —___ RY 87,410 259,036 — 66.3 567,485 345,235 556,795 340,210 480,952 214,513 
i (“a TET ae 20,180 1,369,645 — 85.3 1,978,132 2,017,361 *1,600,000 619,979 $10,894 511,433 
Hartford ____ Beeee 3,178,282 4,040,608 — 21.3 14,673,330 7,562,761 3,379,487 4,331,157 6,285,237 3,103,698 
Manchester __. = 2,454,877 2,344,211 + 4.7 2,279,043 1,688,806 1,007,633 1,078,749 682,058 380,790 
Meriden ___-_-- 1,415,715 663,111 + 113.5 1,906,780 899,822 791,086 759,135 984,530 409,761 
Middletown ....._----~—-. 103,543 266,469 — 58.9 550,359 46,156 522,574 596,004 257,977 381,888 
New Britain __-__- Shon an sik 371,942 694,605 — 46.5 1,841,417 2,454,560 945,976 934,426 791,780 1,118,697 
New Haven -___- 1,899,922 3,183,001 — 40.3 4,987,208 4,822,922 3,800,375 2,727,065 4,456,442 1,692,806 
New London —____---- 444,782 2,737,489 — 83.8  *1,119,544 3,942,574 2,128,575 756,445 685,313 335,160 
POR ee 868,401 945,844 — 8.2 1,892,075 2,786,530 2,168,552 1,330,445 1,492,924 1,783,976 
eS 19,249 105,935 — 81.8 156,540 205,253 380,907 398,811 356,578 254,985 
Shelton .....~ a ; 53,394 250,000 — 78.6 398,025 345,273 206,690 160,000 350,000 94,750 
Stamford _____ te 609,105 491,791 + 23.9 743,249 2,187,356 1,788,838 2,330,797 1,027,812 911,385 
Stra. 1,442,286 2.424.478 — 40.5 2,227,522 2,105,338 1,503,830 911,945 835,948 840,185 
Torrington —___- 135,713 287,118 2.9 670,095 534,320 537,856 444,581 545,238 503,904 
Waterbury —- 1,550,486 1,612,240 — 3.8 2,851,060 1,946,265 1,036,335 1,605,125 1,386,100 1,319,576 
West Hartford 579,921 3,502,648 - 63: 4,387,873 7,799,230 4,934,722 2,721,715 4,259,032 4,009,115 
West Haven 129.534 594.281 78.2 739,780 602,321 550,552 321,75 377,167 88,700 
Willimantic 46,547 2,195,244 — 97.9 206,147 39,225 40,000 *50,000 *40,000 37,320 

R. I.—Central Falls *25,090 65,000 61.5 103,185 98,938 103,738 87,840 101,540 49,475 
Pawtucket au 178.429 463,966 — 61.5 1,549,396 1,658,575 1,324,031 1,583,703 869,462 619,833 
PIOweeeee: Cee. 737,750 1,363,950 41.5 4,429,200 4,096,500 3,418,300 3,806,015 3,228,100 5,485,441 

Total New England: 
OS tess tao. 44,527,005 72,784,278 — 38.8 123,192,932 107,847,524 89,644,630 71,706,122 86,816,246 64,457,383 
Middle Atlantic States— 

New York—Albany 585,586 1,122,951 47.9 2,424,009 3,494,694 2,104,179 3,211,807 3,983,538 3,315,204 
Auburn .- en 125,753 853,053 - 83.3 846,653 416,292 229,578 1,832,309 281,315 214,067 
Binghamton i 695,393 729,030 - 13.0 1,144,355 1,513,442 2,153,379 1,641,560 1,835,921 1,806,460 
I Jeg 5,936,669 3,752,138 58.2 6,636,332 4,510,682 11,143,630 7,101,171 5,435,036 2,880,198 

rimira ai eae saa 398,630 433,354 — 8.0 310,621 591,293 734,641 798,171 326,693 305,258 
Jamestown  — ak 195,139 379,085 — 48.5 556,381 456,330 438,392 244,627 282,153 817,689 
Kingston —--~- --~------- 117,459 347,967 — 66.2 487,530 475,370 465,499 354.390 885 878 417.708 
Middletown __ ~~~ btn ee £0,110 44,704 + 101.6 345,014 318,657 372,264 270,043 206,253 280,587 
Mount Vernon - oat $0,267 271,238 — 66.7 726,073 959,176 897,947 1,471,039 825,281 2,321,732 
RTECS RET 83,866 43,335 + 93.5 449,392 289,927 200,588 270,400 524,515 1,295,839 
New Rochelle —_.__-__---. £8,692 306,807 — 67.8 1,072,283 1,433,598 1,252,768 1,819,116 2,913,482 1,780,331 
Niagara Falls _- sie: 3,148,705 2,724,324 + 15.6 4,192,666 2,253,239 1,624,436 1,437,876 2,917,708 3,375,112 
Poughkeepsie --~_- Sige ada 68,717 347,982 — 80.3 821,097 348,902 261,720 286,341 264,755 245,800 
Rochester amen nae me BH I 1,095,959 4,497,723 — 75.6 6,380,748 5,070,019 5,026,538 3,827,246 §,153,171 6,241,279 
Schenectady —-~- anand iee 2,014,120 1,802,294 — 11.8 3,651,123 1,888,770 1,104,195 1,675,242 1,606,881 1,327,080 
NN nce 741,914 2,286,801 — 67.6 2,989,622 1,796,994 3,283,595 1,679,821 2,660,620 3,136,814 
i agaaien ediuaimnonn 161,532 450,854 — 64.2 921,073 1,292,591 757,304 655,080 1,235,295 731,171 
| a Sal Rear gai ame eure Pe! ary 284,299 457,130 — 37.9 741,165 771,885 1,091,396 523,650 1,132,871 515,733 
Watertown —.... cok 2 636,731 630,143 + 1.0 26,652 196,266 208,118 228,173 340,006 203,982 
White Plains ~~ ...-:- 32,708 108,026 — 69.7 1,599,488 1,538,458 1,995,845 2,010,611 1,500,374 1,502,781 
OS Rate a a 276,299 864,942 -—— 68.1 3,004,629 2,705,666 5,331,564 9,739,924 4,976,247 2,933,083 

N. J.—Atlantic City___-----. 373,912 253,612 + 47.4 754,155 1,902,522 1,117,510 1,064,665 981,455 = 745,117 
eee eo 345,630 689,410 — 43.9 12,814,055 443,990 834,451 522,908 674,562 493.226 
ONY, Sa Ne Sop 562,622 1,497,074 — 62.4 1,404,182 1,310,466 722,286 917,454 1,119,251 810,518 
eS ERY br er ae 198,175 50,851 +291.8 *166,770 161,845 169,054 60,915 64,414 173,254 
EI ALG ce 1,211,459 6,352,179 — 80.9 5,434,487 3,984,357 1,735,205 798,100 2,023,789 . 851,346 
Ciisem —.- 8st 1,264,189 1,896,538 — 33.3 3,005,226 2,138,442 1,515,804 683,774 1,030,101 560.440 
Rast Orange 22. bok 599,821 298,468 +101.0 390,829 1,484,545 815,151 1,012,752 1,533,603 2,087,208 
onal or ~~ gall PSE SE 642,617 796,820 — 19.4 1,684,747 2,956,430 3,338,409 1,170,759 240,223 907,912 
Meskemsack .22sus-.-; 146,917 368,354 — 60.1 1,328,672 857,307 372,492 644,884 673,848 733,262 
EE RR PY RPL So 2,187,741 508,017 +330.6 856,784 443,526 914,498 1,017,750 302,348 471,660 
aes cas 630,059 554,044 + 13.7 1,075,438 567,308 435,656 520,815 982,701 387,445 
eareey City iiss 776,885 1,051,592 — 26.1 2,621,741 2,342,557 5,637,071 1,461,569 2,072,033 2,365,308 
meatier... ae sae 386,091 1,117,828 — 65.5 1,328,686 1,961,700 *1,564,570 *1,100,000 1,555,510 565,095 
Montéelelr aes 234,066 186,385 + 15.6 579,542 1,616,730 910,553 508,853 1,538,398 1,104,587 
Mewar. - oc a 1,580,626 3,139,287 — 49.6 10,748,661 4,657,632 7,385,505 4,067,250 5,235,830 7,569,905 
New Brunswick —_~-~--~-~-.- 150,321 596,577 — 73.1 1,122,205 1,023,925 785,875 534,276 449,081 372,369 
Cries. |. ee 470,064 651,901 — 27.9 546,822 579,046 1,175,185 335,330 656,200 460,603 
Passes oo oe. 424,505 1,569,696 — 72.6 913,642 1,633,826 740,364 480,635 615,019 928,985 
Paterson -------~------ 1,103,391 2,083,446 — 47.0 2,044,571 2,010,739 1,648,599 1,789,610 1,262,311 1,856,238 
Maiatind . PRP Sob 258,880 438,137 — 40.9 879,052 686,211 476,178 1,251,323 836,320 746,025 
Seuth Orangé .=--.------ 51,236 134,615 — 61.9 555,256 *900,000 904,109 366,283 1,025,973 952,414 
Trenton -----~---------- 1,182,866 704,934 + 67.8 1,403,428 1,272,166 2,116,622 790,463 1,055,169 865,433 
West Orange —_---------. 58,084 331,596 — 82.5 1,085,961 990,131 696,613 893,724 597,215 933,524 

a Benton... uu. 2,880,764 938,890 + 206.8 1,806,676 1,317,087 2,354,920 41,210,933 1,375,360 796,730 
ON oS es. 2 Sa on, 370,901 349,885 + 6.0 588,188 396,108 382,069 133,610 621,072 288,189 
Diltehem. = ..3---—. 1,473,208 1,824,328 — 19.2 4,144,845 24,491,445 1,277,425 632,043 1,349,594 574,550 
ES oo sie hs es 14,920 127,030 — 88.3 470,367 470,575 1,277,245 451,041 503,627 404,880 
OS SS et a pg tS RON 1,238,434 18,406,985 — 32.7 18,137,987 4,557,071 1,418,830 1,425,323 435,472 380,060 
(NS REE SEN gee ek 125,992 75,734 — 28.3 284,515 180,309 320,727 333,369 210,830 369,103 
Rs rk * ee 2,130,365 1,432,493 + 48.7 4,121,146 1,465,619 1,373,059 1,418,614 1,040,786 745,176 
Harrisburg -~-----------. 859,279 2,756,562 — 68.9 3,265,028 1,974,270 1,849,020 1,365,730 2.497.620 1,175,680 
Hazelton ----~-~--------. 20,124 61,447 — 67.2 355,019 603,872 435,378 915,211 298.375 *500,000 
Lancaster * sii... 550,469 363,633 + 51.4 1,034,872 849,279 694,895 635,600 1,184,700 2,212,177 
Philadelphia —__--------~. 11,175,770 23,707,080 — 52.9 34,375,910 30,471,690 32,612,870 17,496,200 30,881,720 20,907,010 
CON ee 2,670,449 7,697,615 — 65.3 8,397,958 15,156,577 10,532,253 10,662,717 8,588,244 7,483,695 
RE eres yarare oe 53,364 35,430 + 50.6 134,530 253,715 101,050 124,158 164,667 761,065 
EN ESS SIRES hat Sees ina 689,462 594,800 + 15.9 1,555,703 1,914,934 2,225,349 1,362,564 1,074,802 1,552,067 
ON © bo ee 3,296,498 325,012 +914.3 1,648,814 1,020,600 790,218 1,805,162 778,008 1,580,320 
Wilkes Barre —__- -------. 372,249 597,465 — 37.7 784,152 582,104 659,991 939,750 1,034,964 1,348,979 
Wilkensburg ~~~. -------~-- 91,335 136,325 — 33.0 804,947 848,526 1,263,348 802,205 353,034 245,330 
Wiaamsport “.......-<- 140,915 313,834 — 55.1 1,517,256 808,659 614,770 662,152 702,863 729,961 
ES TE aa ee fo 383,365 1,110,090 — 65.5 1,542,524 1.486,300 775,655 644,157 1,054,435 719,403 





all energies were concentrated upon the public construc- 
tion that the war called forth. 

In short, private building came to a virtual standstill 
last year. It was subnormal throughout the decade of 


the 1930’s, and showed only a modest improvement up 


to Dec. 7, 1941. Our defense preparations and lend-lease 
aid to other countries did not halt the modest upswing 
auring tne several years of wartare in Europe and Asia 
before we became involved in the conflict. The supply 
of materials and manpower was. sufficient for a good 
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1943 1942 Incr. or 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
$ $ Decr. % $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Del.—-Wilmington —-_ _.---~--. 3,325,781 2,677,488 + 24.2 3,639,607 6,698,334 5,470,655 2,466,828 4,494,122 4,348,246 

Md.—Baltimore .....------. 13,464,588 21,449,994 — 37.2 48,223,205 25,960,357 14,188,250 14,640,038 15,162,010 17,683,944 
Ceres | . oe 304,724 147,285 +106.9 1,002,345 690,744 811,792 3,714 508,040 497,488 
PPI. eatin man 35,957 1,715 + 96.6 479,765 650,439 829,996 352,997 367,406 329,480 

D. C.—Washington -__-_-_--~ 19,278,051 30,832,350 — 37.5 49,905,710 42,717,450 70,819,793 48,433,310 31,168,515 31,553,390 

W. Va.—Charleston -.__--- 280,933 682,835 — 58.9 2,664, 80€ 2,222,432 5,921,828 3,172,435 2,907,275 2,224,125 
eee 25,511 98,836 — 74.2 559,013 822,878 819,058 381,965 533,616 707,424 
MUnTINCOn oe 196,324 879,614 — 77.7 1,622,389 1,682,122 3,390,160 1,362,664 1,280,706 1,500,210 
WHEE accincnadbeteanws 275,893 870,733 — 68.3 2,275,656 2,423,833 949,910 937,913 1,854,757 1,166,616 

Total Middle Atlantic: 
ye: | Ee ere 97,453,331 166,390,725 — 41.4 287,414,754 240,974,981 240,849,850 178,175,097 178,239,967 166,375,080 
Middle Western States— 

Ohio—Akron —-__-- dette 7,884,960 13,114,571 — 39.9 12,420,635 5,250,633 3,390,940 1,689,958 3,497,837 2,503,800 
Rr IS Sc Sa a 418,925 150,842 +177.7 *133,397 385,037 144,617 *100,000 137,585 89,920 
IE st ee se 62,121 164,938 — 60.0 263,021 377,445 194,144 146,480 249,482 154,585 
NI Sab So i cme mrerereet 550,076 373,431 + 47.3 797,059 1,071,542 542,131 176,390 398,763 177,817 
Canton ch cas ts oS ei Hb xe 1,314,371 2,594,784 — 49.3 4,460,589 2,856,098 1,734,673 1,831,586 1,424,042 941,603 
Ctmsianatl 252.547. 3... 2,976,530 8,207,820 — 63.7 25,198,760 21,797,975 15,201,430 14,865,515 18,203,110 18,488,020 
Cleveland —— --~-- Bn *.4 15,124,500 24,471,600 — 38.2 26,086,000 21,874,000 18,305,000 7,203,500 11,125,000 8,876,500 
Columbus —--. F aes 1,954,955 8,473,180 — 76.9 14,116,665 12,250,721 9,929,620 6,020,375 6,637,400 5,567,075 
Aen nace 4,344,701 4,911,847 — 11.5 8,481,224 6,207,944 3,493,129 2,157,254 4,327,120 2,669,412 
East Cleveland * 923,364 79,492 1061.6 2,202,379 882,844 95,237 132,803 209,434 179,123 
Hamilton —__-~~-- 517,130 2,345,380 — 78.0 1,657,632 986,881 640,766 611,397 778,476 466,394 
Lakewood —-_~----- 900,645 334,944 + 168.9 718,710 862,130 697,807 1,178,816 621,765 752,709 
Manefield 22... Siok 373,390 583,456 — 36.0 2,034,148 1,799,337 2,198,076 1,115,497 1,117,179 1,843,001 
Newark *.ii.22-. 5. wae 809,070 132,690 + 509.7 506,340 640,585 641,215 261,729 384,425 282,640 
Norwood —- an. *350,000 584,591 ~ 40.1 *606,468 630,281 302,933 583,484 739,870 391,061 
Sandusky 72,658 401,181 — 81.9 637,337 329,366 268,928 194,793 217,620 117,010 
Springfield 786,780 1,185,371 —. 33.6 1,945,520 1,746,569 1,248,960 1,375,477 959,082 837,128 
Nee... cee 830,583 2,955,420 — 71.9 6,942,831 4,990,976 5,349,553 2,306,725 4,373,329 4,566,078 
Youngstown _--~__- ee 409,279 874,183 — 53.2 3,380,077 2,801,498 5,313,685 1,324,900 1,929,438 1,545,250 
ai ONNN Sia a. ai a5. cot wee ae 12,508 85,985 — 85.5 384,995 539,584 320,376 323,606 187,184 189,695 

§nd.—Elkhart ~__--------_-~- 149,949 256,163 — 41.5 750,275 645,580 370,398 324,206 826,452 369,141 
Port Wayne —_--~--- ais 873,237 6,421,469 -—— 86.4 4,266,388 3,676,251 2,791,279 2,681,273 2,577,288 1,764,862 
Gary - i ak as ahd 587,372 3,157,574 — 81.4 4,609,135 5,224,420 2,539,828 1,000,413 1,629,625 939,462 
Hammond wens intone 1,435,500 4,023,500 — 64.3 4,159,600 4,712,735 2,956,950 2,445,220 3,261,083 3,267,283 
Indianapolis —- oe 2,254,049 7,135,632 — 68.4 15,594,101 13,913,962 13,625,895 10,824,925 9,088,076 7,417,546 
Kokomo __~ ey A 261,820 199,824 + 31.0 515,243 443,867 1,114,187 470,025 854,859 989,891 
Michigan City 110,467 291,111 — 62.1 481,093 325,113 307,645 206,252 193,662 288,573 
Richmond —...... i 285,776 238,749 + 19.7 649,316 660,052 568,093 484,706 509,083 376,154 
South Bend —~ HE 836,603 2,881,106 — 71.0 242,234 2,867,693 2,199,442 1,050,214 1,403,305 1,048,669 
Terre Haute — : 183,702 133,343 + 37.8 415,132 495,339 1,440,854 331,666 519,279 918,941 

fil.—Aurora —--.--~- 328,552 620,130 — 47.0 1,128,037 795,396 636,952 669,805 741,027 557,779 
Bloomington —_ ~~~ 42,987 57,662 — 25.5 773,828 846,587 819,237 346,184 379,684 300,615 
Chicago —- ua 15,488,773 30,738,121 — 49.6 49,607,397 39,828,116 42,280,687 21,258,299 28,806,443 18,989,322 
Cicero — 1,446,785 2,485,435 — 41.8 1,714,978 889,323 429,433 481,725 748,820 324,475 
Decatur Pape Ie 861,801 1,007,984 — 14.5 2,309,115 1,530,455 792,646 1,576,691 792,646 872,839 
East St. Louis__-_~_- ere 1,084,333 403,785 +168.5 2,424,896 1,046,284 940,099 527,970 933,838 392,083 
RS aR Se eS rs 80,380 238,268 — 66.3 1,204,787 1,172,117 535,485 553,464 1,223,095 499,401 
SEVIER eg to te rane: 129,743 535,005 — 75.7 2,062,950 7,156,950 2,650,400 2,703,050 3,128,050 2,108,200 
Prreeport ..... anaes 63,150 84,560 -— 25.3 345.578 337,822 218,816 217,749 336,777 276,252 
NIN ho cocoa allo id 500,000 1,147,582 — 56.4 2,505,610 1,971,867 1,677,471 1,332,581 1,982,512 619,238 
Oak Park Les 152,035 194,305 — 21.8 939,855 789,535 783,510 715,475 988,625 1,491,575 
Peoria -— i! : 488,696 756,806 — 35.4 3,583,318 6,308,015 2,416,012 2,428,355 2,372,736 4,215,842 
Quincy —_--- 26,250 55,869 — 53.0 403,885 296,700 199,095 203,607 181,776 224,820 
Rockford 827,805 1,651,335 49.9 3,865,670 2,128,425 2,793,675 1,189,180 1,326,440 1,191,295 
Rock Island  - 1,027,017 2,408,596 — 57.4 2,073,018 2,456,256 1,123,119 959,422 1,382,055 1,461,483 
Springfield 186,696 2,355,329 — 92.1 a ater 3,525,524 1,558,758 1,946,468 1,624,587 2,890,557 

Mich.—Ann Arbor . - ‘ 574,200 1,402,322 -— 59.1 2,185,112 2,342,487 3,959,472 3,740,824 1,578,924 3,513,785 
Bay City - 719,524 1,091,040 34.1 1 399,805 1,198,390 1,189,234 848,439 1,399,703 889,960 
Detroit - 36,218,230 54,988,212 — 34.1 75,825,714 81,138,733 61,664,099 51,430,371 52,909,940 43,169,099 
Flint — 2,961,685 4,278,965 30.8 6,548,263 6,473,185 3,410,728 2,481,231 3,669,421 3,435,295 
Grand Rapids 4 787,390 pt 43.0 4,316,250 3,259,265 3,019,680 1,701,290 2,500,755 1,783,160 
Highland .- 226,584 4, - 94.4 1,303,224 2,114,813 €42,498 411,216 1,622,489 409,450 
Jackson 531,560 ] 198.3 512,205 501,654 364,837 389,833 586,893 366,547 
Kalamazoo 254,105 540, - §1.1 1,169,264 1,479,934 1,950,676 2,051,393 697,901 1,390,000 
Lansing 783,422 1,477, 47.0 6,157,667 1,841,748 1,763,535 1,459,592 3,853,860 2,087,036 
Muskegon 924,148 1,075,05 — 14.0 1,385,488 817,228 573,221 403,050 1,078,781 553,018 
Pontiac °80,581 1,242,3! 21.1 3,372,091 2,239,542 923,058 734,017 1,632,031 1,494,059 
Saginaw 1,840,771 2,374,146 22.5 2,930,701 2.744,346 2,503,791 1,061,369 1,449 320 1,428,639 

Wis.—Kenosha 1,480,996 2,563,0 3 42.2 1,910,260 1,281,696 786,547 436,011 627,180 532,094 
Madison 1,315,802 1,057,775 24.4 66,565 2,000,831 *1,000,000 1,814,003 2,394,320 1,773,710 
Manitowoc 202,605 423,117 §2.1 986,089 1,744,145 1,121,035 570,272 670,857 715,232 
Milwaukee 6,450,622 10,469,760 38.4 14,876,927 10,605,877 9,731,896 6,264,3 24 12,098,981 12,345,827 
Oshkosh 301,2 253 441,749 31.8 870,969 796,308 817,210 888,084 229,444 733,902 
Sheboygan 185,689 371,046 - 50.0 1,318,165 $62,713 868,866 532,965 1,306,776 1,361,807 
Shorewood 350 226 133,476 + 151.1 503,671 468,530 404,510 373,294 475,376 1,059,469 
Superior 363,316 950,732 61.8 1,580,941 803,309 471,052 686,468 654,924 710,485 

Total Middle Western: 
66 cities — ool 128,173,722 232,713,678 -— 44.9 351,301,893 317,181,564 254,955,141 178,807,316 217,707,840 184,187,684 
Other Western States— 

Mo.—Joplin £8,685 454,135 — 88.0 547,300 651,150 475,200 479,425 400,700 381.725 
Kansas City 2,279,000 3,699,775 48.4 4,373,765 3,679,800 2,811,419 3,446,010 3,476,050 4,050,500 
St. Joseph 20,350 59,605 — 65.9 584,405 338,510 1,279,567 282,350 195,215 332,677 
St. Louis 2,959,923 8,208,930 — 63.9 17,067,857 13,639,312 11,258,419 9,319,027 8,735,113 13,775,132 
Sedalia *25,000 64,948 — 61.5 t 175,425 158,120 9,005 122,230 101.512 

Minn.—Duluth —_- 1,588,333 1,091,778 + 45.5 178,191 2,477,146 1,933,983 1,465,471 2,201,791 1,222,810 

- Mankato mice te 81,318 92,394 — 12.0 1,067,186 613.970 565,047 825,608 462.535 449,583 
Minneapolis - a 1,868,725 3,746,035 — 50.1 10,919,265 10,224,485 15,646,185 7,761,710 7,529,855 7,195,795 
St. Paul —- 2 1,487,138 1,186,587 + 25.3 9,705,178 9,751,767 7,679,580 6,955,164 7,229,131 7,381,263 
Winona ; 64,047 105,526 — 39.3 340,291 384,833 374,363 995,213 198,320 206,530 

Neb.—Lincoln 660,516 724,358 — 8.8 278,845 2,591,196 2,905,092 1,419,227 1,599,467 1,056,446 
Omaha Sf 1,895,717 2,086,856 — 9.2 5,224,820 5,469,765 5,370,549 1,940,445 3,859,513 2,842,602 

Kan.—Atchison 72,600 32,250 +124.4 110,337 149,737 96,715 279,765 132,601 59,406 
Kansas City 3 559,030 772,027 — 27.6 692,030 968,435 3,692,514 1,844,063 3,476,050 3,893,500 
Leavenworth Ke 251,0°6 33,252 +655.0 148,100 298,075 241,920 143,500 168,500 184,800 
Topeka —__ a5 ae x 59,072 369,093 — 84.0 1,178,511 1,541,625 1,179,232 1,854,264 2,124,772 2,155,198 
Wichita —_- ; 4,648,121 7,625,267 — 39.1 6,239,658 3,074,527 2,872,139 3,175,574 2,306,162 2,356,683 

Jowa—Cedar Rapids -_----. 48,631 18,409 +164.2 2,734,695 2,574,664 1,807,125 1,678,953 1,286,422 1,089,822 
Council Bluffs - ; 81,318 267,947 — 69.6 628,724 556,503 850,762 366,419 227,750 189,338 
Davenport —_...-.-- 612,179 1,862,990 — 67.1 2,326,129 2,894,158 3,357,566 1,713,860 1,186,326 799,621 
Des Moines __-~--~- ‘ 268,494 2,408,667 — 66.2 6,056,635 5,263,319 5,732,998 2,782,681 2,687,977 *2,500,000 
Dubuque —____-- a 142,171 341,138 — 58.3 815,378 728,297 1,083,908 656,468 463,651 198,457 
Ortumiwa =...... fs 79,500 175,550 — 54.7 1,454,025 1,988;600 1,220,150 672,350 874,950 818,900 
Sioux City ---- " > 109,437 459.875 — 76.2 1,586,377 1,401,919 1,189,265 1,119,525 753,568 887,882 
Waterloo ___----~- 396,624 909,943 — 56.4 4,221,706 3,968,849 2,932,597 2,971,420 2,760,264 1,126.572 

Colo.—Boulder ___-- buiewe 37,542 126,609 — 70.3 309,276 306,236 334,486 234,898 289,215 679,647 
Colorado Springs 673,484 278,519 +141.8 795,087 902,745 1,146,386 507,027 626,856 579,514 
ee Ce REE es 3,706,508 6,476,872 — 42.8 15,088,811 13,020,869 10,703,620 7,673,300 8,890,342 8,337,479 
Pueblo botu ELSE. 538,827 815,890 — 34.0 1,273,585 1,042,127 820,569 527,692 647,845 233,899 

So. Dak. Aberdeen: “eae 2 34,206 85,947 — 60.2 257,046 540,593 273,420 416,118 285,849 199,004 
MD ERE SR eat Laeger 1,251,453 496,414 +152.1 1,814,991 1,524,185 1,109,396 1,131,099 1,178,049 1,160,361 

No. Dak.—Fargo_______-_---. 53,501 117,435 — 54.4 910,486 806,980 776,283 683,277 437,023 281,279 
Grand Forks ----- 5 tase 55,774 72,732 — 23.3 604,967 479,952 620,411 325,977 338,386 745,693 
Ot yt CSR eae 136,230 60,250 +225.7 263,730 344,250 275,570 169,980 185,468 209,000 


(Continued on page 1954) 





deal of private building, even while energies were 
diverted in part to the construction of airplane plants, 
army cantonments, munition plants and other martial 
construction. But in 1942 the downward trend in private 
building was abrupt, and the effect last year was to drive 
it almost to the vanishing point.. 


The statistics which we now present, covering 
building permits in 354 cities, show a contemplated 
private expenditure for 1943 of $537,665,181, against 
$869,688,336 in 1942, a decline of 37.5%. A better 
comparison is afforded, however, with the figure 
of $1,598.836.042 for 1941, which was _ subnor- 
mal for the building line, but at least indicative of 
more normal conditions in the general economy of 
our country. 

Even the modest figure for 1943, it should be 
noted, represented largely the necessary publicly 


financed and stimulated construction of local hous- 
ing authorities in war production centers. The shut- 
down on ordinary private building was almost total 
under the stringent regulations covering the alloca- 
tion of materials. 


Our record of building permits, which we now present, 
| is carried back to 1906, and it shows at a glance the 
trends and statistical levels bearing upon this matter. 
The table shows building permits in New York City 
separate from the rest of the country, for building per- 
mits in the Metropolis are of great significance. The 
housing shortage was less acute last year in New York 
City than in many other areas of the United States, and 
a relatively little public housing construction took place. 


Accordingly, building permits in the five boroughs of 
New York City totaled only $24,436,450 in 1943, against 











| $48,462,520 in 1942. Here again the comparison with the 


1941 figure of $153,175,987 is more indicative. 
All boroughs in New York City showed recessions last 


| year, with the drop in Manhattan no less than 70.8%. 
| The fact that building in this great center was a mere. 
| trickle is best illustrated by comparison with such years 


as 1925 and 1926, when annual construction permits 
totaled more than $1,000,000,000. In 1918, when the 
United States was deep in the previous war, the figure 
for the city was $56,500,495. Not in any year back te 
1906 was the level at such a low point as that of 1943. 


COMPARISONS OF YEARLY BUILDING PERMITS FOR NEW YORK 
DISTRICT FROM REST OF COUNTRY 


Calendar No. of Percent of 
Year Cities New York Whole Outside Cities Total All 

1943 354 $24,436,450 4.5 $513,228,731 $537,665,181 
1942 354 48,462,520 5.6 821,225,816 869 688 336 
1941__ eace’””, ae 153,175,987 9.6 1,445,650,061 1,598,836,048 
1940 - so 222,166,474 13.90 1,375,803,161 1,597,969,635 
1939 ——< one 233,232,223 16.60 1,172,084,249 1,405,316,472 
1938__ ESN 326,631,135 26.87 888,968,417 1,215,599,552 
gp ETS: - 354 307,418,752 25.01 921,561,785 1,228,980,537 
1936 i ee 211,225,454 20.18 835,662,347 1,046,887,801 
pS AAS pial 152,603,654 23.22 504,632,757 657,236,411 
10304... sais hy 80,576,288 20.17 318,917,727 399,494,015 
1933- a3 ao a 74,210,983 20.89 281,113,995 355,324,978 
| es 77,902,719 18.53 342,623,677 420,526,396 
| eee 349,282,609 28.62 871,496,894 1,220,779,503 
Bee... -~ 407,067,669 22.91 1,369,555,384 1,776,623,053 
1929 eee 960,091,743 31.01 2,136,747,717 3,096,839,460 
i ciipettikednciaaad 354 937,647,139 26.78 2,563,093,311 3,500,730,450 
1927 wine 880,746,413 24.14 2,770,289,853 3,651,036,266 
1926........_.. 354 1,060,051,394 25.73 3,061,913,459 4,121,964,853 
1925_.._....... 354 1,008,571,342 22.97 3,384,792,814 4,393,364,166 
| 846,505,817 22.88 2,855,629,518 3,702,135,335 
tL SSE 785,557,945 22.77 2,663,907,795 3,449,465,740 
LOCO 638,569,809 22.74 2,169,314,914 2,807,884,753 
7: SGU erry or 307 476,827,194 25.50 1,393,407,781 1,869,694,975 
| SE 290,828,942 17.79 1,343,549,455 1,634,378,399 
BE iin axcccsuisnacdae 297 261,500,189 17.26 1,253,554,036 1,515,054,225 
| ASSO A Re A Te 287 56,500,495 11.14 450,859,008 507,359,503 
BO it cid 277 103,068,798 12.54 718,970,094 822,038,892 
pt ASR ae eee 273 221,293,974 19.56 910,278,381 1,131,572,355 
Pisces 284 172,945,720 18.56 758,991,580 931,937,300 
31914... a 138,115,266 15.49 753,730,258 891,845,524 
St. oe 273 162,942,285 16.61 818,029,278 980,971,563 
1986s i A 235 228,601,308 22.25 798,913,875 1,027,515,183 
2 ERODE ane we 235 200,325,288 20.81 762,174,380 962,489,668 
FB AEE 223 213,848,617 21.88 763,368,183 977,216,800 
1909 BS I Tai 273,108,030 26.94 740,677,942 1,013,785,972 
1908 deminer 174,757,619 23.94 555,324,252 730,081,871 
SOUT ous 5 ee 197,618,715 24.63 604,671,736 802,290,451 
1906 palintiabae ? OE 241,064,458 29.93 564,486,823 805,551,281 


As on previous occasions, we note that there are two 
sets of records which commonly are used to measure 
the course of building work. These are the statistics 
regarding engineering and construction work, and the 
statistics which deal with plans filed -with the local de- 
partments and authorities. Our own compilations relate 
entirely to the laiter, that is, to the plans filed with the 
local authorities. 

The record of building permits which forms the basis 
of our tabulations does not include engineering projects. 
Nor do our figures, as a rule, include such public works 
as sewers, subways and highway work in the nature of 
bridges, grade cressing elimination and the like. This 
explains why records of contracts awarded, like those 


| compiled by F. W. Dodge Corp. and the “Enginéering 








News-Record”, invariably arrive at much larger totals 
than those presented by the building plans and permits 
which form the basis of our tabulation. 


In the war-dominated economy of 1942 and 1943 these 
differences were exaggerated prodigiously, since the 
great warplants, shipyards and- similar projects come 
generally into the classification of engineering projects. 
With private building almost entirely halted in the 


| course of the war, compilations of engineering projects 


and of the vast public undertakings for war purposes 
far overshadowed ordinary activities. When conditions 
again become more normal, however, important aspects 
of our own tabulations also will resume their usual sig- 
nificance. These are, briefly, of a nature to foreshadow 
trends in building long before other statistics. 


In the case of the figures presented by F. W. Dodge 
Corp., the engineering and construction awards for 
the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains totaled 
$3,273,990,000 for 1843, against $8,255,061,000 in 1942 
and $6,007,474,000 for 1941. The contract awards for 
war purposes were no longer so numerous last year 
as in the immediately preceding years, but still were 
heavy and represented a sizable proportion of the 
activity reflected in the compilation. The sharp re- 
duction in the figures, as we noted above, indicate 
the degree to which the tide turned from construc- 
tion of war plants to actual production of war 
materials in the new plants. 


The rapidity of the variations in engineering and 
construction awards is illustrated by a reference to the 
years before our entry into the global conflict. In 1940 
such statistics were $4,003,957,000; in 1939 they totaled 
$3,550,543,000 and in 1938 the level was $3,196,928,000. 
At the low point of the depression in 1933 the awards 
were no more than $1,255,708,400. 

Residential construction last year declined to $867,- 
815,000, according to the Dodge figures, from the 1942 
level of $1,817,733,000. Non-residential building like- 
wise fell heavily, the figures of $981,915,000 for heavy 
engineering and of $766,243,000 for manufacturing build- 
ings representing declines of 61% and 66%, respectively, 
from the 1942 figures. Monthly totals of these awards 
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indicate an irregular decline throughout the year, with 
the month of August an exception. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
AS COMPILED BY THE F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
(37 States East of Rocky Mountains) 


1943 1942 1941 1940 


January —_- 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June 
July 


August — 
September 
October 

November 
December 


$ 


350,661,000 
393,517,000 
: . 339,698,000 
fe ; 303,371,000 
234,426,000 
229,599,000 
183,661,000 
413,791,000 
175,115,000 
213,529,000 
184,399,000 
252,223,000 


$ 
316,846,000 
433,557,000 
610,799,000 
498,742,060 
673,517,000 
,190,264,000 
943,796,000 
721,028,000 
723,216,000 
780,396,000 
654,184,000 
708,716,000 


$ 


305,205,000 
270,373,000 
479,903,000 
406,675,000 
548,700,000 
539,106,000 
577,392,000 
760,233,000 
623,292,000 
606,349,000 
458,620,060 
431,626,000 


$ 


196,191,000 
200,574,000 
272,178,000 
300,504,000 
328,914,000 
324,726,000 
398,673,000 
414,941,000 
347,651,000 
383,069,000 
380,347,000 
456,189,000 








Total constr’n. 3,273,990,000 8,255,061,000 6,007,474,000 4,003,957,000 


3,896,725,000 2,315,671,000 
1,817,733,000 1,953,801,000 





1,294,640,000 
1,596,944,000 


Non-resid. bldg.. 1,424,260,000 
*Resident’l. bldg. 867,815,000 





2,891,584,000 
831,304,000 
281,069,000 


2,292,075,000 
470,561,000 
511,354,000 


5,714,458,000 4,269,472,000 
1,302,527,000 1,109,253,000 
1,238,076,000 628,749,000 


Total bidgs.__ 
Public works__-- 
Public utilities —_ 





Total constr’n. 3,273,990,000 8,255,061,000 6,007,474,000 4,003,957,000 

*Includes projects without general contractors, sub-contracts being 
let directly by owners or architects. 

Building statistics compiled by the “Engineering News- 
Record” likewise reflect a tendency last year toward 
more modified activities than those of 1942, when war 
construction was at its peak. The “News-Record” tabu- 
lations cover the entire country, while Dodge figures 
take in only the 37 States east of the Rockies, and some 
differences naturally result. On the other hand the 
Dodge calculations include virtually all contracts, even 
with values as small as $700 or $800, while the “‘News- 
Record” includes only contracts with a minimum value 
of $15,000 in the case of waterworks, excavation, drain- 
age and similar projects; $25,000 for other public works; 
$40,000 for industrial buildings and $150,000 for other 
buildings. The “News-Record” classifies the construc- 
tion contracts according to types of buildings and con- 
struction, and in the following table we carry the figures 
back to 1930. 


522,563 


1,033,672 

297,719 
1,784,037 
1,389,222 


560,650 
248,766 
382,785 

2,454,176 3,173,259 


1,418,172 
*The amount credited to ‘Federal Government works” is included in the several other items, according to type of construction, in the years 1932-1940, inclu- 


» 


95,103 
sive, and is therefore not again added into the total; prior to 1932 this amount was not included in the other items and consequently has been added into the total. 


320,724 1,036,004 


166,296 


240,627 
898,585 


106,399 
121,161 
76,331 


739,139 


1,068,369 1,219,309 2,454,176 3,173,259 
329,230 


80,685 
204,185 
106,630 
241,263 


1,219,012 1,119,333 


371,139 


103,817 
297,858 
148,461 
1,590,151 1,360,596 1,068,369 1,219,309 


1,590,151 1,360,596 


274,734 
435,926 


300,148 
766,007 


459,969 
333,398 
309,236 
1,991,175 1,321,757 1,620,838 


800,756 1,115,866 


549,746 


503,090 
279,002 


387,779 
592,503 
389,256 

,310 
890,707 


353 
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972 


400,171 
1,196,257 

602, 
1,451,726 


1,162,254 


4,944,533 8,750,00C 4,690,617 2,824,989 2,112,149 


996,142 
5,868,699 3,987,243 3,002,856 2,791,931 2,437,623 2,386,845 


485,683 
2 2,785,585 
1,178,082 


291,703 
555,823 





857,903 2,034,312 
2,373,987 8,241,08f 3,500,458 


230,546 
1,419,357 5,678,10 


491,298 





5,435,831 79,305,829 5,868,699 3,987,243 3,002,856 2,791,931 2,437,623 2,386,845 


5,435,831 79,305,82¢ 
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+Highest in history. 


Commercial 


Industrial 
Private construction...... 


Streets and roads........ 
Public construction....... 


Water works............. 
ig) es Enea 
Buildings— 

Unclassified 

*Federal Gov't. 


Minimu. 


The tabulations of the “Engineering News-Record” 
show that public construction last year totaled $4,- 


} 


Utah—Logan 
een ok 
Salt Lake City_____-~ 


| Mentana—Billings 


| Calif.—Alameda —_ _ 











Butte —- 
Great Falls —__~- 


Idaho—Boise 

Wyoming—Cheyenne 
Sheridan oa 

Arizona—Phoenix —___ ~~ 
PU idee 


UNITED STATES BUILDING OPERATIONS—(Continuea) 


1943 
$ 
2,265 
1,211,785 
2,119,456 
22,732 
9,555 
916,853 
217,770 
18,545 
5,515 
1,728,641 


1942 
$ 

25,800 
1,605,718 
3,346,363 
63,455 
51,272 
103,849 
207,802 
31,550 
57,475 
1,166,013 


Incr. or 
Decr. ‘ 
— 91. 
24. 
36. 

— 64. 
81. 

+ 782. 
4. 

41. 
90. 
48. 


a Orn 


© ft 


Ww PDO © 


1941 

$ 
241,337 
2,139,275 
5,614,001 
1,670,395 
899,667 
959,684 
3,674,810 
71,720 
219,725 
2,679,515 
1,714,357 


1940 
$ 
» 352,003 
1,788,837 
5,761,458 
1,121,867 
1,124,008 
1,625,210 
1,687,570 
1,317,684 


1939 
$ 

397,391 
1,554,108 
5,228,795 

839,996 

311,261 

989,958 
1,694,054 
1,000,032 

125,360 
3,935,539 


1938 
$ 

575,739 
1,402,979 
3,974,615 
764,550 
344,045 
497,020 
,188,389 
,139,673 
555,000 
,759,361 


1937 
$ 
462,177 
793,151 
3,911,362 


882,140 
429,981 
690,865 
1,883,848 
1,262,896 
135,000 
2,054,350 


1936 
$ 

424,615 
1,236,904 
3,373,630 
691,795 
709,230 
422,420 
2,067,095 
904,120 
153,256 
,531,661 
2,080,892 


1,964,154 1,362,618 + 44, 


Total Other Western: 


45 cities _- = 35,121,791 53,351,068 34.3 


Pacific States— 
5,027,995 
456,250 
30,264 
3,212,578 
90,206 
256,177 
828,811 
631,334 


2,439,945 
657,300 
2,165 
1,820,807 
386,540 
421,850 
104,315 
2,863,245 


On 


Alhambra —~ 
Bakersfield —__ 
pores ........ 
Beverly Hills__- 
Burlingame ___~ 
Nice os carpe 
Compton ____- 


I 
re 
wm © 


J 
J 


119,681,873 


1,572,195 
95,063 
46,036 
2,847,998 
2,993,794 
1,431,770 

290,683 
2,085,467 


99 


<,e 


1,283,563 ,998,624 


1,825,718 


110,134,613 ,707,860 81,669,434 ,278,248 


972,815 
,946,044 
,806,380 

2,689,461 
.331,510 
,001,319 

174,570 

455,853 

298,381 


677,464 
2,461,037 
1,753,205 
2,330,195 
4,868,680 

825,242 

352,292 

752,711 


,431,590 
2,766,318 
2,052,592 

,470,218 
3,147,120 

,064,008 

494,626 

,011,312 


5,179,594 
2,588,214 
1,844,392 
3,011,793 
3,342,758 
1,064,285 

297,319 
1,144,529 





Emeryville ___ 
oe... 
., eee 
Fullerton _-~ 
Glendale 


Huntington Park = ‘ tees 


Long Beach 
OE eee 
National City 


Pasadena 
Piedmont 
Pomona 
Redwood City 
Richmond 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Bernadino —___--_ 


EEL ee 


San Francisco 
San 

San 

San 

San 

Santa Monica 
South Gate 
Stockton 
Torrance 
Venice 


| Ore.—Astoria 


Klamath 
Portland 


Wash.—Aberdeen 


Hoquiam 
Seattle ___- 
Spokane __- 
Tacoma 
Vancouver 


Walla Walla ____- nha 


Yakima 


Total Pacific: 
51 cities 


Southern States— 


Va.—Lynchburg 


Newport News —-- 
Norfolk ee 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke — 


N. C.—Asheville_____--~~_- 


Charlotte 
Durham —_ 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


S. C.—Charleston 


Columbia 
Greenville 


Ga.—Atlanta 


Augusta — 
Macon 
Savannah 


| Fla.—Jacksonville 


Miami 
Orlando 
Pensacola 

St. Petersburg 


I ven cite i ei 


Ala.—Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 


| Miss.—Jackson 


Vicksburg 


La.—Alexandria 


Lake Charles 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


Texas—Amarillo 


Beaumont 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 

San Antonio 
Wichita Falls 


Ark.—-El Dorado 


Fort Smith 
Little Rock 


Okla.—-Guthrie 


Muskogee 
Okmulgee 
Oklahoma City 


236,781 
304,852 
351,878 
200,300 
346,680 
187,571 
9,709,760 
31,295,099 
281,927 
9,846,528 
74,502 


2,181,356 
7,500,935 
12,090,187 
52,518 
378,750 
22,545 
648,949 
1,009,792 
883,344 
1,106,221 
4,771,908 


+ 


285,037 
73,590 
2,752,460 
138,784 


49,837 
28,087 
18,266,469 
960,992 
4,806,142 
1,104,241 
133,925 
201,829 


129,088,210 


74,301 
554,403 
2,949,228 
99,634 
1,458,075 
153,941 


127,724 
248,115 
456,628 
125,839 
182,628 
1,374,840 
342,754 


1,224,094 
223,288 
128,844 


1,877,219 
279,396 
525,202 

1,763,342 

6,526,416 

1,468,456 
172,724 

1,178,968 
495,912 

1,628,752 

2,213,831 

52,453 
212,704 
676,179 

13,131 

3,447,780 
189,634 

2,079,881 
404,081 
621,920 

2,085,372 

5,015,917 
465,121 

6,528,870 

1,099,624 

7,960,370 

2,978,433 
280,804 


130,006 
206,861 
381,694 


17,202 
79,019 
495,912 
5,418,420 
1,314,629 


487,765 
127,237 
655,322 
153,079 
1,655,002 
700,194 
8,667,939 
60,219,846 
301,875 
6,178,509 
129,905 
82,246 
1,385,354 
46,171 
319,779 
1,028,209 
5,612,140 
388,156 
4,084,149 
1,461,016 
9,890,582 
9,744,566 
364,748 
898,515 
18,555 
487,434 
1,428,598 
2,519,184 
1,007,653 
7,607,764 
5,414,658 


6,225 
152,780 
1,292,040 
8,150 


112,027 
30,052 
19,062,040 
85,042 
9,757,784 
1,333,876 
2,679,860 
313,728 


176,595,912 


413,343 
1,701,824 
7,832,376 

138,370 
3,153,564 

527,579 


133,980 
1,188,765 
1,461,193 

634,544 

635,495 
1,121,863 

894,593 
1,815,965 
1,354,458 

719,392 


2,201,637 
742,802 
265,937 

1,245,836 

3,931,365 

2,655,887 
755,080 
301,084 
612,558 

1,952,729 


3,204,253 
45,904 
704,750 


719,314 
23,885 


2,030,149 

434,553 
5,405,806 
2,026,927 


954,757 
2,496,219 
5,954,496 
2,608,645 

11,018,898 
2,380,906 
11,292,009 
4,872,474 

641,143 

133,375 
1,376,897 

765,479 


38,948 
754,881 
3,140 
2,365,751 
3,502,487 
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53.8 
29.5 
38.9 
95.6 


2.5 
85.0 
50.2 


55.8 
89.5 
+ 579.3 
+ 129.0 
— 62.5 


*606,468 
851,280 
3,770,089 
647,193 
5,009,054 
1,226,544 
541,730 
87,238,818 


+ 
15,816,681 
697,938 
164,689 
4,283,170 
39,920 
920,035 
1,216,363 
6,910,967 
1,637,655 
388,883 
2,319,290 
51,070,588 
37,256,229 
72,760 
3,708,125 
3,760,940 
629,885 
169,983 
5,833,951 
2,742,564 
804,397 
6,158,294 


7,710 
669,104 
470,585 

Tt 


294,255 
153,939 
28,398,160 
182,278 
7,369,375 
1,379,380 
1,459,056 
1,202,522 


6,007,500 
1,337,542 
13,316,465 
74,300,510 
658,561 
16,603,807 
831,193 
177,687 
4,032,313 
577,752 
1,205,575 
1,604,416 
2,253,407 
1,333,818 
8,832,448 
2,045,351 
14,236,635 
32,042,968 
2,575,814 
3,138,380 
3,366,935 
623,470 
4,423,518 
5,166,541 
1,833,380 
421,417 
3,858,124 


320,249 
933,727 
10,348,880 
1,637,854 


373,171 
113,547 
19,488,770 
5,102,938 
3,621,698 
1,137,993 
887,987 
941,852 


240,574 
694,950 
3,581,658 
465,008 
5,074,611 
1,102,242 
12,186,040 
74,790,441 
549,121 
11,082,933 
555,840 
171,910 
3,371,990 
382,057 
1,154,977 
1,135,108 
1,159,072 
1,631,700 
7,030,644 
2,617,026 
8,241,862 
24,950,593 
1,845,143 
3,045,725 
2,512,304 
554,746 
3,695,955 
3,260,954 
1,469,411 
591,553 
3,003,808 


296,961 
584,985 
9,520,045 
955,712 


148,433 
65,390 
11,615,600 
3,798,814 
2,388,004 
567,460 
633,972 
1,073,511 





302,398,730 


1,138,381 
4,384,385 
5,465,190 

270,652 
6,382,460 
1,396,918 

762,500 
4,839,966 
2,613,340 
1,903,439 
2,478,388 

832,476 
2,474,012 
2,919,465 
2,214,133 

983,487 


6,747,866 
829,693 
1,417,589 
1,993,515 
12,066,234 
13,622,226 
2,700,791 
1,608,605 
4,539,548 
3,704,340 
5,963,420 
5,015,696 
2,014,285 
2,710,801 
160,641 
2,550,957 
1,022,463 
20,624,724 
3,507,917 
2,885,818 
2,240,612 
13,182,028 
3,088,363 
20,680,101 
5,433,765 
19,228,867 
6,991,143 
3,129,231 
188,813 
1,672,517 
3,606,914 


63,613 
306,000 
30,802 
5,389,494 
5,728,904 


277,035,305 


1,327,885 
3,689,058 
23,275,018 
228,544 
5,267,908 
1,390,056 


631,178 
4,286,627 
1,615,023 
2,674,816 
1,502,651 
9,346,198 
2,628,421 


2,221,732 
2,826,973 
889,662 


9,089,293 
1,576,282 

913,878 
2,145,129 


10,452,153 
15,214,518 
2,908,370 
2,706,056 
5,864,147 
3,523,498 


7,728,809 
2,475,028 
2,411,894 


3,460,392 
177,696 


1,276,957 
882,114 
15,284,980 
3,785,792 


2,591,656 
1,540,020 
12,424,671 
3,057,079 
4,848,932 
2,086,568 
24,243,888 
13,687,218 
2,345,492 
244,273 
1,038,560 
2,313,146 


126,678 
513,963 
13,171 
8,088,925 
5,089,731 


232,271,727 


1,318,525 
447,254 
5,890,747 
284,732 
7,222,627 
1,167,675 


998,057 
5,714,689 
2,467,090 
2,068,536 
3,017,020 
1,331,000 
2,261,676 


2,828,878 
4,310,749 
726,093 
11,209,715 
1,962,324 
714,789 
2,999,291 


7,428,059 
16,825,532 
2,803,563 
1,700,000 
4,731,200 
2,272,620 


8,467,912 
4,485,190 
1,628,132 


2,783,328 
714,307 


774,461 
794,763 
18,936,623 
5,819,444 


2,584,141 
1,714,243 
9,196,809 
2,573,043 
7,121,498 
1,437,482 
24,619,999 
8,124,153 
1,280,944 
*90,000 
1,000,000 
1,830,461 
116,762 
651,407 
10,550 
6,736,532 
4,558,181 


210,986 
554,389 
,584,916 
282,480 
4,915,344 
1,014,499 
11,508,480 
67,826,669 
618,067 
9,114,534 
1,049,610 
239,845 
3,583,173 
353,449 
,245,055 
,137,268 
760,580 
,260,914 
,224,904 
,526,646 
,009,114 
23,232,331 
,551,475 
2,938,239 
,267,351 
389,265 
3,425,810 
1,327,445 
1,677,653 
3,143,873 
1,000,307 


300,702 
410,280 
6,743,075 
1,699,171 


170,133 
85,087 
9,152,898 
3,304,489 
1,785,441 
446,627 
506,745 


204,779,826 


1,037,782 
567,243 
4,581,111 
352,248 
4,524,045 
1,105,377 


754,319 
2,907,597 
2,954,874 
1,866,048 
3,848,382 

294,188 
2,394,364 


2,148,381 
1,714,135 
1,019,953 


3,796,202 
704,622 
500,556 

1,991,675 


9,990,135 
12,009,757 
1,725,475 
*800,000 
3,017,376 
1,282,734 


2,964,056 
1,208,530 
2,128,295 
1,869,154 

169,382 


1,209,771 

897,308 
4,358,500 
4,787,137 


3,209,517 
1,263,567 
8,744,048 
1,754,404 
5,751,444 
3,822,060 
25,044,053 
4,676,681 
1,228,903 
*100,000 
669,974 
1,216,147 


243,911 
374,616 
10,550 
5,577,487 
3,263,243 


936,300 
367,348 
3,038,156 
407,313 
5,129,880 
1,309,389 
8,278,505 
63,170,944 
404,517 
8,396,095 
635,656 
190,050 
4,281,376 
733,885 
890,154 
757,001 
812,527 
1,294,183 
4,943,771 
2,104,847 
8,223,350 
20,245,440 
802,169 
2,352,360 
1,886,329 
386,175 
3,615,136 
1,033,309 
1,828,133 
1,066,057 
951,528 


211,463 
581,525 
8,671,285 
1,156,227 


247,664 
101,005 
6,538,505 
2,895,522 
1,669,571 
382,786 
588,120 
932,596 


188,468,978 


1,101,033 
570,857 
2,550,163 
170,743 
4,175,888 
2,208,743 
691,030 
3,513,771 
2,297,241 
2,121,214 
1,678,580 
363,269 
2,117,255 


1,151,103 
1,570,102 
1,196,649 


4,621,909 
844,740 
*900,000 
1,087,362 
5,400,267 
14,003,604 
1,569,425 
847,600 
3,075,476 
2,066,958 


3,397,485 
1,067,445 
1,345,389 


1,973,177 
196,541 


468,283 
909,957 
4,481,454 
2,850,503 


1,189,684 
1,444,667 
7,742,810 
1,579,414 
6,666,972 
4,000,137 
18,684,035 
4,553,778 
313,095 


150,000 
562,029 
1,465,686 


134,540 
323,885 
84,130 
5,773,085 
12,033,008 


418,509 
2,160,026 
752,705 
,181,868 
,354,573 
,147,680 
2,653,541 
274,039 
8,688,815 
638,849 
232,378 
3,511,726 
1,028,279 
842,859 
552,956 
453,066 
969,777 
1,643,716 
2,045,793 
9,002,137 
19,927,148 
678,658 
1,993,855 
1,670,493 
561,711 
2,464,590 
1,054,031 
1,609,580 
453,978 
*500,000 


153,476 
200,927 
6,775,650 
1,893,246 


131,626 
203,142 
6,281,800 
3,945,765 
1,444,643 
515,048 
496,098 
880,595 


178,065,685 


837,340 
819,946 
1,784,859 
171,389 
3,558,468 
1,706,732 


513,966 
2,741,370 
1,885,226 
1,843,515 

749,587 

*200,000 
1,498,992 


1,121,009 
2,170,480 
1,803,542 
4,422,223 

752,858 

927,318 
1,551,097 


5,227,325 
12,614,824 
1,268,911 
842,700 
2,000,960 
1,231,782 
1,898,557 
791,553 
1,551,394 


1,254,372 
726,403 


700,987 
603,327 
4,424,854 
2,518,071 
1,154,897 
1,999,729 
10,987,285 
940,613 
8,541,782 
1,564,932 
18,460,966 
4,594,382 
894,698 
136,846 
480,236 
575,756 


165,15 
193/504 
15,527 
8,175,951 


2,573,040 
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944,533,000, as against the record level in 1942 of $8,- 
750,006,000 and a 1941 figure of $4,690,617,000. In 
1930 such public construction was only $1,389,222,- 
000. Private construction last year, as recorded in 
this tabulation, amounted to $491,298,000, against 
$555,823,000 in 1942 and $1,178,082,000 in 1941. Such 
private construction in 1930 was $1,784,037,000. Fed- 
eral Government work last year totaled $2,373,987,- 
000, against $8,241,088,000 in 1942 and $3,500,488,000 
in 1941, while in 1930 this figure was a mere $116,- 
445,000. 
There is room for a difference of opinion as to whether 
figures representing the value of contracts awarded 





or statistics of building permits may be taken as best 
representing the course of building work, in normal 
periods. In ordinary circumstances the building permits 
have a peculiar and added value as reflecting Intentions 
with respect to the future. They are, moreover, strictly 
concerned with building work, as against engineering 
and similar projects. 

As to the details of our own compilations, it is inter- 
esting to note that the decline of ordinary building 
activities continued last year in all areas excepting those 
in which larger war plants attracted workers from other 
centers and made necessary the hasty construction of 
publicly financed residential buildings. 
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1943 1942 Incr. or 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
$ $ Decr. % $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Tenn.—-Chattanooga 17,405 1,467,676 — 88.1 6,365,881 3,224,134 5,103,684 3,633,006 2,809,408 2,794,588 
Knoxville  --- Soins 754,727 1,159,472 — 349 2,619,301 2,250,768 4,689,838 1,908,478 2,442,292 2,749,303 

”" Memphis —--=~- ~_ 2 4,402,255 4,346,133 + 1,3 14,964,180 10,097,959 9,898,543 6,295,280 7,225,820 10,921,355 
Nashville —_- DASA oe 648,517 548,149 + 18.3 2,814,547 5,384,033 3,487,639 2,975,375 4,344,154 7,565,320 

Ky.—Covington ~~. ----_~_- 47,836 84,016 — 43.1 584,910 410,303 245,655 359,398 777,478 293,060 
Lexington . ! 225,834 319,599 — 29.3 1,285,708 1,539,930 769,896 1,040,931 925,382 775,520 
Louisville ___ bw 2,692,698 7,290,985 43.1 5,156,109 5,145,254 7,030,227 3,848,351 4,514,249 5,948,581 

SEIN Desc cased nck ans eee 64,828 16,860 + 284.5 161,755 200,000 250,000 300,000 334,066 79,306 

Total Southern: 

Oo eties . . oe 78,864,671 119,390,155 33.9 261,659,879 268,185,088 244,228,288 174,792,196 168,659,320 161,298,267 
Total: 354 cities_._._cc.. 537,665,181 869,688,336 38.2 1,! 598, 836, 048 1, 597, 969, 635 1,405,316,472 215,599,552 1,228, 980, 537 1, 046, 887, 801 
Outside New York: z # 

353 cities —_ * 513,228,731 821,225,816 — 37.5 1,445,650,061 1,375,803,1G61 1,172,034,249 888,968,417 921,561,785 835,662,347 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Eastern Canada— 

Quebec—Montreal Ne 9,590,063 11,676,576 — 17.9 12,547,282 11,427,632 9,253,506 10,205,422 8,208,294 6,905,323 
Outremont 218,075 333,550 34.6 797,550 273,300 792,100 925,400 833,400 586,700 
Quebec : 1,975,444 1,601,913 + 23.3 2,666,647 1,762,971 2,493,572 1,945,961 549,718 816,835 
Sherbrooke —=i....-.. 643,299 535,850 + 20.1 1,438,035 1,656,950 1,171,550 750,690 841,740 278,100 
Three Rivers 181,228 289,740 37.5 810,980 475,760 1,007,360 769,565 383,417 1,836,000 
West Mount 88,040 331,599 73.4 160,233 406,046 379,363 515,077 549,718 356,378 

Ont.— Belleville 211,444 185,040 14.3 233,220 145,440 251,396 119,340 150,395 85,065 
Brantford 240,410 792,315 61.7 321,137 166,757 233,875 273,563 270,703 161,602 
Brockville 60,287 27,550 + 81.2 105,282 117,735 93,551 139,000 44,100 967,769 
Chatham 159,188 155,123 : 2.6 461,900 470,108 487,535 471,365 186,740 100,000 
Fort William 694,994 1,747,175 60.2 2,611,108 931,576 524,305 495,880 495,880 207,500 
Galt — ; 199,081 278,396 28.5 356,945 321,784 268,995 285,730 369,630 141,226 
Guelph ___ 124,297 128,576 3.3 259,947 232,230 198,294 152,778 138,267 100,200 
Hamilton .~ SOR Agee 2,217,114 3,304,442 39.9 4,977,193 5,562,493 2,265,265 2,325,908 1,694,189 1,466,906 
Kingston 822,772 628,019 31.0 1,171,276 946,889 415,153 392,733 360,629 253,398 
Kitchener - Z 675,335 537,802 + 25.6 1,072,680 839, — 774,419 615,092 892,247 449,123 
London —_ ; bode 789,965 725,320 + 8.9 987,070 1,037,29 1,895,870 708,140 949,790 672,745 
Midland .- : *26,000 25,555 ‘ MY | 38,745 8, 338 21,895 55,000 *25,000 7,300 
Niagara Falls _- 117,101 166,286 — 29.6 328,776 267,048 159,695 309,849 239,822 127,767 
North Bay -- 94,771 77,955 21.6 242,648 138,275 200,000 296,780 84,000 58,700 
Oshawa --- 313,732 297,005 5.6 1,057,454 516,590 209,500 103,085 218,760 108,022 
Ottawa _- , 3,316,783 7,291,388 — 54.5 4,860,615 3,789,675 2,050,656 5,137,509 2,307,770 1,781,855 
Owen Sound 72,630 138,068 —, 47.4 429,727 105,377 122,760 176,916 56,848 173,410 
Peterborough . 320,617 309,712 +. 3.5 1,053,511 1,260,251 502,079 426,144 199,686 269,165 
Port Arthur - 405,785 704,710 — 42.4 2,668,448 697,964 441,656 747,444 708,143 212,671 
St. Catherines 622,760 711,833 12.5 1,589,347 1,237,086 599,389 405,698 793,227 823,398 
Sault Ste. Marie , 338,622 486,668 30.4 1,151,255 612,260 596,490 415,066 355,950 226,340 
St. Thomas 32,109 76,855 + 6.8 374,953 152,898 167,256 189,296 52,106 79,545 
Sarnia ___- 1,342,114 337,015 298.2 533,006 372,770 231,221 173,752 192,830 123,229 
I ct a ts 521,840 499,210 4.5 689,730 1,321,600 1,435,065 1,354,115 1,474,395 1,012,565 
Toronto —__- 5,914,237 7,672,500 22.9 9,171,360 10,619,613 10,285,707 8,494,340 11,238,900 2,002,850 
Welland __- 449,361 442,214 1.6 610,340 e® 423,945 198,854 146,663 231,429 107,465 
Windsor __- . 2,375,372 4,613,353 — 48.5 4,149,116 2,015,114 928,402 970,948 3,524,699 703,970 
Ly paras ee si 1,808,700 2,077,080 — 12.9 2,655,995 1,206,967 1,212,740 1,080,415 1,650,250 2,002,850 

N. S.—Halifax _- sisi 798,531 874,825 - 8.7 2,038,079 1,401,652 1,129,481 1,431,142 1,488,326 1,113,998 
maney <2... eae ae 242,513 531,608 - 54.4 777,433 707,997 378,955 396,084 354,564 179,396 

N. B.—Moncton ~- me 272,748 558,292 51.1 3,660,054 1,022,831 461,280 214,608 214,608 100,292 
8 ee ae eee 1,055,146 496,630 + 112.5 406,786 292,122 502,811 233,534 261,000 211,244 

Total East 38 cities____ 39,378,508 51,667,748 — 23.8 69,465,903 54,944,831 44, 342,( 001 ~ 43, 850, 302 42,591,170 26,810,902 
Western Canada— 

Man.—Brandon — be 190,259 270,120 29.6 258,648 360,446 83,695 50,085 57,310 113,235 
East Kildonan - 18,140 59,411 69.5 38,600 15,000 15,300 14,220 45,000 12,400 
St. Boniface _-.- ‘i 343,924 470,686 26.9 916,114 1,050,785 439,003 1,036,280 333,949 97,279 
Winnipeg --_-- ilk ncaa 1,912,500 2,945,750 35.1 4,006,850 3,329,100 2,584,050 1,985,900 2,152,100 1,407,450 

Alta.—Calgary - 1,991,084 3,361,122 — 40.8 2,677,385 2,678,841 1,064,076 911,311 667,509 845,287 
Edmonton ....-__-~-~- 6,716,495 3,367,720 + 99.4 3,422,925 2,636,870 1,661,109 2,806,340 865,560 895,440 
GML: SA 363,842 350,255 + 3.9 463,670 465,653 463,904 205,117 232,298 200,414 
DGnee. oo oo el *107,000 104,455 + 2.4 117,818 147,540 303,679 75,620 61,416 56,910 

Sask.—Moose Jaw Se 97,723 248,376 — 60.7 391,728 94,384 77,354 46,041 191,088 57,818 
Prince Albert - PSS 136,306 628,882 - 78.3 378,311 269,857 196,237 242,255 95,428 173,262 
Regina __. 470,458 755,349 S¥:7 1,149,791 1,052,919 587,615 477,780 463,941 358,865 
Saskatoon 383,464 199,255 — 37.7 720,985 1,150,215 251,494 448,585 249,901 223,955 
Swift Current —- 42,235 64,144 — 34.2 90,013 54,103 52,216 22,568 28,830 27,836 
Weyburn 3,000 15,715 17.3 3,090 21,060 17,200 36,630 72,155 89,325 
Yorkton - : a hie: 69,505 82,738 — 16.0 206,090 79,561 101,855 39,513 68,270 61,700 
ritish Columbia— 

whew Westminster —~-- ~~ 493,390 401,850 + 22.8 848,063 862,206 1,177,705 696,182 541,715 369,215 
Vancouver —_- 4,663,734 5,996,015 — 22.2 9,216,520 8,053,725 6,253,796 8,224,300 6,760,880 4,641,545 
Victoria — 1,084,653 1,015,962 + 6.8 2,090,195 1,767,120 805,470 1,955,099 760,695 584,517 

Total West: 18 cities__ 19, 097, 712 2 20,337,805 — 3.1 26,996,796 24,089,385 16,135,758 19,274,126 13,648,345 10,216,543 
Total all: 56 cities__-_~- 58, 476, 220 72, 005, 553 11.8 96,462,699 79,034,216 60,477,759 63,124,428 56,239,515 37,027,445 
*Estimated. tNo tigures available. +mecluded in Los Angeles. 


~The exceptions are easily traced and show variations 





and even in some cases exceeded 90%. 


In other words, 


from the usual trend that in some instances approach 
the fantastic. A few cities reflect ten-fold increases in 
building permits over 1942, and many of them reported 
three, four and five-fold advances. The communities 
that did not fall into this classification, on the other 


the drop in non-essential building was almost complete. 
When it is considered that this tendency already was in 
evidence in 1942, it will be readily apparent that ordin- 
ary construction hardly figures in the tabulations for 
1943. 

In the case of New York City, the drastic lowering of 


— 


building permits reflected in part an early neglect by 
the Federal Government of the great manpower re- 
sources and ample facilities of the Metropolis when war 
contracts were awarded. The tendency was to build 
entirely new plants, and this sometimes was done in 
farm regions, which aggravated enormously the atten- 


| dant housing problems of the war workers drawn to the 


scene by high wages and patriotic motives. But in the 
details of war materials production, many war contracts 


| and sub-contracts were again awarded in New York 
| City, while the vast port facilities came into full use 


when shipments overseas continued to expand. This 
brought the housing facilities of New York City into 
full use, but there was no such overcrowding and strain- 


| ing for houses and apartments as occurred in many of 








the centers devoted 
duction. 

As in 1942, there was again in evidence a sizable 
transfer by the Federal Government of certain forms of 
war activity to New York City which required the occu- 
pancy of office space. For this reason, larger office 
buildings generally came into full use in the Metropolis. 


The City of Washington, D. C., notoriously over- 
crowded even in the years preceding our entry into 
the war, remained in 1943 the outstanding example 
of inadequate housing. Despite the great need of 
additional dwellings to house the influx of govern- 
ment employees, ordinary building construction was 
held to small proportions in Washington, last year. 
Building permits in that city totaled only $19,278,- 
051, against $30,832,350 in 1942, and $49,905,710 in 
1941. 


Viewed from the sectional or regional standpoint, 
without regard to the incidental increases of building 
construction in a few key cities, the decline assumes its 
general character. In the Middle Atlantic States the 
drop last year from 1942 was 41.4%. The largest re- 
cession of 44.9% took place in the Mid-Western area, 
while the Pacific States, which are especially affected 
by inadequate housing facilities, reported a drop of 
26.9%, which was the smallest for any region. 

We now present an instructive geographical compar- 
ison of building activities covering the last nine years. 


AGGREGATES OF BUILDING PERMITS BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


largely or entirely to war pro- 

















Calendar No. of 1943 1942 Inc. or 1941 1940 
Years Cities $ $ Dec. % $ $ 
New England... (59) 44,527,005 72,784,278 ~—38.8 123,192,932 107,847,524 
Mid Atlantic....(72) 97,453,331 166,390,725 —41.4 287,414,754 240,974,981 
Mid Western....(66) 128,173,723 232,713,678 —44.9 351,301,893 317,181,564 
Other Western. . (45) 35,121,791 53,351,068 —34.2 119,681,873 114,578,699 
Pacific ......... (51) 129,088,210 176,595,912 —26.9 302,398,730 277,035,305 
Southern ...... (60) 78,864,671 119,390,155 -—-33.9 261,659,879 268,185,088 
NOES 635 eka (353) 513,228,731 821,225,816 —38.2 1,445,650,061 1,375,803,161 
New York City..... 24,436,450 48,462,520 —49.6 153,175,987 222,166,474 
Total all....(354) 537,665,181 869,688,336 -—37.5 1,598,836,048 1,597,969,635 
No. of 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
Cities $ $ $ $ $ 
New Eng..(59) 71,706,122 86,816,246 64,457,383 50,685,402 37,657,768 
Mid Atl...(72) 178,175,097 178,239,967 166,375,080 105,434,934 70,949,829 
Mid West;(66)~ 178,807,316 217,707,840 184,187,684 97,249,470 71,383,162 
Oth. .West. (45) 80,707,860 81,669,434 81,278,248 58,277,167 30,763,486 
Pacific ...(51) 204,779,826 188,468,978 178,065,685 104,286,290 56,144,427 
Southern .(60) 174,792,196 168,659,320 161,298,267 88,699,494 52,019,055 
Total ..(353) 888,968,417 921,561,785 835,662,347 504,632,757 318,917,727 
New York City 326,631,135 307,418,752 211,225,454 152,603,654 80,576,288 
Total all (354) 1,215,599,552 1,228,980,537 1,046,877,801 657,236,411 399,494,015 


In our general and detailed comparisons, also pre- 
sented in these pages, we have included the building 
statistics for all the leading centers of the Dominion of 
Canada. The overall drop in building permits in Canada 
was less apparent on a percentage basis than in the 
United States, but it must be borne in mind that Canada 


_ has been actively engaged in the war far longer than this 


country. Only a few Canadian communities showed 
large increases due to the momentary stimulas of new 
war priduction plants. The 56 Canadian cities included 
in our tabulation reported building permits in 1943 of 








hand, showed declines that commonly ran to 70% or 80% 


| $58,476,220, against $7 


2,005,553 in 1942, a drop of 11.8% 





Mutual Savings Bankers To Confer 
In New York May 11-12: Gamble To Spea 


Organization of the Fifth War Loan ‘anid the future outlook for | eg 
with special reference to peace-time conditions, will be 


savings, 


discussed in New York today and tomorrow (May 11-12), 


by offi- 


cers and trustees attending a streamlined business meeting of the. 


National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 


Speakers repre- 


senting banking and business, the economic and governmental view- 


2 
be 


points, will address delegates. 
The key-note of the meeting is | 
to be sounded by George J. Bas- 
sett, President of the Association, 
and President of the Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, who 
will open the sessions with an ad- 
dress, 
Economy of Tomorrow.’ Henry 
Bruere, President of The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, and li- | 
aison officer ‘for mutual institu- 
tions and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is to survey the relationship 
of mutual savings banks and the 
Government regarding 
rendered by the banks in “Co- 
ordinating the War Savings Ef- 
fort.” Ted R. Gamble, national 
director, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Department, will pre- 
sent the governmental picture of 
war financing in an address upon 
“The Fifth War Loan.” The im- 
portant question of ’After Victory 
—What?” is to be taken up by 
Col. Willard T. Chevalier, pub- 


support | 





lisher of ‘“‘Business Week,” and re- 
gional Vice-Chairman for New 
York, Committee for Economic 
Development. 

A luncheon under auspices of 


ithe Committee on Savings Bank 


“Savings Vital Force in the | 


Life Insurance will be a feature of 


the first noon-day session today, 


| 





Clarence B. Plantz, Chairman, and 
| Vice-President, The New York 
|Savings Bank, N. Y., presiding. 
The speaker of the occasion is to 
be Governor Raymond E. Baldwin 
of Connecticut. 

The afternoon business session 
will be opened with a report by 
A. George Gilman, President of 
the Malden Savings Bank, Mass., 
and Chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation. The peace- 
time economy to come then is to 
be analyzed by Dr. Ernest Mincr 
Patterson, Professor of Economics, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and President of 


rence, 





the American Academy of Polit- 
|ical and Social Science, speaking 
upon “Mutual Savings Banks in 
ee Post-War World.’ Thomas H. 
y, Jr., Treasurer of the Bruns- 
(Me.) Savings Institution 
and Chairman of the Committee 
on Methods and Services, will re- 
port upon the results of a survey 
of present savings and future 
spending just completed by the 
National Association. Fred F. Law- 
Treasurer of the Maine 
Savings Bank, Portland, will di- 
rect a round-table discussion of 
mutual savings banks present and 
future. Other participants include 
George W. Arnett, Vice-President 
of the Trenton Saving Fund So- 
ciety, N. J.; Levi P. Smith, Presi- 
dent, Burlington Savings Bank, 
Vt.; George S. Stevenson, Presi- 
dent, The New Haven Savings 
Bank, Conn.: Myron S. Short, 
Executive Vice-President, Buffalo 
Savings Bank, N. Y.; Rutherford 
E. Smith, President, Dorchester 
Savings Bank, Mass.; Ralph R. 
Knapp, Vice-President, Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle. 
At the morning session, May 12, 
Isaac W. Roberts, President of The 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
is to preside. Insurance problems 


will be surveyed by Robert B. 
McGaw, President of the Hamp- 
den Savings Bank, Springfield, 





Mass., and Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation Committee on Insurance. 
The investment outlook and prob- 
lems are to be summed up by the 
various experts. R. W. Brown, 
President, Lehigh Valley RR. Co. 
and Chairman, Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference on Public 


| Relations, will review the railroad 





situation in an address “Faith in 
the Railroads.” Discussion of 
State and municipal finance is to 
be undertaken by Carl H. Chat- 
ters, Executive Director of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, under the title of “Munic- 
ipal Finance in the Post-War 
Years.” Utilities are to be sur- 
veyed by H. C. Thuerk, President, 
New Jersey Power & Light Co., 
and Chairman, Committee on 
Post-War Planning, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, in “Broadened 
Horizons for Electric Power.” An 
over-all picture will be presented 
by J. Clifford Folger, President 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The Committee on Small Sav- 
ings Bank, under the chairman- 
ship of H. L. Wheatley, Treasurer 
of the City Savings Bank, Meri- 
den, Conn., has arranged a lunch- 
eon for May 12, when the speaker 


is to be Prof. Eugene E. Agger, 


Commissioner of Banking and In- | 


surance of New Jersey, who will 


speak on “Looking Ahead in the 
Mutual Savings Bank Field.” 


Real estate values, home build= 
ing, and construction trends are 
be scrutinized at the final session 
of the two-day meeting, the after- 
noon of May 12. George C. John- 
son, Treasurer of The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, and mem- 
ber, Committee on Mortgage In- 
vestments, is to preside. Harold 
S. Buttenheim, editor, ‘The Amer- 
ican City,” looks ahead to “The 
City That Might Be.” “Implement- 
ing the Post-War House” will be 
discussed by Joseph E. Merrion, 
First Vice-President, National As- 
sociation of Home Builders of the 
United States. Robert W. Dow- 
ling, Presidnt, City Investing Co., 
will sum up the final session with 
a thought into the future, “Today 
and Tomorrow in Real Estate.” 





O’Connell Confirmed As 
Gen’] Counsel of Treasury 


The Senate on May 2 confirmed 
the nomination of Joseph J. 
O’Connell Jr. as General Counsel 
of the Treasury Department. Mr. 
O’Connell was named to the post 
by President Roosevelt on Aoril 
27 to succeed Randolph Paul. The 
nomination was referred to in our 
issue of May 4, page 1855. 
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Civil Engineering Construction $41,856,000 For 
Week—Gains 57% Over Preceding Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in the continental U. S. 
totals $41,856,000 for the week. This volume, not including the con- 
struction by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside 
the country, and shipbuilding, is 57% higher than in the preceding 
week, and 18% higher than the weekly average for 1944 to date, but 
is 42% lower than the total reported to “Engineering News-Record” 
for the corresponding 1943 week. The report made public on May 4, 

i as follows: 

Per tieate construction is 65 and 159% higher, respectively, than 
for a week ago and a year ago. Public construction tops last week 
by 53%, but is 58% under the week last year. ‘ 

The current week’s volume brings 1944 construction to $637,- 
018,000 for the 18-week period, a decrease of 51% from the $1,290,- 
346,000 reported in 1943. Private construction, $139,501,000, is 5% 
higher than a year ago, but public work, $497,517,000, is 57% lower’ 
due to the 4% decrease in state and municipal and the 60% drop in 


federal work. : 
Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 


week, and the current week are: 


May 6, ’43 Apr. 27, °44 May 4, ’44 

Total U. S. Construction_._._. $72,237,000 $26,737,000 $41,856,000 
Private Construction ~------ 5,208,000 8,169,000 13,512,000 
Public Construction ~------ 67,029,000 18,568,000 28,344,000 
State and Municipal__--- 4,612,000 8,492,000 4,675,000 
OOS RS eee ee 62,417,000 10,076,000 23,669,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in bridges, industrial buildings, public buildings, earthwork and 
drainage, and unclassified construction. Industrial building is the 
only class to gain over the 1943 week. Sub-totals for the week in 
each class of construction are: waterworks, $287,000; sewerage, $253,- 
000; bridges, $206,000; industrial buildings, $11,812,000; commercial 
buiiding and large-scale private housing, $934,000; public buildings, 
$13,559,000; earthwork and drainage, $682,000; streets and roads, 
$3,992,000; and unclassified construction, $10,131,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $39,- 
963,000. It is made up of $529,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
and $39,434,000 in federal construction funds from the First Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act of 1944. 

New construction financing for 1944 to date totals $405,598,000, 
and is 17% below the $486,035,000 reported for the 1943 18-week 


period. 


Living Costs In Large Gities Remained Stable 
Beiween Feb. 15-HMar. 15, Labor Bureau Reports 


Lower food prices balanced higher costs in the family budget 
for spring clothing, household equipment, and services between Feb. 
15 and March 15, and as a result, there was no net change in the 
average cost of living essentials in that month, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins reported on April 26. “The overall cost of living 
has remained stable with only minor variations for a year,’ she said. 
“Prices of living essentials in that month,” says Miss Perkins, “aver- 
aged 0.8% higher than in the corresponding period last year, and 
22.8% above the level in Jan. 1941, base date of the ‘Little Steel’ 
formula. Since the beginning of the war in Europe, the rise in the 
cost of living has amounted to 26%, as compared with an average of 
61% during the same period of the World War.” 


Miss Perkins added: 

“The reduction of 0.3% in the total cost of a typical family 
grocery bill from mid-Feb. to mid-March was due principally to 
lower prices for fresh vegetables, and seasonal declines for eggs. A 
general reduction in point values was announced by the OPA follow- 
ing reports of larger food supplies. This was reflected in reduced 
prices for a number of non-rationed foods. The largest price declines 
for food during the month were for fresh green beans (19%), cab- 
bage (12%), and lettuce (7%). Prices for carrots, potatoes, and 
spinach were also lower as good spring supplies came into the mar- 
ket. The acute shortage of onions continued throughout the country, 
with prices up slightly for the limited supply available for general 
sale. Oranges were up seasonally by about 11% as the supply of 
Florida oranges diminshed and the new California crop came onto 
the market. 

“Prices of meats remained fairly stable with adequate supplies 
ef beef and pork reported in most cities. Prices for chickens and 
fresh fish were somewhat higher than a month ago with continued 
shortages in some communities. Canned peas and canned green 
beans both declined almost 3%. 

“Scattered price increases occurred in most articles of clothing 
during the month. Particularly outstanding were advances in women’s 
spring coats, which were higher in 33 of the 34 cities surveyed. 
Although cotton dresses were not yet on display in all stores, prices 
were appreciably above those of last summer. In several stores, the 
advance was over 50% above a year ago, with an average rise for 
all cities of 15%. Rayon hosiery rose slightly as retailers received 
new supplies at the higher prices permitted by OPA on the qualities 
priced by the Bureau. Price rises were noted for work clothing, 
men’s felt hats, shirts, shorts, and pajamas, and women’s underwear 
and cotton nightgowns, in most cases as a result of the unavailability 
of lower priced lines. Shoe repair prices again showed advances in 
most large cities. Retailers reported general shifts in demand from 
blended to all-wool fabrics following larger allocations of wool for 
civilian garments. 

_ “Anthracite coal dropped 45 cents per ton in most cities as 
prices returned to previously established ceilings. This change was 
largely responsible for the decrease of 0.4% in fuel, electricity and 
ice costs, as a group, from mid-Feb. to mid-March. Slight increases 
were reported in bituminous prices in some cities where dealers had 
been selling below the prices established by OPA in November. 

‘ The increasing scarcity of lower-priced lines raised costs dur- 
ing the month for dining-room and bedroom suites, dinnerware, and 
towels in several cities. Large increases in the cost of brooms, rang- 
ing from 1% to 35%, were reported in most of the large cities, be- 
cause of the disappearance of lower grades. Quotations on steel- 





frame bedsprings replaced those for wood frame springs in the 
Bureau’s reports in a number of cities, resulting in small price de- 
creases due to the lower maximum price established by OPA for 
steel-frame springs. 

“The cost of miscellaneous goods and services advanced by an 





ee 
average of 0.3% over the month, The cost of medical care increased | Cost of producing quicksilver has 


in 12 cities. 


Scattered rises were reported for beauty and barber | risen sharply, compared with pre- 


shop services, laundry, drugs, soaps, domestic services and auto| war years. The Mexican authori- 


repairs. 

“Rents remained unchanged in the 34 large cities combined, 
with slight increases reported in 9 cities and slight decreases in 2. | 
Increasing vacancies in sub-standard housing were reported in some} 
large cities where population was reduced because of war migra- | 
tion, or where public housing units were made available.” 


COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES 





Indexes, 1935-39==-100* 
Fuel House- 
electricity fur- Miscel- 
Date— Allitems Food Clothing Rent andice nishings laneous 
1939: Aug. 15 eibdecanle 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 
1941: Jan. 15 ee 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 
of ON Be | ~ 116.0 121.6 126.2 109.9 104.9 122.2 110.9 
| ES: 117.8 126.6 125.8 108.0 106.2 123.6 111.4 
1943: wat’. Lo 122.6 131.4 127.6 108.0 107.4 124.5 114.5 
1944: Jan. 15 124.2 136.1 134.7 108.1 109.5 128.3 118.4 
Feb. 15 123.8 134.5 135.2 108.1 110.3 128.7 118.7 
Mar. 15 123.8 134.1 136.7 108.1 109.9 129.0 119.1 
*Some indexes for January and February, 1944, are revised. These indexes are 
based on changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers in large cities. 
PERCENT OF CHANGE 
Fuel, House 
All electr. furnish- Miscel- 
Date— items Food Clothing {Rent andice ings laneous 
Feb. 15, 1944 to Mar. 15, 1944 . — 03 + 1.1 c — 0.4 + 0.2 -+ 0.3 
Mar. 15, 1943 to Mar. 15, 1944 + 08 —2.4 4+ 7.1 + 01 + 23 +36 + 4.0 
Sep. 15, 1942 to Mar. 15, 1944 + 51 + 59 + 8.7 0.1 3.5 + 44 + 6.9 
May 15, 1942 to Mar. 15, 1944 + 6.7 +103 + 83 —16 + 48 + 56 + 7.4 
Jan. 15, 1941 to Mar. 15, 1944 +228 437.1 +35.7 + 30 +90 +289 +169 
Aug. 15, 1939 to Mar. 15, 1944 25.6 +43.4 +363 + 3.6 +12.7 +28.2 +18.6 





Non-Ferrous Metals — Gall For Copper, 
Lead And Zinc Continues At High Level 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of May 4, 
stated: ‘War demands for copper, lead, and zinc continued at a high 
rate during the last week. The light metals—aluminum and mag- 
nesium—are in oversupply and production is being reduced by WPB. 
The tin smelter in Texas is producing at the rate of 30,000 tons of 





tin a year, it was stated officially. 


The price situation in quicksilver 





remains unsettled, and quotations® 


in New York again declined $5 
per flask. Demand at the lower 
price was described as slow. Spain 
has agreed to curtail tungsten ore 
shipments to Germany, the State 
Department announced on May 2. 
“The publication further went on 
to say in part: 


Copper 

Evidence that domestic produc- 
tion of copper is being reduced 
because of manpower shortages 
was contained in a statement by 
E. T. Stannard, President of Ken- 
necott Copper Corp., at a meeting 
of stockholders, to the effect that 
the company’s output has been re- 
duced by about 3,000 tons a month 
from its peak rate. 

Owing to rising costs, resulting 
from the labor situation, Consol- 
idated Coppermines Corp., has 
applied to the Government - for 
a revision of its quota under 
the premium price plan to main- 
tain production on a profitable 
basis. 

Lead 

May requirements of consumers 
of lead have been provided for to 
the extent of 95%. Requests for 
foreign lead for May shipment 
continued in evidence last week, 
and it now appears that at least 
18,000 tons of such metal will be 
moved to supplement domestic 
deliveries. 

Domestic producers sold 6,497 
tons of lead during the last week, 
which compares with 3,040 tons 
in the previous week. 

General Inventory Order M-161 
has been amended to exempt lead 
from restrictions imposed under 
the original document. 


Zine 
With business in zinc covering 
May shipment metal now well in 
hand, producers estimate that the 
volume sold for this month will 


two production lines at the Alum- 
inum Co. of America plant in 
Queens County, New York City. 
Suspension of production at this 
plant will reduce output by about 
72,000,000 lb. a year. The order 
to shut down will be issued by 
the Defense Plant Corp., at the 
request of WPB. The cut-back 
will reduce consumption of coal, 
now more critically short than 
aluminum. 

Curtailment in production so far 
has been limited to virgin alum- 
inum. Fabrication of aluminum 
for the war program continues at 
a high rate. 

Tin 

The Defense Plant Corp. has de- 
cided to sell three detinning 
plants, according to Washington 
advices. This would indicate, 
market observers believe, that ex- 
cess “capacity exists for treating 
used tin cans. 

Light on output of tin at the 
Texas smelter was contained in 
a radio address by Charles B. 
Henderson, Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., on 
April 29. The $6,000,000 smelter. 
he said, has been operating since 
April, 1942, and its output to date 
has exceeded 41,000 tons of tin. 
The present production rate is 
approximately 2,500 tons a month. 
he added, and declared that the 
tin produced is of the highest 
quality. 

During January, Bolivia ex- 
ported 2,632 metric tons of tin 
contained in concentrates, which 
compares with 3,754 tons in Jan- 
vary last year and 3,267 tons in 
January 1942. Exports during 1943 
averaged 3,413 tons monthly. 

The price situation in_ the 
United States market remains un- 
changed. Straits quality tin for 
shipment, in cents per pound, was 





as follows: 


May June July 

compare favorably with total sales | april 27 __________ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
for April. Brass mills and galvan- | April 28 -.__-.--.- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
izers were well represented, among | {?"!! 29 ---------- 32.000 Bo tee O00 
: OY aca P ae 52.000 52.000 52.000 

the buyers, and, as for some time} may2 52.000 52.000 52.000 
past, direct and indirect war re-| May 3 -.__-.---+-- 52.000 52.000 52.000 


quirements accounted for the 


bulk of the business. 


Labor trouble at the plant of 
the United Zinc Smelting Corp., 
Moundsville, W. Va., temporarily 
removed that company from 
among the list of buyers of zinc 
concentrate in the Tri-State mar- 
ket. 

: Aluminum 

To bring production of alum- 
inum more closely in line with 
consumption, the War Production 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. all week. 


Quicksilver 


Mercurials were reduced in 
price during the last week to 
bring the market in line with the 
raw material. However, buying of 
salts continued on the light side. 
with consumers disposed to buy 
against immediate needs only. 


Mexican producers are reducing 
output, contending that current 





Board announced on May 1 that! prices are too low for profitable 
it will discontinue operations of operation of quicksilver deposits. upon the postponement. 





| ties have been approached to sup 
port production. 


The market in New York re- 
mained quiet and prompt ship- 
ment metal was available at $120 
per flask, effective May 1. 


Silver 

Silver production from domestic 
mines, in terms of recoverable 
metal, was 3,312,038 oz. in Janu- 
ary, against 3,413,118 oz. in De- 
cember, the Bureau of Mines re< 
ports. 

The London market was quiet, 
with the price unchanged at 
2314ed. The New York Official for 
foreign metal continued last week 
at 44%4c. an ounce. 


Daily Prices 


The daily price of electrolytie 
copper (domestic and export re- 
finery), lead, zine and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 


Scaiterty Nominated As 
Cotton Exchange Head 


The nominating committee of 
the New York Cotton Exchange 
announced on May 6 the slate of 
offices to be filled at the annual 
election of the Exchange, to be 
held in June. John H. Scatterty, 
currently Vice-President of the 
Exchange, was nominated for the 
Presidency to succeed Eric Alliot. 
William H. Koar was nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency and Bene-~ 
detto Lopinto for the ‘post of 
Treasurer. 


The following were nominated 
for the Board of Managers of the 
Exchange: Eric Alliot, Frank G, 
Brown, Milton S. Erlanger, J, 
Henry Fellers, Tinney C. Figgatt, 
Edward A. Hillmuth, James A, 
Kieran, Frank J. Knell, Jerome 
Lewine, Robert J. Murray, Arthur 
J. Pertsch and Charles B. Vose. 

Three out-of-town members of 
the Exchange were nominated for 
the Board of Managers, including: 
J. Robert Lindsay, Greenville, 
S. C.; William F. Neale, Dallas, 
Texas, and Thomas J. White, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








NRDGA Postpones 


Meetings 

It has been decided to postpone 
the various associate membership 
group meetings of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Asosciation un- 
til some time next fall, it was 
made known recently by Lew 
Hahn, General Manager of the 
Association. The revised dates will 
be announced late. The decision 
to postpone these meetings was 
made by the various divisions 
themselves. This action was de- 
cided upon in view of the military 
situation and the likelihood that 
there may be need of all avail- 
able transportation for governs 
ment purposes. It is pointed out 
by the Association that the Office 
of Defense Transportation all 
along has asked that conventions 
should. not be held during this 
emergency and has left it to the 
various organizations to deters 
mine whether or not they shall 
comply. When consulted on the 
subject of this postponement th 
officials indicated the need o 
transportation might be acute 
around the time of the meetings 
but declined to rule as to whether 
or not the meetings should be 
postponed. ‘ 

After consulting their various 
chairmen and others who had 
been active in preparing for these 
conferences, says the Association, 
Messrs. Kleinhaus; Plant and 


tively of the Controllers’ Con- 
gress, the Store Managers and 
Personnel Divisions and the Mer- 


chandise Managers Division and 





Ready-to-Wear Group decided 














Blanke as the managers respec. | 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
coal in the week ended April 29, 1944, is estimated at 12,360,000 
net tons, an increase of 110,000 tons, or 0.9%, over the preceding 
week. Output in the corresponding week of 1943 amounted to 9,413,- 


000 tons. Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to April 29, | 


1944, totaled 210,685,000 tons, as against 202,631,000 tons in the same 
period last year, or a gain of 4.0%. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended April 29, 1944, was estimated 
at 1,344,000 tons, an increase of 22,000 tons (1.7%) over the pre- 
ceding week. When compared with the output in the corresponding 
week of 1943, there was an increase of 366,000 tons, or 37.4%. The 
calendar year to date shows a gain of 4.2% when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended April 29, 
1944, showed a decrease of 6.200 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended April 22, 1944; and was 7,700 tons less than for 
the corresponding period of 1943. Production for the 120 days ended 
April 29, 1944, was 155,500 tons below that for the same period of 
last year. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 


—————Week Ended—-_—-—- -—————January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal April 29, April 22, May 1, *April 29, May 1, May 1, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
Total, incl. mine fuel 12,360.000 12,250,000 9,413,000 210,685,000 202,631,000 162,750,000 
Daily average 2,060,000 2,042,000 1,569,000 2,059,000 1,977,000 1,594,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 








(In Net Tons) 
—————Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tApril 29, $April 22, May 1, April 29, May 1, May 4, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1929 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,344,000 1,322,000 978,000 21,685,000 20,810,000 25,491,000 
#Commercial produc. 1,290,000 1,269,000 939,000 20,819,000 19,978,000 23,656,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 140,200 146,400 147,900 2,606,400 2,761,900 2,152,300 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized oper- 
ations, Excludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. S$Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
®tate sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 

















, April 22, April 15, April 24, April 24, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
I a cicich:inserthien heieatliiaentadeisnatanien 382,000 392,000 355,000 21,000 
istics hiarsig-vibepaiiahhomenbaee 5,000 6,000 5,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_-_-__. 88,000 83,000 79,000 5,000 
ey apa eT TEE CRE DS IS Fie 170,000 150,000 133,000 72,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___ 1,000 1 ,000 1,000 ? 
| SBR 1,511,000 1,430,600 1,460,000 508,000 
SERRE eget RSS aa 524,000 476,000 532,000 173,000 
| ROS i SESE 6S EE} BS Seay ae air 43,000 38,000 62,000 19,000 
Kansas and Missouri________- 168,000 158,000 158,000 42,000 
Kentucky—Eastern________-_- 942,000 930,000 902,000 786,000 
Kentucky—Western__________ 381,000 352,000 284,000 104,000 
‘Maryland. :.o 22120... 37,000 38,000 41,000 15,000 
EEE EN sk eR fe 4,000 5,000 4,000 2,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)___. 85,000 90,000 83,000 32,000 
|g al a A TS Sabra 36,000 32,000 37,000 31,000 
Worth & South Dakota (lignite) 33,000 36,000 31,000 21,000 
REESE SETI Ea WOeney ero ee €80,000 636,000 648,000 364,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous )_-_~_- 3,100,000 2,885,000 2,731,000 2,018,000 
I 147,000 148,000 142,000 45,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ 3,000 3,000 3,000 15,000 
pe ee ‘iseipthlchbnenll inlere: bide 115,000 120,000 122,000 32,000 
SS SE Re 377,000 388,000 398,000 197,000 
NEEL Same cig 27,000 28,000 28,000 30,000 
¢*West Virginia—Southern___-_-. 2,145,000 2,113,000 2,316,000 1,630,000 
West Virginia—Northern_-_-~-~- 1,068,000 1,040,000 918,000 469,000 
jE RRR aN aed 177,000 171,000 173,000 71,000 
§Other Western States_..._.___ 1,000 1,000 1,000 * 
Total bituminous & lignite__ 12,250,000 11,750,000 11,647,000 6,705,000 
@Pennsylvania anthracite____~ 1,322,000 1,208,000 1,109,000 1,615,000 
emt. Gal Ogi... 240 oh 13,572,000 12,958,000 12,756,000 8,320,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. {Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from published 
records of the Bureau of Mines. *Less than 1,000 tons. 





Wholesale Commodity Index Rose 0.1% 
In Week Ended April 29, Labor Dept. Reporis 


Average prices for commodities in primary markets rose 0.1% 
during the last week of April as a result of higher prices for apples, 
potatoes and meats, and OPA action in allowing increases of not 
more than 20 cents a barrel in prices for cement in the North- 
eastern area. In making this known on May 4, the U. S. Department 
of Labor stated that “the advance brought the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ all-commodity index of nearly 900 prices series to 
103.7% of the 1926 average.’ It added that “the index has moved 
within a very narrow range during the past year and at the end 
of April it was only 0.2% higher than at the same time last year.” 
The announcement also states: 


“Farm Products and Food—Higher markets for wheat, rye and 
cotton, for sheep and poultry, and for apples and white potatoes 
brought average prices for farm products in organized markets up 
©.2% during the week ended April 29. Lower prices were reported 
for cows, hogs, wool, eggs, lemons, onions and sweet potatoes. Not- 
withstanding the increases of the past week, farm products are 0.6% 
below their level at the end of March and 1.0% lower than at the 
end of April a year ago.” 


; “Ted by an increase of 0.8% for fruits and vegetables and meats, 
average prices for foods rose 0.3%. In addition to higher prices 
for certain fresh fruits and vegetables, fresh beef in the Chicago 
market rose more than 1% and condensed milk and dressed poultry 
advanced over 5% because of adjustments in OPA ceiling prices. 
Quotations were lower for flour. The index for the foods group 


s 0.5% higher than for the corresponding week of March, but in 
the past 12 months it has declined 3.7%.” 

: “Industrial Commodities—Except for the advance of slightly 
more than 1% in ceiling prices for cement there were few changes 
n industrial commodity’ markets during the last week of April. 


, types of western pine and oak lumber declined, Quotations for rosin 
and turpentine continued to drop.” 

The Department’s announcement also 
notation: 

Note—During the period of rapid change caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more com- 
plete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for April 1, 1944 
and May 1 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in sub- 
group indexes from April 22 to April 29, 1944. 


contains the following 





WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED APRIL 29, 1944 
(1926100) 
Percentage change to 
April 29, 1944 from 
4-29 4-22 4-15 4-1 5-1 4-22 4-1 5-1 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities__.__-__....-_-~- 103.7 *103.6 *103.8 *103.6 103.5 + 0.1 + 0.1 0.2 
IE Se Rep et ‘123.1 *122.9 *124.5 *123.9 124.3 +0.2 —0.6 — 1.0 
| SAR Aaa eo ET Aer meee 104.7 104.4 105.0 104.2 108.7 + 0.3 +0.5 —3.7 
Hides and leather products______. 117.6 117.6 117.6 117.5 118.4 0 + 0.1 — 0.7 
Textile products____~-_ AE ee ee ee 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.3 96.9 0 0 + 0.4 
Fuel and lighting materials______ ‘83.7 *83.7 *83.6 *83.6 81.5 0 +0.1 + 2.7 
Metals and metal products____-__- ‘103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 0 - 0.1 
Building materials_______._____-_ 114.7 114.6 114.7 1146 110.3 +0.1 +0.1 + 4.0 
Chemicals and allied products___- 105.4 105.4 105.4 100.4 100.1 0 +5.0 + 5.3 
Housefurnishing goods_______-_~_. 106.0 106.0 106.0 105.9 104.2 0 +0.1 + 1.7 
Miscellaneous commodities____-~_. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 91.4 0 0 + 2.1 
Raw materials... 62 ee. *113.2 *113.0 *113.9 *113.5 112.7 +0.2 —0.3 + 0.4 
Semimanufactured articles______. 93.5 93.5 93.5 93.5 92.9 0 0 + 0.6 
Manufactured products____-___-. *101.0 *100.9 *100.9 *100.7 100.9 +0.1 +0.3 + O.1 
All commodities other than 
faruh DOGG nities. *99.5 *99.4 *99.4 *99.2 *99.1 +01 +03 + 0.4 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods______. *98.5 *98.5 *98.5 *98.3 96.9 0 +0.2 + 1.7 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
APRIL 22, 1944 TO APRIL 29, 1944 
Increases 
Comens’: es ioe east ee Rie. Melty produits oo oe cae i St 
Fruits and vegetables_____.__.__-~--~- 0.8 Grains jalan oo seipudsi-aeliepinin-entoa been 0.2 
BONE ic nn cab atedamennimmmea Cae Cabten. seek: - spine ccaniaieie abate aie nk oo: Sama 
Other farm products___-_-_- Ehime Geo) LAVORLOCR abd DOMltry. 6 re 8 | 
Decreases 
eee. TOU i a 0.3. Lumber a cats hades suede ep nla id oo celta <a 
Cereal products —..-_...--..--..... 0.1 Paint and paint materials 0.1 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Continues Fracticnal Advance 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by 
The National Fertilizer Association and made public on May 8, ad- 
vanced fractionally for the second consecutive week to 137.1 in the 
week ending May 6 from 137.0 in the preceding week. A month 
ago this index registered-137.1 and a year ago 135.8,-based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100. The index is 1.0% higher than the cor- 
responding week of 1943. The Association’s report continued as 
follows: 


Last week’s fractional advance in the all-commodity price index 
resulted primarily from higher prices in the farm products group. 
In the livestock group lower prices for heavy hogs, lambs and ewes 
were not sufficient to offset the rising prices for light hogs, cattle 
and live fowls. The grains group index number advanced slightly, 
making its first change in 15 consecutive weeks, as quotations for 
rye continued upward. Even though the foods group is continuing 
to advance slowly, due to a further rise in white potatoes, it is still 
under the level of the corresponding period of last year. The tex- 
tiles group declined as cotton moved into lower ground. All other 
groups remained unchanged from the previous week. 


During the week five price series advanced and four declined; 
in the preceding week there were six advances and three declines, 
and in the second preceding week they were evenly balanced with 
three advances and three declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939==100* 








% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Sach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group May 6, Apr.29, Apr.8, May 8, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1y43 

25.3 | SE AS ES RAE Ae ca hots ‘ 138.8 138.6 138.3 139.9 

re Ee ile aces cigar 146.1 146.1 146.1 147.8 

GY SN aii ee 159.6 159.6 159.6 159.0 

23.0 Farin PrOGuCce. us 6. ae 155.8 155.5 156.7 153.7 
eSB ES 4 PARA Gen: A Seep 5 Ra: 198.8 200.5 200.1 200.9 
Re tn eel iad 164.9 164.8 164.8 142.8 
REESE ST Se nee ee 145.8 145.0 147.0 148.5 

17.3 | SEO UES a: ee Seer oe See 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities____-____. 132.2 132.2 132.2 130.1 
8.2 TUR csiscscestbeeh cx esses cn cco’ a eked has 152.0 152.2 152.1 151.3 
7.1 Dn SIE RD 2S tka DS TN 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials... J... 152.4 152.4 152.4 152.2 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___------- ~~. 127.7 127.7 127.7 126.6 
3 Fertilizer mateériais.. 2. ee 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.9 
3 BT RN asics sciences nub niin iiagninn 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 
3 Pas: MACHINE oi nn ces 104.3 104.3 104.2 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___.-___-_____-. 137.1 137.0 137.1 135.8 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: May 6, 1944, 106.8; April 29, 106.7, and May 8, 
1943, 105.8. 





Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


Annual average yields for the years 1929 to 1941, inclusive, and 
monthly yields for 1941 are published in the “Chronicle” of June 
11, 1942, page 2218. Yields for 1942 are on, page 202, Jan. 14, 1943, 
issue, and for 1943, on page 1130, March 16, 1944 issue. 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 
Average 





Minor price increases were reported for gum Jumber, while some 


Industrials Railroads Utilities Banks Insurance Yield 

(125) (25) (25) (15) (10) (200) 

January, 1944_______ 4.6% 7.0% 5.5% 3.8% 3.9% 4.8% 
February, 1944.______ 4.6 6.7 * 6.5 3.7 4.0 4.8 
Marteh, 1944... 4.6 6.9 5.5 3.8 3.7 4.8 
April, -1944_.2.2.. 222 4.6 7.0 5.6 3.8 3.8 4.9 








Rayon Yarn Shipments 
Remain At High Level 


Shipments of rayon filament 
yarn by domestic producers 
| amounted to 43,700,000 pounds in 
| April, states the “Rayon Orga- 
non,” published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. This total, 
says the Bureau, compares with 
shipments of 45,600,000 pounds in 
March and 41,500,000 pounds in 
April, 1943. Staple fiber ship- 
ments in April totaled 11,300,000 
pounds against 14,900,000 pounds 
in March and 13,200,000 pounds in 
April, 1943. The advices from the 
Bureau, made available on May 8, 
further stated: 


“For the four months ended 
| April 30, the shipments of rayon 
filament yarn aggregated 174,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of 8% 
compared with shipments of 161,- 
| 200,000 pounds reported for the 
corresponding period in 1943, 
Four months staple fiber ship- 
ments totaled 53,700,000 pounds 
against the shipments of 52,500,000 
pounds in the similar period last 
year, an increase of 2%. 


“Stocks of filament yarn held 
‘by producers on April 30 totaled 
| 7,900,000 pounds, according to the 
‘Organon,’ compared with 8,100,- 
000 pounds held on March 31 and 
6,600,000 pounds on April 30, 1943. 
Staple fiber stocks totaled 1,800,- 
000 pounds on April 30 against 
1,700,000 pounds held on March 31 
and 2,300,000 pounds on April 30 
last year. 


“The ‘Organon’ further stated 
that rayon filament yarn output 
totaled 135,500,000 pounds in the 
first quarter of the year, a new 
high record, and represents a 
gain of 64.4% compared with the 
corresponding peacetime quarter 
in 1939 when 82,400,000 pounds 
were produced. 








“Rayon staple fiber production 
likewise reached a new’ high last 
quarter when it totaled 42,700,000 
pounds, thus quadrupling the out- 
put of the first~quarter of 1939 
and bettering the December, 1943, 
i. aes by 700,000 pounds, or 
i. /O« 

“Total production of rayon yarn 
and staple fiber during the Janu- 
ary-March 1944 quarter amounted 
to 178,200,000 pounds, which is 
3.4% above the previous quarter’s 
production of 172,400,000 pounds.” 


Steel Payrolls In March 
Reached New High Peak 


Steel industry payrolls estab- 
lished a new high record of 
$145,285,000 in March, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced on May 6. The previous 
peak payroll was the total of 
$144,937,000 disbursed by steel 
companies in October, 1943. The 
March, 1944, payroll compares 
with $137,615,000 in February and 
with $136,813,000 in March a year 
ago. The Institute’s report further 
stated: 


“The average number of em- 
ployees in the industry declined in 
March, however. During that 
month an average of 578,000 em- 
ployees was at work as against 
583,000 in February. No compar- 
able figures for average number 
employed are available for March, 
1943, but the total number at 








j work in March of last year was 


637,000. 

“Wage-earning employees 
worked an average of 47.7 hours 
per week and earned an average 
of 115.9 cents per hour in March, 
1944. Their indicated average 
weekly earnings of $55.28 in 
March stand as a new record. 


“In February, hourly earnings 
averaged 116.1 cents and the aver- 
age work-week was 47.0 hours, 
bringing weekly earnings to an 
average of $54.57. In March, 1943, 
steel industry’s wage earners 
earned an average of 110.3 cents 
per hour and worked 42.5 hours 


per week, indicating average 
weekly earnings of $46.88.” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended April 29, 1944 Increased 3,950 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 


age gross crude oil production for the week ended April 29, 1944 | 


was 4,431,300 barrels, an increase of 3,950 barrels per day over the 
preceding week, and a gain of 512,150 barrels per day over the cor- 
responding week of last year. The current figure, however, is 10,200 
barrels per day less than the daily average figure recommended 
by the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of April, 
1944. Further details as reported by the institute follow: 

Reports received from the refining companies indicate that the 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approx- 
imately 4,300,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,126,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,592,000 barrels of kerosene; 4,284,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 8,398,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended April 29, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 88,462,000 barrels of gasoline; 6,585,000 barr@s of kerosene; 
30,236,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 49,985,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and 
do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. Apr. 29, Previous Apr. 29, May l, 
April Apr. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Omiahoma:. ..-.....-. 328,000 328,000 +*333,850 — 1,700 333,000 342,350 
(SS ae 285,000 269,600 273,650 + 9,850 266,800 316,250 
PI ne hone 1,000 71,100 — 100 1,200 2,250 
Panhandle Texas___-_ 91,100 Pees 91,100 91,000 
North Texas__.----- 143,850 pop Oot 143,800 134,950 
West Texas.__.._--. 374,000 asa 374,000 214,450 
East Central Texas__ 127,250 seal 127,200 99,700 
a 362,300 Saeed 362,300 319,800 
Southwest Texas_--- 293,050 inca 293,100 188,500 
Coastal Texas__---~~ 518,800 PSS 518,800 340,750 
Total Texas........ 1,916,000 $1,918,794 1,910,350 .--. 1,910,300 1,389,150 
North Louisiana_____ 75,350 — 800 75,900 88,950 
Coastal Louisiana__-_ 282,500 Jas 282,500 257,900 
Total Louisiana _ 347,700 374,700 357,850 — 800 358,400 346,850 
BSROGIes 2°25. 76,700 78,591 79,550 on 79,500 72,500 
SS ae 45,000 42,900 + 50 42,000 55,800 
a ae 50 — 50 50 aul 
ERI Ss a etiae 50 pee 50 prise 
I giles, Gwe 215,000 206,250 + 4,550 211,900 230,850 
IN Fi i iis asinine 13,600 13,750 — 100 14,100 14,050 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. TIL, Ind., 

Mr? ita SS 72,400 74,000 *+ 1,500 72,100 83,850 
Bentucky ..b..--<. 23,000 19,900 — 4,450 21,600 21,550 
Michigan § .c..a62+-~- 53,000 52,100 + 3,600 50,500 58,600 
Wyoming ~~~ --.--_ 93,000 96,650 -— 2,050 93,700 92,950 
MGRtARe aii. .4k.. 24,000 22,400 — 100 21,500 20,250 
Colerado i... ......~ 7,000 8,360 + 100 8,400 6,850 
New Mexico —_.-.__ 111,700 111,700 112,100 - 50 112,500 97,150 
Total East of Calif. 3,612,100 3,603,800 +10,350 3,597,600 3,151,250 
Califormia —......... 829,400 §829,400 827,500 — 6,400 829,100 767,900 
Total United States 4,441,500 4,431,300 + 3,950 4,426,700 3,919,150 

*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 


production of. crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. April 27, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 19 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
cown for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a totai equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED APRIL 29,1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
Plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 











§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining ‘at Re- tStocks {Stocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
*Combin’d: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas... 2,518 90.3 2,207 87.6 6.576 38,266 15,273 14,726 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1_----~ 130 §=6©83.9 105 ~=s- 80.8 332 2,088 954 235 
District No. 2._--~_- 47 87.2 54 1149 144 1,517 113 132 
ES 824 85.2 693 84.1 2,494 20,452 4,447 2,665 
Okla., Kans., Mo.__-- 418 80.2 350 83.7 1,215 8,662 1,437 1,219 
Rocky Mountain— 
District. No. 3... 8 26.9 10 125.0 33 79 11 32 
District No. 4__-_~- 141 58.3 86 61.0 283 2,116 326 527 
Caiffernia. <.......... 817 89.9 795 97.3 2.049 15,282 7,675 30,449 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis April 29, 1944 4,903 87.3 4,300 87.7 13,126 788,462 30,236 49,985 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis April 22, 1944 4,903 87.3 {4,408 89.9 **13,502 88,729 30,495 51,061 
U. 8S. Bur. of Mines 
basis May 1, 1943__ 3,855 10,807 89,576 30,674 67,055 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 76,785,000 
barrels; unfinished, 11,677,000 barrels. tAt refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,592,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,284,000 barrels of 
gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,398,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended April 29, 1944, which compares with 1,551,000 barrels, 4,512,000 barrels 
and 8,552,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,462,000 barrels, 
3,706,000 barrels and 8,198,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended May 1, 1943. 
{Revised in “Combined Area.’’ **Revised in Oklohamo-Kansas area. : 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at April 29, 1944 amounted to 6,585,000 barrels, as 
against 6,743,000 barrels a week earlier and 5,326,000 barrels a year before. 





Trading On New York. Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made.public on April 
29 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended April 15, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended April 15 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,069,796 shares, which amount was 14.70% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,639,260 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended April 8 of 
1,137,477 shares, or 16.47% of the total trading of 3,453,060 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended April 15 amounted to 278,495 shares, or 14.35% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,069,796 shares; during the April 8 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 257,000 shares was 
17.25% of total trading of 744,795 shares. 

Tetal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 

















Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED APRIL 15, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week T% 
Short sales__._..~ Se. Ce a at ee —— 94,310 
SERRE CB IGE oii ictieicnnnconeatp a inci cine seca 3,544,950 
Total sales... si rt eannee~= na i a 3,639,260 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: : 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases_........... Sp icneip ep oi ede a tinea 300,000 
SR a ors pes a hacen daira bikas ee dale fisting nee aman tn =p oo 35,870 
Se Sl ee ict Bw meh 230,200 
TAGES SOM, eicdiicemnned SE os CG oe a s 266,070 7.78 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases_-_-—-_- vrai cananinien Seren ints bniate spo = mavens 130,780 
| 8 SR ee oer a Sie seme ee 17,350 
SE IE i i scr ete ie jerertrmnsentcmitnntiatide wn 134,240 
Total sales.........~.. nite ns nome sage ane astcatigie vio tet 151,590 3.88 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
SN EI sceptics mee n= a 91,276 
I SN itis sinan toon codpeec bse lghiptesinsempenbln epee aed aoe 6,350 
SEO E Be heii wena etnias cease 123,730 
TOCA OO cin Li dscape antes nib eames 130,080 3.04 
4. Total— 
TUttE DE. erie ndiinwinn ~~ soca 522,056 
Short saiee anced piinindtin ciao teeta 59,570 
Peay Pie bak ks hs eeieecackinenen 488,170 
NE Nias Bi a BE new 547,740 14.70 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock “™ 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED APRIL 15, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% 
I a it at 15,260 
Bg | ERD Sa ENE OO Se satigalan tain te niat oo nina 955,285 
SPORE aaa Sarees ROO PORE IEE OC 970,545 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
po ERE SE atta ean re aes 62,245 
es 5,745 
SAF eben sot ee es oie 71,140 
| AER SERENE NL Pas en 76,885 Ti3T 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
ee is notes chon tetetineecmedoe mee 25.605 
Sy I ailal ict tine tery inet te ecient Seca akin ee 1,900 
tOther sales______ A a lg fal pele RO ON 23,770 
ESB SEI ESS SEDC teagan 25,670 2.64 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
EEE CERES PRR, SOT 43,900 
| ee skis te elbaniciociens 7,300 
PE MINN iiepctas hata tines cased a iee Sc grtcs onmansesers aces 36,890 
SU a 44,190 4.54 
4. Total— 
REITER AGS SL RN ngs he a 131,750 
I gs om aoe 14,945 
A i a 131,800 
ETE eR eC ERT 146,745 14.35 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
are SU nn 0 
EE I SEE oe ee 46,270 
I a ee ve 46,270 
I 28,906 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. ra 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.’’ 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





Partners Of Former Firm Of Avery & Co. 
Sue Curb Exchange 


Two former partners of the former brokerage firm of Avery 
& Co. have filed suit against the New. York Curb Exchange for 
damages aggregating $1,540,540 growing out of the action of the 
Exchange in March, 1942, in suspending members of the firm and 
ordering it dissolved. The suspended members are Clarence F. Avery, 
who was senior partner of the concern, but not personally a mem- 
ber of the Curb Exchange, John® 
M. Jones, who was suspended!Co. on Dec. 11, 1941, received an 
from March 4, 1942, for six|order from a customer for 60 
months. Mr. Rogers did not join | shares of Quaker Oats stock. The 








with the others in bringing the 
action against the Exchange. 
The case is the outcome of the 
disciplinary action taken by Curb 
Exchange because of an alleged 
violation of its rules prohibiting 
members from acting in the ca- 
pacity of dealers when executing 
a brokerage order. According to 
the Exchange’s version, Avery & 








firm purchased the shares on the 
Curb Exchange for its own ac- 
count and sold them for its own 
account at a higher price in the 
opening transaction on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, and, at the same 
time, had collected commissions 
on the transactions in which it had 
acted as a principal. It was 
brought out in the trial on the 





charges that the firm’s.Curb Ex- 
change members, Messrs. Rogers 
and Jones, were ignorant of the 
operation complained of, but this 
defense was set aside on the 
ground that, as members of the 
Curb Exchange they were held 
responsible for the acts of their 
partners. It was explained by Mr. 
Avery, who, although not a Curb 
member, was allowed to testify 
at the. trial, that the error arose 
because the firm’s arbitrage wire 
between Chicago and New York 
was operated independently of the 
ordinary commission business of 
the firm, and that the floor part- 
ners. were ignorant of the sources 
of their orders. The arbitrage 
wire had been operated by Earl 












Hooper, a partner who had re- 
signed from the firm several 
months before the Curb entered 





its charges. 

In the three separate suits that 
have been filed by Mr. Avery and 
Mr. Jones, it is contended that the 
evidence did not warrant a ver- 
dict by the Board of Governors of 
the Curb Exchange that the Ex- 
change’s rules had been violated, 
and that the hearing in the case 
was not conducted in full com- 
pliance with the requirements of 
the Curb Exchange’s constitution. | 

In his suit, Mr. Avery claims | 
an individual judgment in his 
favor of $600,000, and an addi- 
tional $286,000 in favor of the 





















firm. He also asks $300,000 addi- 
tional as damages for  defa- 
mation of character. John M. 






Jones, a suspended partner, claims 
$354,540 personal damages. The | 
law firm of Lowe, Dougherty, | 
Hart & Marcus are the attorneys 
for the plaintiffs. 


























































NYSE Odd-Lot Trading | 


The Securities and Exchange | 
Commission made _ public on | 
April 29 a summary for the week 
ended April 22 of complete fig- | 
ures showing the daily volume of | 
stock transactions for the odd-lot {| 
account of all odd-lot dealers and | 
specialists who handled odd lots 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
continuing a _ series of current 
figures being published by the 
Commission. The figures are 
based upon reports filed with the 
Commission by the odd-lot deal- 
ers and specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended April 22, 1944 








Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders___.-- 19,040 
Number of shares_ ED 522,248 
Dollar value ____. ._... $20,436,913 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
( Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 321 
*Customers’ other sales__ 17,263 
Custdémers’ total sales____ 17,584 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 11,097 
*Customers’ other sales___ 440,953 
Customers’ total sales____ 452,050 
DORAL: DORUG  Secicicc canvas $16,133,562 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
NN NOG oe a ee 160 
ba 3 ag | | GEGAAIEMENi saa berte aie 115,310 


ae 
GN NON isla eet a anual 115,470 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares______ oer 165,840 


*Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” ' 


Henry Ford II Director 
Of Automotive Council 


Henry Ford II, Executive Vice-. | 
President of the Ford Motor Co.) | 
has been elected to the Board of | 
Directors of the Automotive 
Council for War Production, suc- 
ceeding Charles E. Sorenson, it 
was announced on May 3 by Al- 
van Macauley, President of the 
Council. Mr. Ford is the second 
generation of the Ford family to 
serve on the Automotive Council 
board, his father, Edsel B. Ford; 
having been one of the founders | 


* it aed GeO-teed fet bed ed Oe OO os 0 





" Ata 








of the organization and a board 
member until his death last May. | 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended April 29, 1944 Increased 11,903..Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 29, 1944, 
totaled 851.857 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 4. This was an increase above the corresponding 
week of 1943 of 63,068 cars, or 8%, but a decrease below the same 
week in 1942 of 7,054 cars or 0.8% 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 29, increased 
11,903 cars, or 1.4% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 390,911 cars, an increase of 
5,220 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 7,069 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
107,213 cars, an increase of 192 cars above the preceding wee 
an increase of 9,636 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 175,207 cars, a decrease of 98 cars be- 

low the preceding week, but an increase of 40,946 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 
' Grain and grain products loading totaled 37,856 cars, a decrease 
of 93 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 8,741 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of April 29 
totaled 22,503 cars, a decrease of 1,272 cars below the preceding 
week and a decrease of 9,325 cars below the corresponding week 
in 1943. 

Live stock loading amounted to 15,503 cars, a decrease of 112 
cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 210 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the “Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of April 29, totaled 11,619 cars, a 
decrease of 228 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 
435 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 42,894 cars, a decrease of 601 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 861 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 67,478 cars, an increase of 7,347 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 14,087 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke loadings amounted to 14,795 cars, an increase of 48 cars 
above the preceding week, 
corresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943 except the Centralwestern and Southwestern. All dis- 
tricts reported decreases compared with 1942, except the Allegheny, 
Centralwestern and Southwestern. 


and an increase of 1,142 cars above the 





1944 1943 1942 

eiweecks of January....«.--........ 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
4 weeks of February ci Se a 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
4 weeks of March Head 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
Week of April 1 787,525 772,102 829,038 
Week of April 8_- uae 789,324 789. 019 814,096 
Week of April 15 799,965 780,908 846,505 
Week of April 22__.____ - 839,954 794,163 861,357 
Week of April 29- é if diate 851,857 788,789 858,911 

Total oe Ri ay BBE. 14,159, 749 13,585,962 14,366,109 


The following bibde is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended April 29, 1944. 
During the period 84 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED APRIL 29 


Total Loads 


Railroads Received from 


Total Revenue 





























Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
I area ail cel is ines cic dare henchman dione 238 262 508 1,422 1,720 
moe dc Aroostook... 2. 2,109 1,129 1,928 263 265 
ESTER ee 7,299 6,229 7,123 15,163 13,549 
Chicago, Indianapolis “& Louisville____- 1,346 1,422 1,373 2,306 1,916 
IIE INSU Eins cely tines hicinw Wi arceg eoetion *38 27 40 *45 53 
Central OS A RR RENE ES tae 1,042 1,047 1,129 2,194 2,032 
Delaware & Hudson_ i aekes —_ 6,220 5,188 7,056 12,512 11,267 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester n_ 8,271 6,815 8,842 10,890 11,976 
meuoit & Mackinac_..........-.--.-. 303 292 264 114 129 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. __--__-----~ 1,826 1,828 1,749 1,288 1,566 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_____--_--- 369 291 278 2,802 2,569 
a saa a cennaleniceiginehite dealer = 13,980 11,865 15,032 18,020 18,931 
Grand Trunk Western dshclaiaes eakidp sien eames as abi 3,914 3,754 4,075 8,401 8,130 
Lehigh & Hudson River__------~------. 194 185 212 3,117 2,736 
Lehigh & New England__ gana ee 2,143 1,886 2,367 1,650 1,579 
I arene 9,756 6,843 9,933 16,410 14,655 
I TO nL ii cir ccc etcereres mene 2,228 2.187 2,393 3,386 2,409 
Monongahela_______ ES eign en ee 5,876 3,566 6.803 335 405 
TTR EL I peice fae 2,708 903 2,281 17 74 
New York Central Lines- ate 51,596 53,941 48,220 56,276 49,288 
en ms ee. & Bartlord..._.....--_.-.. 10,254 9,804 10,881 20,477 17,887 
New York, Ontario & Western. iba sarki 1,238 895 1,056 3,336 2,272 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis__------ 6,765 6,226 7,632 16,136 15,654 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western___--~~-- 478 536 594 2,055 1,703 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie___~_ sn iditate 8,464 6,721 8,339 9,361 7,134 
ee IRN LL 5,033 4,806 5,604 7,619 7,275 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___--_..-------- 760 848 785 20 32 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North adeuneidi 326 283 401 250 346 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__-_-- het 1,280 1,019 1,183 2,965 3,111 
I enon nen du becnicenig Rohan deat ttn emscarsp sentir 444 357 437 1,079 1,033 
REE EES 0 SIPC ea” i, Ao 5,028 5,611 5,578 12,279 13,142 
Wheeling & Lake Erie______---------- 6,240 4,515 5,769 4,175 4,955 
i tr a as des ac ealipranteptrcnimnlenth 167,866 151,275 169,865 236,363 219,793 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___=~-~-+-- 679 827 690 1,154 1,289 
ememere & One. ee 45,279 37,682 42,340 29,334 27,894 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_______--------- 6,098 2,932 6,769 2,435 1,746 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley...___-_------- *348 330 336 &4 3 
Samora & Indiana... ........-.-..- 1,741 940 1,920 6 “a 
Central R. R. of New Jersey___-----~-~- 7,310 6,672 7,276 20,753 20,977 
a AEE EG A ECs 15 654 691 74 82 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___--~--~-~- 222 206 309 10 6 
NS SRE SSR eal aoa eters Alpena 146 127 148 39 41 
TN a cca nin wet i 1,249 1,194 817 3,516 3,927 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines____-__-- 1,622 1,719 1,756 2,645 2,969 
Pennsylvania System____._.----~---~-. 88,789 77,576 86,624 69,447 62,455 
ETI otc ee 14,628 14,767 16,254 28,628 26,701 
NE ES | ee a ne 20,665 22,149 20,932 7,308 4,728 
Western Maryland___-----------—---- 4,314 3,810 4,187 12,913 12,268 
i al antl eniepeibeadbeaisely 193,105 171,585 191,049 178,266 165,093 
=< = 
" Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio___--_------------ 29,504 25,449 29,052 13,556 13,143 
Norfolk & Western- ahcee 21,706 18,258 23,623 7,863 6,631 
Virginian.____-- pekre 4,663 4,093 4,748 1,571 2,160 
Total 55,873 47,800 57,423 22,990 21,934 
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Total Loads 
































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Ténnessee & Northern______. 309 281 323 468 320 
Atl. & W. P.—wW. R. R. of Ala 792 741 832 2,218 2,036 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast__- te 748 803 815 1,547 1,480 
| Atlantic Coast Line ~ 13,524 14,135 13,029 10,887 10,759 
| Central of Georgia 3,275 4,202 4,148 4,578 4,603 
Charleston & Western Carolina 380 408 489 1,863 1,924 
Clinchfield____~_- : 1,597 1,515 1,701 3,177 2,838 
Columbus & Greenville___- 234 366 367 254 183 
Durham & Southern ¥ 144 99 173 794 708 
Florida East Coast si 3,352 2,869 1,927 1,860 1,954 
Gainesville Midland 43 42 40 130 127 
Georgia__ 1,078 1,286 1,191 2,792 2,495 
Georgia & Florida m 433 346 404 623 713 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio = 4,086 3,619 4,605 4,079 4,897 
Illinois Central System i 30,387 25,999 28,402 20,285 18,501 
Louisville & Nashville_ 25,365 21,076 26,793 11,692 11,032 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah = 189 219 162 1,070 850 
k. and | Mississippi Central 218 215 394 675 549 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. 3,238 3,105 3,486 4,478 4,880 
Norfolk Southern___ 1,094 1,198 1,526 1,574 1,481 
| Piedmont Northern oS ‘ 413 370 457 1,137 1,267 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac as 468 425 610 11,876 10,291 
Seaboard Air Line___- . n 10,534 11,096 11,554 9,111 8,596 
Southern System omeate 22,936 21,580 25,516 23,650 24,505 
Tennessee Central earn 827 493 734 919 858 
Winston-Salem Southbound_. be Shean Ai 146 97 130 1,041 900 
aay 125,810 116,585 129,808 2,718 118,747 
si : aeekicle 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___--__----~-~-. 18,315 20,415 22,854 13,46 12,112 
Chicago Great Western___.____-__-~-~-- 2,493 2,646 2,547 3,102 2,840 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__.--_---~-- 20,808 20,066 19,858 10,945 11,022 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__- 3,183 3,162 4,098 4,091 3,612 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___---~-~- 22,221 15,791 23,72 283 200 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___--~~- 520 979 1,243 500 pe 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern___- apni 8,936 8,218 10,147 11,354 10,62 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South _- i * 372 447 570 105 38 
Great Northern_______-_~_- ie 20,071 15,468 21,638 6,153 4,757 
Green Bay & Western_____ - 535 517 566 804 887 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__ ARES 2,099 744 3,456 55 47 
Minneapolis & St. Louis______ 1,928 1,947 2,019 2,484 2,52C 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. S. M.__--~ 6,125 5,957 6,840 4,112 2,811 
Northern Pacific a, es ae oe 9,969 10,214 10,431 5,457 5,346 
Spokane International___ pee ra 136 142 158 740 625 
Spokane, Portland & oie 2,687 2,237 2,695 3,276 3,301 
OGRE 6 oc ie Ce etadttetein dela 120,398 108,950 132,840 66,924 61,318 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____-__ 20,181 23,048 20,998 12,762 12,951 
Alton_ wes tabla tinlses carpal jive ith 2,810 2,828 3,497 3,501 3,663 
Bingham & Garfield__ PARE EI TS Oe 37 494 734 88 9c 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy cio na 18,152 18,624 15,448 12,790 11,507 
Chicago & Illinois Midland____-__-__ 3,506 2,359 2,457 802 81! 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie_____-_- 10,500 12,900 11,529 13,368 13,12 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___.._______ 2,757 2,562 2,492 6,482 5,77€ 
Colorado & Southern______ a 714 772 758 2,151 2,02" 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_____ acai 3,078 2,942 2,621 5,236 6,09% 
Denver & Salt Lake___-_ Tae 677 629 355 18 2" 
Fort Worth & Denver City_ < Ra 858 629 857 1,619 1,84€& 
Pees Terieinie sk ie 1,937 1,604 1,939 2,119 2,044 
Missouri-Dllinois Lt Ae 986 983 1.414 484 48€ 
Nevada Northern_ MS pesnshiciab tes shaman 1,873 2,030 2,045 114 152 
North Western Pacific EON See. FOO ROIE oteR 810 975 959 691 634 
Peoria & Pekin Union__...___.____-.. 2 14 10 0 C 
Southern Pacifie (Pacific) ._.._._____-__- 30,404 29,605 28,167 13,855 14,532 
Toledo, Peoria & Western_________-__~_. 324 315 247 1,954 1,852 
Union Pacific Gystem___.........~... 13,996 13,462 14,267 15,970 16,30& 
2 ER Ah Sila eesti it ici naas ees 534 580 483 4 
Western Pacific TRAIT io. Ep RERTEOREN SISAL 1,965 1,808 1,974 4,102 3,672 
| ASE AS SEE 7: sen ae ak venon 116,501 119,163 113,251 98,110 97,610 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island______----_---~ 307 1,122 191 440 248 
Cat Genet Sar PRET TS 7,249 7,127 5,553 2,691 2,174 
International- Great Northern________. 2,558 2,157 2,306 4,934 4,63£& 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf_______----~ 207 427 235 983 983 
Kansas City Southern____________-_-~-_~ 6,183 6,132 4,470 2,752 3,172 
Louisiana & Arkansas___.._.____-__--~- 3,795 3,437 3,325 2,826 3,165 
Litchfield & Madison__....._..__~-~-~~-. 3093 289 372 934 1,11€ 
IR a Sa ccentiens 713 834 622 484 268 
piiseouri-& Areanses.... . .. 200 167 216 330 365 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines___--__-~- 6,078 5,944 5,503 4,786 5,78C 
PE 14,463 17,701 15,344 20,916 19,841 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_______-_--_--~_ 106 70 120 321 247 
St. Louis-San Francisco____-__----_--~-~_ 7,915 7,581 8,107 10,514 7,708 
St. Louis Southwestern_______..__-.-- 3,092 3,563 3,046 7,261 7,287 
Texas & New Orleans_________-_-_--~--. 13,008 12,626 10,636 5, 447 5,991 
Te i ee ee 5,983 4,142 4,477 8,223 8,193 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__--------- 112 160 114 71 40 
Wichita Falls & Southern____-_---.--- 26 12 38 24 20 
a aiicaiiictialescps aathln Nieoe bi te senetnctibleabissak oir smnsth wt 72,304 73,431 64,675 73,937 71,230 








Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
*Previous week's figure. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 





industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—Weel: Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
i IE na cc re need 185,069 151,102 628,048 97 93 
OR; Boe nihka dcctnteines 154,797 151,870 630,449 97 94 
RSE | eS PRS enge ce come 130,252 148,533 609,429 96 94 
RR SESW eeu tere ema arn 151,980 139,044 621,875 93 94 
EE 2 Si chit mes 178,375 146,926 650,606 95 94 
DENS Fai ap ini e 152,627 144,761 655,682 95 94 
ee _ See cal ae ome ee 136,105 150,940 639,537 95 94 
MOOR DB ees 125,806 147,604 613,978 97 94 
Bin oo adnalcnlends 138,724 141,959 607,537 93 94 
OTT Th nck Shhh tontindpaiecin 179,056 144,422 635,727 94 94 
Vs 2 Sa Ree 6 445,936 143,883 636,176 92 94 
OT Fi ni 138,712 158,871 610,555 98 94 
BOR: Dis ot i tk wen 147,768 156,041 601,880 98 95 


not necessarily equal the upfilled orders at the close. 








Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
Compensation for delinquent 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


| Washington Newsletter 
On Govt. War Goods 


Inauguration on May 7 of a 
weekly Washington Newsletter on 
surplus U. S. Government war 
goods and property was announced 
on May 1 to American business 
executives and corporations. Ad- 
vices on May 1 from Vincent F. 
Callahan, Editor of the Newsletter 
stated that it “will give a weekly 
running account of the govern- 
ment’s plans in offering surplus 
property and goods for sale. It 
will also report on the activities 
of surplus property units set up, 
or to be set up, in the Treasury 
Department, War Food Admin- 
istration, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Maritime Commis- 
sion, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, Office of Price Administra- 
tion and War and Navy Depart- 
ments. It will report official ac- 
tions of the Surplus War Property 
Administration.” 


Mr. Callahan, for many years. 
Washington newspaper man and 
radio executive, has for the past 
three years been national Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Treasury’s War 
Bond Promotion in Advertising, 
Press and Radio. The Newsletter 
will keep subscribers currently 
informed on all plans, policies, 
decisions and regulations bearing ° 
on the government’s disposition of 
more than fifty billion of dollars 
worth of war goods,” Mr. Calla- 
han announced. 

The service will have a staff of 
Washington reporters who will 
contact key officials, analyze and 
digest decisions, policies and reg- 
ulations and cover all proposed 
legislation and hearings bearing 
on surplus goods. The aim of the 
Newsletter is to offer a service 
not only to persons or corpora- 
tions interested in purchasing sur- 
plus goods, but also to manufae- 
turers and others whose business 
will be affected when the govern- 
ment unloads nearly a million 
items ranging from thumb tacks 
to printing presses and airplanes. 

“Surplus War Property News- 
letter” will be issued from Mr. 
Callahan’s offices at 1701 H St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Lumber Movement—-Week 
Ended April 29, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 492 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.2% 
above production fér the week 
ended April 29, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 8.7% greater than produc- 
tion. Unfilled order files of the 
reporting mills amounted to 
125.0% of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 43 days’ production 
at the current rate, and gross 
stocks are equivalent to 32 days’ 
production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.3%; orders 
by 14.8%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
26.1% greater; shipments were 
23.5% greater; and orders were 
27.1% greater. 


May 14 “‘Mother’s Day”’ 











A proclamation designating 
Sunday, May 14, as ‘“Mother’s 
Day” was issued by President 


Roosevelt on April 26, at which 
time he called uvon “the people 
of the United States to give publie 
and private expression on Moth- 
er’s Day to the esteem in which 
our country holds its mothers, 
through the display of the flag at 
their homes and other suitable 
places, through tokens and mes- 
sages of affection, and through 
prayers offered up in their places 
of worship that God will strength- 
en and protect all sons and 
daughters exposed to the dangers 
of war and that He will be near 
all mothers who need His comfort 
in the time of grief.” 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Man- 


hattan Company, New York, held | 
F. Abbot Goodhue, | 
President, announced the election | 
Vice- | 


on May 5, 


of John A. Wilshear as 
President. Mr. Wilshear was for- 
merly an Assistant Vice-President 
and has been with the bank for 
28 years, having at various times 
been associated with the 49 Wall 


Sireet office, the 43rd Street of- | 
fice, the executive department of 
since | 


the Uptown Division, and 
1933 with the Branch Supervisors 
Department at 40 Wall Street. 

lt is also announced that on 
May 8 Mr. Wilshear was elected 
a director of the Bank of Manhat- 
tan Safe Deposit Co. 





Erle V. Daveler, Vice-President | 


of American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Co., and James E. Shields, a 
director of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
‘textile commission merchants, 
have been elected directors of 
The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, it was an- 
mounced by the bank on May 8. 
Mr. Daveler is a trustee of the 
Charles Hayden Foundation, a 
director and Vice-President of the 
American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, former 
President of the Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Society of America and 
a director of several corporations. 
Mr. Shields is manager of the 
Rayon Division of the Stevens 
company, a director of the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles and 
Chairman of the Rayon Weavers 
industries OPA Advisory Com- 
mittee. 





James M. Maitland has been 
elected a Trustee of the New 
York Savings Bank, 
Avenue and 14th Street, this city. 
He is a director of Central and 
South West Utilities, a director 


of American Public Service Co. 


and a director on the Executive 
Committee of the Hotel Waldorf. 





William Giblin, retired safe de- 
posit company executive died on 
May 1 at his home in this city. Mr. 


Giblin, who was 74 years of age, | 


was born in Ilion, N. Y. He joined 
the Mercantile Safe Deposit Co. in 


New York in 1890 and became its | 


President in 1908, continuing in 
that office until 1930, when he 


became Vice-President of the 
Chase Safe Deposit Co. He re- 
tired from that post in 1935, 


remaining, However, as a director 
until his death. He was a former 
President of the Equitable Safe 
Deposit Co. In the New York 
“Sun” of May 2 it was stated: 


“In 1911 Mr. Giblin almost lost 
his life in the Equitable Life In- 
surance Society building fire. 
Then President of the Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Company, he at- 
tempted to rescue securities stored 
in the company’s vaults in the 
basement of the Equitable build- 
ing at 120 Broadway. He was res- 
cued by firemen who cut through 
the steel bars of a window with 
acetylene torches to get him out. 
Six persons lost their lives in the 
fire which completely razed the 
building. 





Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, N. Y., announced on May 5 
that the Bank of Manlius, Man- 
lius, N. Y., has become a member 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


John I. Millet of Driscoll, Millet 
& Co., certified public accountants 
specializing as analysts in bank 
management, has been elected 
Vice-President of The Troy Sav- 
ings Bank of Troy, N. Y., accord- 
ing to an announcement made 
May 9 by B. Townsend, President 
of the bank. Mr. Millet is author 
of Bank Audits and Examinations, 
a standard work on bank account- 
ing, published in 1927 and revised 
and republished in 1941. 








The Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., an- 
wounced on April 26 the appoint- 


at Eighth | 


ment of Judson A. Tice and Ben- 
jamin A. Hoag as Assistant Secre- 
taries of the institution. Mr. Tice 
joined the bank in 1921 as a mes- 
senger, it is learned from the Buf- 
falo “Evening News.” Mr. Hoag, 
|who entered the bank in 1923 as 
a bookkeeper, has recently been 
iconnected with the head office 
management of the branch de- 
partment. 

The Pilgrim Trust Company of 
Boston, Mass., announced April 28 
that Herbert E. Pritchard was 
elected an Assistant Treasurer of 
the institution. 

The stockholders of the Aquid- 
neck National Bank of Newport, 
R. I., will meet May 31 to ap- 
prove the issuance of 4,000 shares 
of common stock to retire $100,000 
outstanding in preferred stock 
first issued in 1929. The Provi- 
dence “Journal” of May 6, from 
which this is learned, states that 
the shareholders will be given the 
opportunity to buy one share of 
common stock at $30 for each four 
shares held. There are some 16,- 
000 of the bank’s common stock 
outstanding. From the $120,000 
expected to be raised from the 
new issue $100,000 will retire the 
preferred stock and the remaining 
$20,000 will be used as a surplus. 
The Providence “Journal” fur- 
ther states: 


“The bank’s capital now in- 
cludes 5,360 shares of preferred 
stock at $134,000, and 16,000 
shares of common at $400,000, 
making a total of $534,000 in cap- 
ital stock. With added surplus of 





$320,000 and $129,007.12, the 
\total capital account is $938,- 
, 007.12. 


“After the sale of the 4,000 
|shares of common stock, the total 
outstanding will be 20,000 at par 
| value of $25, or $500,000. The re- 
|tirement of $34,000 in preferred 
|stock plus $20,000 to be gained 
{in selling the new common stock 
| will increase the surplus by $54,- 
000 and will make a total surplus 
of $374,000. The total deposits are 
$11,387,381.24.” 





| George S. Stevenson, Presi- 
|dent of the New Haven Savings 
Bank of New Haven, Conn., an- 
nounced on April 25 the election 
of Walter P. Larson to the office 
of Treasurer of the institution. 
Other officers elected and pro- 
moted were Chester W. Ewing 
from Assistant Secretary to Assist- 
ant Treasurer; Sheldon G. Stirl- 
ing, Vice-President .and Treas- 
urer; Howard C. Fulton, Charles 
E. Rauch and Chester W. Ewing 
Assistant Treasurers, and George 
P. Hanson Assistant Secretary. 
The trustees renamed according to 
the New Haven “Register” were: 
Clarence Blakeslee, Allerton F. 
Brooks, Arthur B. Clark, W. Perry 
Curtiss, Leonard M. Daggett, J. 
Dwight Dana, Thompson Dean, 
Walter R. Downs, Gourdin Y. 
Gaillard, Louis H. Hemingway, 
Harry C. Knight, Walter P. Lar- 
son, John J. McKeon, Louis M. 
Rosenbluth, Thomas M. Steele, 
George S. Stevenson, Sheldon G. 
Stirling, Hayes Q. Trowbridge 
and Roger P. Tyler. 





The board of directors of the 
Erie National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., announced on May 7 
the election of Donald B. Whit- 
ney, heretofore Cashier, as Vice- 
President and Cashier; Kenneth 
A. Merrill and A. F. Skrobanek, 
previously Assistant Cashiers, 
have been made Vice-Presidents, 
and Carl G. Lambinus and West- 
ley K. Graves have become As- 
sistant Cashiers. 





E. S. Patterson, President of 
the First-Central Trust Company, 
Akron, O., announces the elec- 
tion of R. C. Parish as Vice-Pres- 
ident and Trust Officer. The pro- 
motion fills a position that has 
been open for several months. 
Mr. Parish has been an Assistant 
Trust Officer of the First-Central 
Trust Company and predecessor 
banks for the past 16 years. Pre- 











viously he had served as a State 
bank examiner, as a bank auditor, 
and had been associated with a 
firm of investment brokers. 





Admission of the Oakwood De- 
posit Bank Co., Oakwood, Pauld- 
ing County, O., to the Federal Re- 
serve System, Fourth District, was 
announced on May 6 by President 
M. J.. Fleming of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, O. In- 
corporated 40 years ago with a 
capital of $25,000, the Oakwood 
Deposit Bank Co. increased its 
deposits from $247,000 in 1939 to 
$605,000 last year. W. C. May is 
President, M. A. Robnolte is Vice- 
President and Mrs. Effa May is 
Cashier of the bank. Directors are 
Messrs. May, Robnolte, Walter 
Bauer, Virgil Cooper, Ray Hor- 
nish, Ward H. Snook and Ersel 
Walley. 





Merle E. Robertson, President 
of the Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Company of Louisville, Ky., 
announced on April 26 that L. C. 
Smith has been appointed Vice- 
President of the bank, the new 
appointee having resigned as 
State Director of Banking. This 
is learned from an account in the 
Louisville ‘Courier Journal” by 
Donald McWain. Mr. Robertson 
said Mr. Smith would be asso- 
ciated with F. C. Dorsey, Vice- 
President in the Liberty’s depart- 
ment of banks. 





The First-City Bank & Trust 
Company, Hopkinsville, Ky., be- 
came a member of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis April 
27. The announcement from the 
Reserve Bank says: 

“The new member is operating 
under authority of a charter is- 
sued by the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky January, 1880. It has a 
capital of $170,000, surplus of 
$70,000 and total resources of $6,- 
252,908. Its officers are: Ed. L. 
Weathers, President; C. F. McKee, 
Vice-President; J. J. Ezell, Vice- 
President; O. L. Griffin, Vice- 
President; Thos. L. Smith, Cash- 
ier; R. L. Moss, Assistant Cash- 
ier, and D. A. Cavanah, Assistant 
Cashier. 

“The addition of the First-City 
Bank & Trust Company brings the 
total membership of the Federal 
Reserve Hank of St. Louis to 
464. These member banks hold 
over 70% of the net deposits of 
all banking institutions in the 
Eighth District.” 





At the regular monthly direc- 
tors’ meeting of the First National 
Bank in Palm Beach on April 28, 
George S. Ross was elected Vice- 
President and manager of the 
new business department. Mr. 
Ross was formerly associated with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio RR. in 
Cleveland, O., for many years. 
The following promotions are also 
announced: Mrs. Hazel S. Gor- 
ham, in addition to being Vice- 
President, was made manager of 
the women’s department; E. Pal- 
mer Dickey, Comptroller, was 
also elected a Vice-President; 
Harry V. Nye was promoted from 
Cashier to Vice-President and 
manager of the bank’s loan de- 
partment; C. William Holtsford 
advanced to Cashier, having 
served as an Assistant Cashier for 
the past two years; George E. 
Hossler, Assistant Cashier and 
manager of the bank’s Boca Raton 


facility; James J. Henderson, 
auditor, was also elected Assistant 
Comptroller. 


New officers elected at the 
meeting were Miss Mary Nell 
Pinekard, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Elizabeth A. Root, As- 
sistant Cashier and manager of 
the tellers’ department; Miss 
Nancy H. Williamson, Assistant 
Auditor; Mrs. Ruth H. Duffin, As- 
sistant Cashier and manager of 
the bookkeeping department; Mrs. 
Karleen P. Johnson, manager of 
the war bond department; and 
Mrs. Mary G. Williamson, assist- 
ant manager new business de- 
partment. 

Reports submitted to the direc- 
tors showed that deposits on 
March 31 had increased over 53% 


since last year and now total $40,- 





Wiggins Outlines Banks Plan For 
Fifth War Loan Drive To Begin June 12 


How the banks are mobilizing for the 5th War Loan Drive was 
described in the statement made public May 4 by A. L. M. Wiggins, 
President of the American Bankers Association and President of the 
Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, S. C. 
and the Treasury,” said Mr. Wiggins, “which has contributed so much 
to the success of war loan drives thus far, will be even more of a 
factor in the next drive, accord- 
402,332. Loans of the bank were;ing to plans now being worked 





also higher by 77%, or $7,311,130. 


Even then, it is stated, the loans | 


represented only about 6% of the 
bank’s deposits which reflects a 
very healthy condition in the 
community, the report continued. 
Over $27,000,000 was invested in 
government bonds. 

On May 1, following the regular 
custom of the bank, salaries of 
the officers and employees were 
increased and a new _ contract 
signed, as well as a commensurate 
bonus paid subject to the approval 
of the War Labor Board, an offi- 
cer of the bank was quoted as 
saying. 





Directors of the Highland Park 
State Bank of Highland Park, 
Dallas, Texas, at a special meet- 
ing held April 27 approved a plan 
for increasing the capital and 
surplus from $129,500 to $254,500. 
The proposal was scheduled for 
submission to a meeting of stock- 
holders May 9. In reporting this 
the Dallas “Times Herald” of 
April 28, added: 

“Issuance of 5,000 additional 
shares of common stock and of- 
fered ratably to present stock- 
holders at $25 a share will provide 
$125,000, Luther M. Jordan, Presi- 
dent, announced after the direc- 
tors’ meeting. Of this total $100,- 
000 wrll be allocated to the new 
capital stock, bringing the current 
total from $100,000 to $200,000. 
The surplus also will be increased 
to $54,500 by assigning $25,000 
from the new funds.” 





Arch W. Anderson, President of 
the California Bank and of the 
California Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, announced on April 18 
that the affiliated institutions 
have approved a retirement ben- 
efit plan for officers and employ- 
ees. The Los Angeles “Times” 
states that the plan provides for 
the deposit of all contributions in 
trust with the California Trust 
Company for investment and ac- 
cumulation until retirement age. 
All officers and employees over 30 
and with one year’s service are 
eligible to subscribe to the plan. 
Contributions will be on the basis 
of 5% of salary paid by the em- 
ployer and 3% of the first $250 
of monthly salary plus 5% of ex- 
cess paid by the employees. 





Paul S. Dick, President of the 
United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., announced as of 
May 1, the following promotions 
in the executive personnel: Ad- 
vanced to the position of Assistant 
Vice-Presidents were Milton W. 
Rice, Donald R. Smith, E. J. Over- 
man and H. A. Weiss and pro- 
moted to position of Assistant 
Cashier was Fred G. Johnson. 





The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce of Toronto, Can., an- 
nounced on April 25, the appoint- 
ment of E. Holmes as Manager of 
the Toronto Branch. Mr. Holmes 
succeeds Crawford Gordon, who 
is retiring from the bank on a 
pension after a long banking 
career. 





It was announced on April 13 
that J. R. Timmins and Eliot S. 
Frosst have been elected to the 
board of directors of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada. Reporting this, 
the Montreal “Gazette” said: 


“Mr. Timmins is President of 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Ltd.; President, War Time Metals 
Corp.; senior partner, J. R. Tim- 
mins & Co.; President, Labrador 
Mining & Exploration Co., Ltd.; 
director, Pamour Porcupine Mines, 
Ltd.; President, International Bond 
& Share Corp. and holds director- 
ship in other companies. Mr. 


Frosst is President of Charles E, 











“Cooperation between banks 












'out by the American Bankers As- 
sociation in cooperation with 
'various state bankers organiza- 
| tions,’ Mr. Wiggins added. 

| “Between June 12 and July 8, 
i'the period of the drive, bank 
| staffs throughout the country will 
| be asked to canvass every pos- 
| sible bank customer. The goal of 
|the 5th War Loan will be $16,- 
| 000,000,000, of which $6,000,000,- 
|000 is apportioned to come from 
'sales to individuals and the rest 
| from sales to corporations and in- 
| stitutional investors. 

| 


“The kind of Treasury-bank 
teamwork now contemplated dif- 
fers from previous drives chiefly 
in the extent and intensity of 
participation of bank staffs. Al- 
though banks have had their 
share and more of manpower 
troubles they have played an im- 
portant part in each successive 
war loan. Out of this considerable 
experience gained thus far the 
plans for the 5th loan-were thor- 
oughly discussed at the recent 
meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. The main 
points and steps of the program 
can be summarized as follows: 

“1. The American Bankers As- 
sociation will issue shortly a brief 
‘Plan of Action’, copies of which 
will be sent to all banks and 
— directly concerned with the 
plan. 


“2. Banks will be urged to fix 
sales goals for themselves in each 
community on a dollar basis, as 
she as on a sales-per-employee 

asis. 


“3. Banks in a given locality 
such as a city, county or other 
unit will be advised to set up a 
system of regular reports so that 
results can be checked during the 
drive, and each bank can compare | 
its results with those of other 
banks, 


“4. In cooperation with state | 
bankers associations, one banker 
| in each state will be designated to 
head up the bankers’ part in the 
drive and work closely with his 
state War Finance Committee, 
Excellent working arrangements 
of this kind already exist in many 
states and the purpose now is 
simply to make available the same 
procedure to other areas. 

“There are two things that 
should be emphasized particularly 
in connection with the stepping 
up of banking’s part in the Drive, 
One. is that the program of the 
banks is, of course, only one phase | 
of the bond sales effort and sup- 
plements the work of other 
groups. The other is that the con- 
templated banking setup will be 
for the purpose of cooperating 
with the existing war finance or- 
ganization and not duplicating it.’” 


Reference to the proposed Fifth 
War Loan Drive appeared in the 
“Chronicle” of April 13, page 1537. 











































































































Frosst & Co., Montreal, and of 


songeee E. Frosst & Co. (U.S.A.) 
ne.” 3 





According to advices to the 
Canadian “Financial Post” of 
April 29 from its Montreal corre= 
spondent, Senator Lucien Mo- 
raud, K.C., has been appointed a 
director of the Bank of Montreal. 
Senator Maroud is a senior mem- 
ber of the legal firm, Maroud, 
Alleyn, Grenier & LeMay, Que- 
bec, and has for many years taken 
a leading part in legal, business 
and philanthropic activities in 
the province. 


| 
| 

















